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FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


BOOK VIL 


HERE is no one thing more generally 

talked of, and fo little underfteod, as the 
fin of ingratitude. All complain of it in others, 
but none acknowledge it in themfelves; though 
few there are, even among the mott generous fpi- 
rited perfons in the world, that are not at fome 
times ‘compelled, by an unavoidable necefhity, to 
actions which may draw on them the imputation 
of this vice:—the truth is, that to be totally free 
from it, depends not wholly on ourfelves, but on 
chance, circumftances, and the influence of the 
paflions. We may Nein of it even without 
knowing we are fo; ‘and innocent without the 
dire€tion of principle. There are indeed no efta- 
blifhed rules for it, and the definition is no lefs a 
myftery than the philofopher’s ftone. 

1 am led into this refleCtion by a letter that 
now lies upon the table, and the publither of thefe 
monthly lucubrations tells me was put into his 
hands fome days fince, bya perfon who had more 
the appearance of a fpectre than a living man:—~ 
I thall prefent my readers with it, not only becaufe 
the piece is pretty extraordinary in its kind, but 
alfoas it gave occafion to fome fpeculations, which 
have not yet perhaps been hit upen by any of 
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our public writers, and may be of fervice in clear- 
ing up thofe ideas, which at prefent, feem con- 
fufed and indiftin. 


To the FemaLe SpPecTATOR. 


Lapies, or GENTLEMEN, 

MapaM, or Sir, 

“© WHETHER you are a fingle or collective 
“ body; whether female as you pretend, or male, 
“as the flrength and energy of your writings 
“© tempt me rather to believe; if you have a hu- 
“mane heart you will pity the calamitous cir 
‘* cumftance which occafions this epiftle. 

Know then, good Spectr aTor, without farther 
‘* ceremony, that it was my misfortune (for fo it 
** hitherto has proved) to fall into the acquaintance 
* of a young lady, who has every thing in her 
“‘ worthy of univerfal adoration. Fain would I 
‘¢ give you the picture of this angel, but no words 
“¢ can paint her fuch as fhe is; 1 will however ven- 
“ ture on a fketch, fome out-lines of her various 
** excellencies, and leave your own imagination to 
‘‘ fill them up. Her eyes,—oh killing eyes! 
“ feem to invite with their bewitching foftnefs the 
“ tendereft withes, yet at the fame time ftrike an 
‘© awe into the boldeft heart;—her fkin is of a 
** more dazzling whitenefs than new fallen fnow, 
‘* through which, as Shakefpear fays, the pure and 
‘* eloquent blood peeps in and out in moft becom- 
“ing blufhes:—around her matchlefs mouth a 
‘* thoufand loves and graces continually play in 
' & dimpling fmiles:—majefty, blended with a look 
* of infant innocence, is diffufed over every fea- 
6 ture;—her hair, her hands, her neck, her fine 
‘* turned fhape would fingly charm the ravifhed 
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« gaz2r; but there is fomething in her air, which 
« the moft extenfive fancy cannot form any figure 
‘¢ of, without having feen the divine original :— 
« if shebut plays her fan, takes {nuff, on the leaft 
motion of a hand or finger, a fparkling dignity 
« flies from her, filling all the place. What 
«¢ muft she then be when dancing!—I once had 
“ the honour to lead her wpa minuet; but, oh 
gods! how little was I capable of keeping time 
« with the mufic, or obferving any ftep!—My ill 
« behaviour muft have rendered me the ridicule of 
« the whole company, had not every eye been too 
«“ much taken up with my adorable partner to 
« throw away a look on me; she however took. 
¢ but too much notice of it, and refufed to dance 
“ with me any more, which you may believe 
« threw me into the moft mortal agitations; but 
« as ] shall give you, im the clofe of this epiftle, 
a full account of all my fufferings from this 
ungrateful fair, in the mean time I mutt pro- 
ceed to the detail of her perfeCiions. If there 
could be in nature greater charms than what 
are difplayed in her perfon and dancing, they 
would be found in the écitatic accents of her 
“ voice :—every word she {peaks itsharmony itfelf; 
« but when she fings, the foul of mufic iffues 
“ from her lips. What the celebrated Waller 
“"fays of his Mira, may, I dare affirm, with infi- 
* nitely more juftice, be applied to my adorable 
“ Arpalia, 


‘6 The wretch who from her wit and beauty flies, 
6 If she but reach him with her voice, he dies. 


‘« But it were an endlefs tafk to enumerate the 
* many ways she has of captivating mankind; I 
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s will therefore only give you a brief account of 
*¢ the beauties of her mind in her conduct and be~ 
‘‘ haviour, and then have done. 

‘* She maintains a perfe& chearfulnefs, without 
‘ the leaft mixture of levity. She is never the 
‘ firft in any fafhion, and when entered into it 
¢ goes not to the extremity:—fhe chufes rather 
s* to wear cloaths lefs rich than her birth and for- 
** tune will allow of, than to have the leaft appears 
** ance of extravagance about her :—fhe preferves 
* a modeft referve, yet makes no fhew of it:— 
‘ the goes but feldom to places of public diver- 
‘* fion, and never but in the company of fomenear 
“ relation :—in fine, all her ations are governed 
‘‘ by a prudence far above her years, nor can ene 
“6 vy find any thing to traduce. 

“¢ Being fuch as I have defcribed, though infi- 
‘¢ nitely fhort of what fhe is, you will not wonder 
s¢ that I became enamoured with her at firft fight, 
‘‘ or that my paflion grew more {trong as I grew 
“* more acquainted with her perfeCtions;—it was, 
* however accompanied with an awe which would 
‘‘ not fuffer me to reveal what it was I felt for a 
“Jong time; but, alas! there was little need of 
‘¢ words, every look, every action, {poke the mean- 
‘ing of my foul, and faid I died for her:—in- 
‘¢ deed I lived not but in her prefence, and when 
“ abfent from her was but the ghoft of myfelF. 
‘* All my friends took notice of the change in me, 
_ nor were long without difcovering both the caufe 
‘and object. As they knew there could be no 
* objections on the account of my birth, fortune, 
“¢ or character in the world, they laughed at my 
‘¢ timidity, and at laft infpired me with courage 
** enough to declare myfelf, which you may be 
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« fure I did in the moft paffionate and refpetful 
“ terms my heart could diétate:—but, oh, gods! 
«¢ with what a ftabbing indifference did the receive 


) ‘ “my fuit!—Had the treated it with fcorn or 
. “6 anger, I fhould have been apt to have flattered 
>a « myfelf either of thefe had proceeded from that - 


s¢ affectation young ladies frequently aflume onthe 
« firft addrefles of a lover; but the cold civility, 
, & the unmoved referve with which fhe heard me, 
; § © ftruck like a bolt of ice through all my foul, 
. [ and gaye a mortal damp to all the fires of hope: 
‘d ‘¢ I grew pale,—I trembled,—I was ready to fall 
» |) down ina fwoon at her feet; and fearing I 
is * fhould be guilty of fomething unbecoming my 
— ‘¢ fex, took fuech a hafty and confufed leave, that 
e “had the leaft fpark of compaflion harboured 
. — “inher breaft, it muft have prevailed on her to 
. “ have called me back:—but, alas! the fuffered 
“ me to departs without feeming even to obferve 
“ my diforder. Unequalled cruelty!—Barbarous, 
, a ‘‘ charming maid!—Yet this is fhort of what 
“© I afterwards experienced from her unrelenting 
, *¢ heart. 
: “The enfuing night I pafled in agonies too 
“s terrible for repetition :—fleep was an utter ftran- 
* ger to my eyes:—the next morning was whol- 
ae ** jy taken up in forming a letter to her, which,I 
“ at laft did, though in a moft diftrated ftrain, in 
‘* fpite of all my care, and writing it over above 
: ‘a dozen times, in order to render my meaning 
** lefs deferving her ridicule: nothing, notwith- 
‘‘ ftanding, could have been more humble, more 
** pity-moving ;—yet what was the effect? the o- 
‘¢ pened, read, and fent it back under a cover, in 
* which I found this rigorous fentence: : 
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SIR, 

«J am very much obliged for the high opinion 
s¢ you have of my merit; but as it feems to have 
« given birth to an inclination, which I am’cer- 
* tain will never be in my power to encourage, 
«¢ muft beg you will defift your vifits, till you 
«« have ceafed to think in the manner you now 
« profefs to do of Arpasia.” 


Nothing but death itfelf could have inflicted 
*¢ more fevere pangs than thofe I felt at perufing 
« thefe few lines:—I accufed fate, and the ingra- 
« titude of my cruel charmer, as I had caufe to 
« do; yet ftill 1 loved, and in the bittereft anguifh 
«‘ my tortured foul could feel, kiffed the paper 
« which contained my doom: I never fhould have 
« done, were I to go about to relate the thoufandth 
«¢ part of the particulars of my fufferings; I will 
«s therefore only trouble you with no more than 
«¢ what is abfolutely neceffary to let you into the 
* true ftate of the cafe.—Several of my friends,, 
 fenfible of my condition, renewed their endea- 
“‘ yours for my confolation ; and one of them being 
acquainted with the father of Arpafia, {poke to 
«¢ him in my behalf: the old gentleman feemed 
‘“ highly fatisfied with my eftate, perfon, and cha 
‘¢ racter, and faid he fhould be very glad to have 
‘¢ me in his family, provided his daughter had the 
‘+ fame kindnefs for me; but added, he would ne- 
‘s ver put any conftraint on her inclinations, and 
“ therefore would give no pofitive anfwer till he 
“ had difcourfed with her on that fubject. 

‘“‘ Fain would thofe who wifhed me well have 
“ perfuaded me that thecoldnefs Arpafia had treat~ 
‘* ed me with, fprung only from not having the 
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«‘ fanétion of her father’s commands to authorize a 
« more kind reception, and that every thing would 
‘* now be according to my withes: but all they 
« {aid was ineffectual to remove entirely that grief, 
«‘ which her behaviour had fettled on my heart; 
“¢ and I remained flu€tuating between hope andde~ 
& fpair, till the day appointed by her father for 
‘« giving a decifive an{wer being arrived, my kinf- 
‘‘ man brought me a heavy confirmation of what 
‘ T moft feared would be the refult ;—* That he had 
‘ founded his daughter’s inclinations, ‘and found 
“ they were not in my favour; fodefired 1 would 
‘ not give myfelf any farther trouble.’ This mef- 
“¢ fage, though drefled up in many compliments, 
“ threw me into a fever ;— my life was defpaired 
“ of;—frefh applications were made both to fa- 
“ ther and daughter;—all were unfuccefsful; yet 
‘I recovered, if a man may be faid to do fo who 
“is continually wafted with inward pinings:— 
“ | fummoned all my courage, imagined 1 could 
‘¢ content myfelf with feeing her, tho’ at adiftance, 
‘and quitted my bed, 4n order to purfue her with 
‘© my eyes wherever fhe went:—I had the cruel 
* blefling of beholding her at church one Sunday 
“* morning, and flattering myfelf with doing fo in 
‘ the afternoon, went again; but the inexorable 
“¢ creature was not there, though fhe had never 
* been known to mifs before:—I fought her in 
“the park,—at the opera,—the play;—at each 
“‘ of thefe places, found her once, but no more. 
“In a word, fhe chofe to deprive herfelf of every 
“* thing that gave her pleafure, rather than allow 
“ me that poor one of feeing the face that had 
‘ deprived me of all other comforts.—Was ever 
* ingratitude like this!—Was ever fate fo hard as 
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*¢ mine!—Yet all the does cannot abate my paf- 
s* fion; nor is it in her power to hide herfelf fo 
s entirely, but that I fometimes get a glance.— 
“ In a difguife I watch about the houfe; fee her 
« get into her coach; fee her, with all that de- 
‘ luding foftnefs in her eyes, which almoft tempts 
“ me to give the lie to my own reafon and expe- 
‘* rience, and pronounce her as good-natured as 
6 fhe is fair.” 

‘¢ My whole time is taken up with haunting 


. © her in this manner :—all day I fkulk in corners 


“ like a thief, and fhun the light, and at night 
‘* ftand centinel oppofite her chamber-window, 
‘* bleft to fee her fhadow through the curtains, 
* while undrefling for bed. 
_ “This, worthy Spectator, is the fole bufinels 
1am capable of purfuing; this, the fole plea- 
‘ fure I can ta‘te; and in this I am wholly loft 
*¢ to all my kindred, friends, acquaintance, ayd 
* almoft to myfelf.—Never was there a caufe in 
‘¢ which your pen could be more worthily employ- 
‘¢ ed, than in an endeavour to preferve the fenfes, 
** the life, nay the very foul from death of an un- 
« fortunate miferable man, who is fo only by his 
“ having too great a fhare of love and conftancy 
*¢ for the moft amiable woman in the world. 
 Exert, then, all your eloquence to move the 
“« heart of my obdurate fair, to give her a lively 
* fenfe of her ingratitude, and convince her how 
*¢ ill fo foul a vice becomes fo beauteous a form: 
s< —fhe is a conftant reader of your eflays, a great 
¢¢ admirer of them, has often faid the world would 
‘* be happy could it once be brought to follow the 
‘© maxims you lay down;—who knows, there- 
“ fore, but the may be wrought upon herfelf, whem 
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<¢ fo favourite an advocate vouchfafes to plead?—. 
‘‘ Ingratitude is a copious fubjedt, or were it lefs 
‘6 fo, my unhappy ftory might give you a fufficient 
s¢ hint.—It is a theme, I think, you have never 
«¢ touched upon, and perhaps will be no lefs agree- 
“ able toa great many of your readers, than tothe 
Sorrowful Amin TOR.” 
Poor Amintor! He is in a defperate fituation in« 
deed, and if the FemaLe SpecTaTor’s pity will 
do him any good, I am commiffioned by our little 
club to tell him he is heartily welcome to it; but 
am forry to acquaint him withal, that we are afraid 
by the hiftory he gives us of the progrefs of his 
paffion, pity will be all the confolation he will ever 
be able to procure. Nothing can be more plain, 
than that the lady finds no difpofitions in her hea 
of that kind, which he places his whole happinedti 
in infpiring: there is no accounting for antipathies 
in nature, nor is the flrongeft reafon fufficient to 
furmount them :—in vain his love and conflancy 
have a claim to her regard:—in vain her father’s 
aflent would authorize that regard:—in vain a 
parity of age, of circumftances, of birth, concur 
to render a marriage between them fuitable:—if 
that fecretimpulfe which rules the heart be wanting, 
all other confiderations are of no force to attach. 
This therefore being evidently the caufe that 
Amintor is reje€ted, he ought not to accufe Arpa- 
fia for what is not in her power to remedy :—fhe 
can no more love him, than he can forbear loving 
her:—the fentiments on each fide are involun- 
tary; and where the obligation is not of the will, 
there can be no ingratitude in refufing the recom- 
pence :—not, but it were to be wifhed, for the 
happinefs of both, that Arpafia could meet fo ar- 
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dent and fo fitcere an affeGtion as that of Amintor, 
with an equal warmth; but fince it cannot be, 
and nature is refractory, he fhould endeavour ra- 
ther to forget, and enable himfelf to live without 
her, than perpetuate his paflion and anxieties by 
any idle hopes of diving with her. 

There are many methods to be taken which 
may heighten and invigorate a paffion that has 
once gained entrance; but no human power can 
infpire it in contradi€tion to the heart:—All at- 
tempts, therefore, that the FEMALE SPECTATOR 
could make for that purpofe would be labour loft; 
and Amintor ought to think it more kind in us to 
advife him to quit the vain purfuit, than by pretend- 
ing to plead in his favour, flatter him with deceit- 

expectations, which would only ferve to’add 

Wo his difquiet in the end.—Time, abfence, and a 

conftant exertion of his reafon, may one day re- 

ftore his liberty, but nothing can be done for him 
to make him eafy in his chains. 

I would have him confider, in the firft place, 
the invincible obftacle between him and the ac- 
complifhment of his wifhes; and in the next, that 
were there a poflibility of her ever being prevailed 
upon, by a romantic generofity, to give herfelf to 
him, and do a violence to her own inclinations for 
the gratification of his, the happinefs of fuch an 
union would be far frora perfe&t:—a paffion fo 
fervent, as he pretends to be infpired with, could 
never be fordidly contented with being bleffed 
alone :—the ‘chief felicity of true affe€tion con- 
fifts in the pewer of beftowing it; and though in 
full poffeffion of the body, he would {till languith 
in a con{cious inability of having influenced the 
mind. 
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I wonder that his own good fenfe did not long 
ago remind him of this ‘truth, as it feems not to 
have done by his never making any efforts for 
-fubduing a paflion, which, from the very begin- 
ing, threatened him with defpair :—he confeffes 
the received the firft overtures of it with a cold- 
~ nefs which had nothing of affectation in it, and no 
fooner knew the motive of his vifits than the re« 
fufed to fee him any more:— it was not poffible 
for her to teftify a more fincere diflike of his ad- 
dreffes, nor a greater inclination to check in their 
infancy defires, which by theif growth would be 
fatal to his peace:—he might have loved a woman 
(as too many fuch there are) who, fond of admi- 
ration even from thewman fhe hated, would have 
encouraged his pretenfions; fed his flame witht © 
the fuel of vain hopes, only to make the damp 
her difdain more fhocking ; and then triumphed if 
the ruin the occafioned: but Arpatfia, I find by his 
own confeffion, is not one of thefe; fhe has aéted 
toward him with honour and difcretion; and I 
not only acquit her of ingratitude, but pronounce 
Amintor the perfon obliged; and he ought to 
take care that in not acknowledging he is fo, he 
does not draw upon himfelf that imputation he 
unjuftly offers to fix on her. 

. Ingratitude implies a want of will, when one 
has the power, of returning a real benefit: “now 
this is fo far from being the cafe before us, that 
as I think has been already proved, Arpafia in thé 
firft place is wholly deftitute of power to return 
the benefit, if it were a benefit, of Amintor’s 
paflion; and in the next, to be loved by a perfon 
ane cannot love, is not a benefit, but a perfecuti- 
en; at leat it is certainly fo to this lady, fince it 
Vou. I. 
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obliges her to impofe a banifhment on herfelf 
from all the places fhe has been accuftomed to 
frequent. 

Befides, there is methinks a ftrange tenaciouf. 
nefs in Amintor on the fcore of his paflion:—he 
feems to imagine it has a right to engrofs all the 
attention, all the regard, all the pity to itfelf:— 


if Arpafia is in reality miftrefs of one half the pers | 


fe€tions he afcribes to her, why fhould they not 
have the fame effect on others! Why fhould he 
not have rivals who may be as full of love and 


mifery as himfelf!—And whenever the makes | 


choice of any one, will not all thofe who are re« 


je&ted have an equal motive for complaint, and | 


title to compaffion? 


On the whole, therefore, if in fpite of all pers | 


fions, he will perfift in being his own tormen- 
“tor, hug his difquiet, and refufe the only poffible 
means of relief, he has nothing in this world to 
accufe, but an obftinacy of nature in himfelf, 
which taking part with his ill ftars, prolongs their 
influence, and doubles every dart of fate. 

It is more than poffible, that among the nume 
ber of my readers, there may be fome in Amintor’s 
condition, and partially induced, by a parity of 
circumftances, % think I have dealt too feverely 
with him, and that inftead of blaming his behae 


viour, Lfhould have complied with his requeft, | 


and reproached that of his miftrefs:—many alfo 
of my own fex, who pride themfelves in the mul- 
tiplicity of their admirers, may be fearful fome of 
thofe, who at prefent compofe their train, will be 
warned bythe example of Amintor to retreat while 
they have the power of doing fo; and with my pen 
once more in the goofe’s pinion it was plucked 
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from, rather than be employed in giving any ad- 
vice, which may be even fufpected as a defign to 
leffen the number of their flaves; but it would ill 
become the character ofa SPEcTaTor, and Cen- 
for of Errors, (though a female one) to flatter any 
thing that may be truly called fo; and notwithftand- 
ing all I might have to apprehend from the defpair 
of the one, and malice of the other, Iam determin- 
ed always to continue my plain dealing without 
refpect of perfons, which I am certain cannot fail 
of gaining the approbation of the juftly thinking 
part of-both fexes, and will in the end deferve the 
acknowledgments of thofe who, at prefent, may 
imagine they have reafon to refent it. 

Ingratitude is on all hands agreed to be a vice 
moft deteftable both to God and man, and any 
flagrant inftance of it draws on the guilty perfom, 
the fevereft cenfure; yet, if we examine nicely 
into the nature of things, we fhall find it next to 
an impofhibility to be wholly clear from it ;—it is 
not only, as Dorax fays, “ the growth of every 
* clime,” but of every heart:—the moft exalted 
virtues cannot fometimes be exercifed without a 
mixture of it; the ftricteft juftice, the fofteft cle- 
mency, may betray fome tincture of it; and what 
feems yet a greater paradox, there may happen 
occafions, when to be truly grateful, one mutt be 
a little ungrateful. 

I remember that many years ago I found ‘in 
the library of a very learned relation of mine a 
little book, entitled, The Hiftory of Crete, in which 
though there were mary other curious paflages, 
well worthy of remark, one above all fo much hit 
my fancy, that ever fince it dwelt ftrongly on my 
mind. Beaumont and Fletcher doubtlefs thought 

Ba 
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as I did, fince it.was from thence they took the 
hint for their excellent play, called The Laws of 
Candy. The ftory is this: 

Once upon a time (I know not in what aera) 
there reigned a king, who fo much hated ingra- 
titude, that he made an ediét, whoever was found 
guilty of it fhould be punifhed with death, and 
that the fentence once paft by the court, there 
fhould be no appeal to any.other power, nor re- 
miflion but from the complainant himfelf:—l do 
not find there was any trial of this nature during 
the life of this good king; but indeed he died in 
a fhort time after, and leaving his fon and fuce 
¢effor an infant, the fovereign power was, during 
his minority, vefted in the fenate. 

The ftates of Candy * had for a long time been 
at war with the Venetians, and mutt have been in- 
tirely overcome by that powerful republic, had it 
not been for the extraordinary valour of their ge- 


neral. It would-be too tedious to recount what. 


is there related of this great man:—how, when 


opprefied with numbers, his fingle arm redeemed’ 


the honour of the field:—how, when covered 
over with blood, and his whole body feemed but 
one great wound, he {purned the man who offered 


him a litter, and grafping the neck of his horfe,. 


when he was no longer able to fit upright, purfued 


in that poiture the flying foe:—how, when any; 


advantage offered, he was the foremoft to plunge 
into the rapid ftream,—to mount the breach,— 
to leap the parapet :—how, neither craggy rocks, 
nor fenny marfhes, could obftruct his paflage— 
What wonders he performed would be incredible 
to the prefent times, nor are material to my pure 


pofe; it thall fuffice to fay, he was looked upon. 


* Formerly called Crete, 
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as the guardian angel of Candy, and fo diftinguith- 
ed by all degrees of people, more than by his poft, 
or the name derived to him from his anceftors. 
Long did he retain thefe honours unequalled 
and alone, till Heaven raifed him a competitor in 
his own fon: the youth whom he had trained to 
battle from his moft early years, became in time 
fo. to excel in it, that there was no art of war, for 
which his father waz famed, but he knew how to 
practife it with a like fuccefs:—his courage was 
not lefs, and his ftrength and activity of body fu- 
perior :—he had highly fignalized himfelf in two 
campaigns; but in the third, when the Vemetians 
had affembled their whole forces, commanded by 
the Doge’s own fon im perfon, this young Candyan 
here eftablifhed a reputation never to be erafed. 
The troops of Candy were divided into two 
armies; the one Jed by the old general, the other 
by his fon; the former of which wag able only to 
keep the field, while the other intirely routed thofe 
they were engaged with; then marched to the re- 
lief of their former companions, and gained fo 
complete a victory, as the Venetian prifonets 
themfelves confefled, muft intirely difappoint all 
hopes in the republic of making head again, at 
leaft for a long time, and be neceffitated to fue for 
peace; all the flower of their nobility being either 
flain or taken; fo great was the flaughter, that the 
living were {carce fufficient in number to bury the 
dead.—To add to the triumph of the young ge- 
neral, he had the glory, after a long combat, where 
they fought hand to hand, to make the Doge’s fon 
his captive, and after him an old and moft expe- 
rienced captain, on whom the Venetians. muchre~ 
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lied, and on whofe good or bad fuccefs, that of the 
whole ina great meafure depended. 

The joy and acclamations with which thefe 
warriors were received at their return to the ca- 
pical, by the fenate as well as the populace, were 
conormabie to the advantages they brought them; 
but foon this fun of triumph was overclouded by 
an unlooked-for ftorm, whieh was very near overe 
whelming themaall in ruin and deftru tion. 

They had:a law in Candy, which had fubfifted 
time immemorial, that whoever wa’ generally al- 
lowed to have done moft honour to his country in 
the day of battle, fhould, at his return be gratified 
with any demand he fhould think fit to make. 

Onithis arofe a conteft between. the two gene= 
rals, in which no confiderations of blood, duty, 
or paternal affeétion, could prevail on either to 
yield :+-the father knew and regarded. the merit 
of his fon, yet thought that to make a facrifice of 
his long-worn honours would be a recompence too 
great; and the fon, who on the leaft cammand of 
fo excellent a father would have readily laid dowm 
his life, could not fubmit to relinquith his title to 
glory, even tothe calls of duty. 

‘They both appeared before the fenate, and 
made iheir refpeétive claim:—the father pleaded 
his ancient fervices; the fon his late fuccefs,-and 
the advantages gained by it to the nation, which 
was confirmed by ambafladors that moment ar« 
riving, with orders to treat of peace, as well as by 
ihe unanimous voice of the whole army. 

‘he matter was foon decided, and the young 
seneral was pronounced deliverer of his countrys 
and required to name the boon he afked :.on which, 
to atone, as he thought, for the umbrage he had 
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given his father, he requefted that a ftatue of him 
might be erected, and all his glorious atchieve~ 
ments engraved on the pedeftal. The whole af- 
fembly rung with applaufe of his filial piety, 
who having it in his power to demand whatever 
he pleafed, defired no more than the perpetuation 
of his father’s honours. But a quite contrary ef- 
fe& had this ation on the mind of him it was in- 
tended to oblige:—the old general, peevith thro’ 
age and infirmities, and before chafed to think his 
glories were about to be eclipfed by a ftar, to 
which his example had at firft given light, was fo 
far from being pleafed at this proof of his fon’s re- 
{pe&, that he rather looked upon it as oftentation; 
and that he defired not this monument of his fa- 
ther’s victories, but to fhew his own had furpaffed 
them; and that what grateful recompence was 
made, was made in confideration of his latter and 
more meritorious fervices. ‘This imagination, 
however unjuft, funk fo deeply in his foul, that 
he retired to his country feat, full of the utmoft 
difcontent againft his fon, whom he forbade ever to 
fee him more, and renounced with the moft bitter 
imprecations. 

The young general was, beyond all meafur, 
afflicted at the difpleafure his father saa 
againft him; and finding all the fubmiflion he 
could make, ferved rather to increafe than dimi- 
nifh it, fell into a melancholy which all the ho- 
nours he received had not the power to difpel. 

In the mean time the princefs of Candy, fifter 
to the late king, and aunt to the prefent, fell de- 
{perately in love with him ;—infomuch that fhe 
forgot her dignity and made him an offer of her 
perfon and treafures; but he, infenfible to her 
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lied, and on whofe good or bad fuccefs; that of the 
whole ina great meafure depended. 

The joy and acclamations with which thefe 
warriors were received at their return to the ca- 
pial, by the fenate as well as the populace, were 
coniormabile to the advantages they brought them; 
but foon this fun of triumph was overclouded by 
an unlooked-for ftorm, whieh was very near overe 
whelming themaall in ruin and deftru dation. 

They had:a law in Candy, which had fubfifted 
time immemorial, that whoever wa’ generally al 
lowed to have done moft honour to his country in 
the day of battle, fhould, at his return be gratified 
with any demand he fhould think fit to make. 

Onithis arofe a conteft-between. the two gene= 
rals, in which no confiderations of blood, duty, 
or paternal affection, could prevail on-either to 
yield :+-the father knew and regarded. the merit 
of his fon, yet thought that to make a facrifice of 
his long-worn honours would be a recompence too 
great; and the fon, who on the leaft command of 
fo excellent a father would have readily laid dowm 
his life, could not fubmit to relinquith his title ta 
glory, even tothe calls of duty. 

‘Chey both appeared before the fenate, and 
made their refpe€tive claim :—the father pleaded 
his ancient fervices; the fon his late fuccefs,-and 
the advantages gained by it to the nation, which 
was confirmed by ambafladors that moment ar« 
riving, with orders to treat-of peace, as well as by 
ithe unanimous voice of the whole army. 

‘l‘he matter was foon decided, and the young 
eeneral was pronounced deliverer of his country, 
and required to name the boon he afked :.on which, 
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might be erected, and all his glorious atchieve-~ 
ments engraved on the pedeftal. The whole af- 
fembly rung with applaufe of his filial piety, 
who having it in his power to demand whatever 
he pleafed, defired no more than the perpetuation 
of his father’s honours. But a quite contrary ef-s 
fe& had this aCtion on the mind of him it was in- 
tended to oblige:—the old general, peevith thro’ 
age and infirmities, and before chafed to think his 
glories were about to be eclipfed by a ftar, to 
which his example had at firft given light, was fo 
far from being pleafed at this proof of his fon’s re- 
{pe&, that he rather looked upon it as oftentation; 
and that he defired not this monument of his fa- 
thei’s victories, but to fhew his own had furpaffed 
them; and that what grateful recompence was 
made, was made in confideration of his latter and 
more meritorious fervices. ‘This imagination, 
however unjuft, funk fo deeply in his foul, that 
he retired to his country feat, full of the utmoft 
difcontent againft his fon, whom he forbade ever to 
fee him more, and renounced with the moft bitter 
imprecations. 

The young general was, beyond all meafur 
afflicted at the difpleafure his father ama 
againft him; and finding all the fubmiffion he 
could make, ferved rather to increafe than dimi- 
nifh it, fell into a melancholy which all the ho- 
nours he received had not the power to difpel. 

In the mean time the princefs of Candy, fifter 
to the late king, and aunt to the prefent, fell de- 
{perately in love with him;—infomuch that the 
forgot her dignity and made him an offer of her 
perfon and treafures; but he, infenfible to her 
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charms, and wholly devoted to make peace with 
his father, would confent to marry her on no other 
conditions, than firft to fend a fum of money to 
his father to redeem fome lands, which by his for- 
mer liberality among the foldiers, he had been 
obliged to mortgage; and in the next, to keep the 
thing an inviolable fecret. 

This implacable old man received thankfully 
the donation, as coming from the princefs; but 
being unhappily informed afterwards by fome one 
fhe had trufted, of the love the bore his fon, and 
that it was by his inftigation fhe conferred this 
favour on him, inftead of being appeafed by this 
new proof of filial affe€tion, he became infinitely 
more irritated againft him than ever; and to be 
revenged on the infult, as he termed it, formed a 
refolution the moft ftrange and unnatural that e+ 
ver was harboured by the heart of man. 

Borne on the wings of fury, and deaf to all the 
remonftrances that were made him, he flew to 
the capital, and demanded juftice in the executi+ 
on of the law againtft his fon, whom, ina moft pa- 
thetic fpeech, he accufed of ingratitude; repeated 
the various obligations he had to him, both as a 
father and preceptor; proved that in the heat of 
battle, while yet a novice in the art of war, he had 
thrown himfelf between him and impending dan- 
ger, received the wounds defigned for him, and 
times unnumbered jhielded him from death;— 
“ for all which bounties,” added he, “ he ftripped 
** me of the glories | had gained before he had a 
* being; ravifhed from me the prize of fame, 
* more dear to me than life, and is bringing my 
‘age with forrow to the grave.” 

The young general refufed to make any de» 
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fence, and hating a life his father’s unkindnefs had 
made wretched, fubmitted to the fentence the fe~ 
nate, though unwillingly, were obliged to pafs on 
him. 

This intelligence no fooner reached the prin 
cefs, than, wild with grief, the ran to the fenate- 
houfe, and firft by foft perfuafions endeavoured to 
move the heart of the old general; but he conti- 
nuing obdurate, fhe vowed then the would fuffer 
the fame fate with his innocent fon; and accufed 
him of the higheft ingratitude to her, as, being 
obliged to her for the redemption of his lands, he 
had contrived to deprive her of what he knew 
was the mott dear to her. 

Her charge was too juftly founded to be denied, 
and the fenate were compelled to fatisfy the de- 
mand fhe made. 

The young general, who had heard with an 
unfhaken courage his own doom pronounced, 
could not fupport that of his father; and revolv- 
ing in his mind what he fhould do to fave him, 
became in his turn the accufer of the princefs:— 
he urged, that having for a long time fought. his 
affections, fhe had at laft obtained a promiie of 
marriage from him, on which. fhe pretended her 
life depended; yet after the had won him to her, 
will, had moft ungratefully betrayed a fecret he 
had bound her to conceal, and by that fatal difco- 
very irritated his father, and been the caufe of 
both their ruin. 

To this the amorous princefs pleaded guilty; 
defirous of dying with him the loved, even cruel 
as he now feemed; andas no perfon whatever was 
exempted by this law from the penalty, fhe alfo 
was condemned to fuffer with the reft. 
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The power of preventing fo tragic a fcene lay 
wholly in the old general, who, by remitting the 
offences of his fon, had obtained of the princefs 
remiffion for himfelf, as the had alfo from her lo- 
ver; but not all the arguments made ufe of by 
the fenate for this falutary purpofe, nor even their 
tears and intreaties, could prevail on his inflexible 
heart; and thefe three illuftrious perfonages were 
about to be conducted to their fate, when a young 
virgin, daughter to the general, rufhed into the 
council hall, crying with a loud voice, as fhe 
prefled through the crowd, “ Stop, ftop the exe- 
** cution till my claim is heard:—if thefe muft 
“¢ fuffer, it is fit others more guilty fhould partake 
$¢ of their fate.” 

The guards on this were ordered to bring back 
the prifoners; and all waited with impatience what 
this new wonder was to produce, when the maid, 
with an undaunted courage, began to {peak to this 
effect : - 

“I think, faid the, the law againft ingratitude 
« falls indifcriminately on all found guilty of it :” 
to which being anfwered by the prefident, that 
it did; ** Then [ accufe you all, refumed the, all 
" @ you of the fenate!—All you having the power 
“and treafure of the public invefted in you, 
“ forgot the fervices of this old man my father, 
« fifty years your general, and ftyled the guardian 
“ angel of his country, and fuffered him in age 
“ to feel the ftings of poverty, to be reduced even 
“ to beggary, but for the compaffion of the prin- 
* cefs; while you yourfelves were rioting in that 
*¢ affluence preferved for you by the beft part of 
‘his blood. If this is not ingratitude, nothing 
“can be called fo:—quit then your feats, and 
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4 be content to fuffer the punifhment of your 
“ crime.” 

Never was confternation equal to that which 
this demand occafioned; the populace feconded — 
the accufation, and cried out for juftice :—all the 
lords who compofed this auguft affembly looked 
one upon another without the power of fpeech. 
—What indeed could they fay! how reply to 
fo juft, fo felf-conviGting a charge!—The law, 
by which they were condemned, was wrote in 
terms too plain for an evafion:—there was no 
remedy to be found, and thofe who but a moment 
paft had pronounced the fentence of death againft 
others, were now compelled to fubmit to it them- 
felves: the foldiers immediately {tripped thofe late 
judges of their robes, and ranged them with thofe 
who were before their prifoners, in order to con« 
duc them tothe place appointed for the execution 
of criminals. 

How dreadful a {pectacle was this, the princefs, 
the two generals, with all the nobility and ma- 
giftracy of the kingdom, about to be deftroyed at 
once! Who, when they were no more, would 
be left to maintain order among the people!— 
Where could there one be found to protec the 
peace of Candy!—Ail adminiftration of public 
juftice muft ceafe, all laws be abolifhed, and the 
whole realm involved in a wild confufion. 

The old general could now hold out no longer, 
all his obduracy melted at the reflection of his 
country’s ruin; and as he knew his breath was 
the hinge on which the lives of all depended, for- 
gave his fon, his fon with tears of joy the prin- 
cefs, and fhe no lefs readily remitted the offences 
of his father;—the young lady, by whofe ftrata- 
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gem this happy change was wrought, defired the 
fenate to refume their places, and all was now re 
ftored to its antient form; but the fad confequen- 
ces which this law had like to have oceafioned, 
and which it would always have been liable to draw 
on, made them unanimoufly agree to repeal it. 

This little abftra& from the Cretan annals may 
ferve to fhew of how ambiguous and perplexed a 
nature ingratitude is in reality: how impoflible it 
is to be entirely free from it ourfelves, and how 
readily we fix the imputation of it on others:— 
in fine, there has yet never been, and poflibly ne- 
ver will be a ftandard found for it, by which one 
may truly know what is or is not fo. 

Lovers complain of it more than any people in 
the world, and indeed with the leaft reafon; and 
a woman, who has the merit or the chance of be« 
ing addreffed by feveral, muft of confequence be 
guilty of it, fince, in recompenfing one, fhe muft 
be guilty of what they call ingratitude to all the 
others. 

Every one who labours under any diftrefs in 
life, is full of accufations on the ingratitude of 
perfons whom he either has, or imagines he has, 
conferred fome obligations on at one time or ano-~ 
ther; though perhaps thofe whom he thus brands 
were never fenfible of any favour received from 
him, or if they are, may not have it in their power 
to return them in the manner he expedts. 

It muft be confefled, there is in moft of usa 
partiality to ourfelves; we are too apt to magnify 
every good office we do, and leffen the merit of 

thofe we receive; and this is an innate ingratitude, 
even though we fhould in effect repay the obliga- 
tions conferred on us a thoufand-fold. 
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There is alfo a partiality in us to one another: 
ef two perfons we may happen to be acquainted 
with of equal merit, we often fhall be led by a 
fecret propenfity which we cannot account, nor 
give any reafon for, to like the one much better 
than the other; and yet, perhaps, he who moft 
fhares our good wifhes is by the fame impulfe in- 
clined to have the leaft for us: and this is a {pe- 
cies of ingratitude which we fall into unknow- 
ingly, or if we knew, have it not in our power to 
avoid, becaufe it is implanted in our nature, and 
not to be eradicated. 

Reafon, however, and a thorough underftand« 
ing it in ourfelves, may put a check on inclination, 
and prevent the ill-judging will from running into 
practice. We may doa violence to our own hearts, 
and in our outward behaviour give the prefe- 
rence to thofe who love us, rather than to thofe 
we love: but few there are will take this pains, 
and I know not indeed whether we ought always 
to impofe fo fevere a tafk on ourfelves, or whether 
to perform it would.in all cafes be laudable, or 
even agreeable to the Ma perfon for whofe fake 
we undertook it. 

This brings to my mind a ftory, the veracity of 
which I will not anfwer for, though 1 have heard 
it well attefted, and is not in itfeif impofhible; 
for which reafon it may ferve to corroborate 
what I have faid, proving how great a command 
perfons the moft influenced by paffion or preju- 
dice may obtain over themfelves by the ftrength 
of refolution, and alfo that there may happen cir 
cumftances, in which to exert that ftrength of re- 
folution would be rather a fault than a praife. 
worthy action. 

Vou. IL. Cc 
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A gentleman in the weltern part of England 
had two daughters at marriage eftate, the elder 
of whom was addreffed by a perfon whofe birth 
and fortune rendered him more than an equal 
match; but notwithanding thefe advantages, join« 
ed to a moft graceful form, and many great ace 
complifhments of mind, the could not be brought 
to liften to his courtfhip with any degree of fatifs 
faction, while her younger fifter languifhed in the 
mott ardent paflion for him:—her love was of 
that pure and difinterefted kind, that though by 
what fhe felt fhe was too well convinced that the 
never could be happy without a return in kinds 
yet fo much did the prefer his fatisfa€tion to her 
own, that fhe did him all the good offices in her 
power with her fifter. Their father foon difco« 
vered the different inclinations of his daughters, 
and fearing he fhould never be able to bring the 
eldeft to abate of her averfion, and loth to lofe the 
opportunity of fo good a match for one of them, 
would fain have endeavoured to turn the’current 
of the gentleman’s affections to the youngeft; but 
all efforts of that nature were wholly vain,—his 
reafon avowed the merits of the kinder fair,—it 
pointed out the lafting comforts he might enjoy 
with one who tenderly loved him; but his heart 
refufed to liften to any other di@ates than its own, 
and fhut out all impreffions, but thofe it had at 
firft received. Not all the difdain he was treated 
with by the one, had power to abate the ardour 
of his flame; nor all the foft though modeft to 
kens of an affection adequate to her fifter’s hate, 
could in the other kindle the leaft fpark:—a kind 
look from the one tranfported him beyond him- 
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felf, but the tender glances of the other ferved 
only to add to his difquiet. 

Thus did the beautiful infenfible, her haplefs 
fitter, and defpairing lover, unwillingly continue 
to torment each other, till one ill-fated day put 
a final period to all uncertainty and vain depen- 
dence. 

The gentleman had lately bought a little pin- 
nace, beautifully ornamented and fitted up for 
pleafure; to this he invited the two filters, with 
feveral other ladies and gentlemen, who lived near 
the fea-fide,in order to give themaregaleon board. 
The weather being calm and clear when they fet 
out, tempted them to fail a confiderable diftance 
from fhore, when all at once the afpect of the 
heavens was changed, and from a moft ferene fky, 
became clouded and tempeftuous: the wind grew 
every moment higher, and blew fo ftrong againft 
them, that in fpite of their intentions they were 
borne ftill farther out to fea. ‘The ftorm increa~ 
fing, the veffel being weak, and, as fome fay, the 
mariners unfkilful, it bulged againft a rock, and’ 
{plit at the bottom ;—the fea came pouring in on 
all fides,—there was but a moment between the 
accident and finking,—every one was in the ut- 
moft confternation,—the circumftances admitted 
no time for confideration,—all jumped overboard, 
taking hold of thofe they were the moft anxious to 
preferve;—the gentleman catched the two fifters 
one under each arm, and for a while even thus in- 
cumbered, combated the waves ; but his ftrength 
failing, there was an abfolute neceflity to quit his 
grap of one, in order to fave the other; on which 
following the emotions of his gratitude rather than 
his love, he let go the elder of thefe ladies, and 
C2 
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{wam with the younger till he reached the fhore. 

One of the failors, who had none under his 
protection, faw the diftrefs of her, whom her 
Jover had left floating, and catched hold of her 
garments juft as fhe was finking; but deftiny for 
bade fuccefs to his endeavours, a billow too large 
and boifterous for human {kill or ftrength to cope 
with, came rolling over them both, and plunged 
this unfortunate lady, with her intended deliverery 
in the immenfe abyfs. 

Her lover, who had juft eafed himfelf of his 
burden, beheld from the fhore what had befallen 
her, and not able to furvive the fhock, turned to 
the lady he had preferved at the expence of all he 
valued in life, and with a countenance full of 
horror and defpair, faid to her, ‘* Madam, | have 
“* difcharged my debt of gratitude to you for the 
“ unfought affeCtion you have for me,—I muft 
“© now obey the calls of love, and’ follow her, 
** whom to outlive would be the worft of hells.” 
With thefe words, they fay, he threw himfelf 
with the utmoft violence amongft the waves, 
which immediately {wallowed him up. 

The young lady had neither power nor time 
to utter any thing to prevent fo defperate a deed, 
and only giving a great fhiriek, fell down ina 
{woon; in which pofture fhe was found by thofe, 
who fecing the diftrefs of the pinnace afar off, 
were coming to adminifter what relief the occas 
fion would admit. 

Now if this fact be real, it muft be owned that 
the gentleman carried his gratitude to a degree 
which the French call outre’,—beyond reafon, and 
even beyond nature, and in my opinion, was an 
action too romantic to be recommended as an 
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example for imitation. And though the perfon 
who related it to me extolled it as the high 2ft proof 
of magnanimity,, yet it appears to me as rather 
proceeding from a vain defire of doing fomething 
to be talked of after death, than the effects of any 
real virtue, or greatnefs of mind. 

Thefe refinings, even on the moft worthy prin- 
ciples,.thefe over-ftrainings of nature, are certain- 
ly never of any advantage to the perfons them- 
felves, or thofe for whofe fake they are fuppofed 
to go fo much out of the common road. Extra 
vagance and excefs will always be difappointed by 
teafon and good fenfe,; and wherr we are told of 
actions, the rife of which we know not how to 
account for, they only ferve to puzzle weaker un- 
derftandings, and render them: unable to judge 
what is totally laudable, or what is the reverfe. 

There may. happen times. when to be grateful 
may be vice; for inftance, if a prince, minifter 
of flate, general of an army, or.any other perfon 
in a lower ftation of life, who has it in his power 
to confer promotion; fhall fhower his favour on an 
unworthy object, merely to be grateful to the love 
he bears him, thereby withholding offices of truft 
and profit from the more capable and deferving; 
fuch a prince, minifter, or whatever he be, is un 
juft, not only to thofe who are rejected, but toa 
whole nation, which, by this partial indulgence, 
may be betrayed to ruin, in a more or lefs degree, 
as the ftate is interefted in the employment, or 
pott. 

What pafies for gratitude is often no more 
than felf-love, as ations proceeding merely from 
oftentation are complimented with the name of 
liberality: —fo near does virtue border upon vice, 

C3 
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that they are fometimes confounded even by the 
breaft that harbours them. We think that we 
ought to do every thing in our power for the pev« 
fon who feems to love us, and is ready on all occa« 
fions at our beck,. and feldom confider whether 
in-returning @ trifling obligation, or perhaps the 
fhadow of one, we do. not an effential injury. elfe- 
where. 

There is, I think, an old faying, that * we 
** ought to be juft before we are generous;” and 
as amiable a quality as gratitude for benefa€tions 
truly is, we fhould endeavour to find fome other 
ways, if poflible, of teftifying it, than: by thofe 
which rob merit of its due; and if they are not in 
our pewer, rather chufe to feem ungrateful, than 
be in reality bafe. The dilemma I confefs is hard, 
and many a noble fpirit has been bewildered, and 
at a lofs to chufe between the two extremes. 

I was never better pleafed in my life, than at 
the conductof a-country juftice-at the la‘t ele€tion 
for members of parliament:—Two gentlemen of 
very oppofite chara€ters.and principles fet up a» 
gainfteach other. One of thefe, whom I fhal}call 
Macrobius, had a little before procured an en 
fign’s commiflion for a nephew of the juftice’s, fo 
thought himfelf certain not cnly of his vote, but of 
all the intereft he could:make for him in the coun- 
ty. He did not however fail going to him on that 
eccafion, and the firft civilities- being over, ** My 
‘© good friend, faid he, I fuppofe you know I intend 
“© to ftand candidate, and I believe are enough cons 


' .  vinced of my abilities, and good-will to my king 


“‘and country, to be aflured I fhall not prove an 
«« unworthy-member, therefore I depend you wilh 
s do all you can to ferve me in this matter.” 
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The juftice fhook his head, but without any 
hefitation made him this reply: ‘* Sir, lam per 
s¢ fectly well acquainted with your abilities;— 
« but you muft pardon me, if I think the otier 
« gentleman, who is your competitor, more qua= 
“ lified to be a reprefentative of this county than 
« you can pretend to be, not only becaufe he has 
* a large eftate here, but becaufe he has no man- 
“ner of dependence on the court, and confe~ 
‘‘ quently is lefs liable to be influenced :—For 
s¢ thefe reafons, therefore, I think myfelf obliged 
“to ufe all the little intereft 1 have among my 
“ neighbours that he may be chofen.” 

“‘ How!” cried Macrobius in a great pafhion, 
“can you be fo umgrateful!—Did not I give 
“ your nephew a pair of colours the other day?” 

“You did, Sir, returned the juftice gravely. 
“ I thank you for the favour: I am not ungrateful, 
“ and would return it in kind: my nephew wanted 
“4 commiflion, you got him one; and whenever 
“ you have any dependent out of employment, 
fend him to me and I will make him my clerk. 
& This, Sir, continued he, is all the retaliation I 
6‘ can make, and I think the difference of our cir- 
“-eumftances confidered, is pretty adequate to 
** the obligation.” 

The would-have-been member was ready to 
burft with inward rage at this fneer, but knowing 
how great the jultice’s influence was, he concealed 
it as much as poflible, and omitted nothing that he 
thought might footh and bring him into better hu- 
mour; but his flatteries, as his refentment, were 
equally ineffeCtual; the juftice could not be pre- 
vailed upon to facrifice his honefty to his gratitude 
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and Macrobius, to his great mortification, was o« 
bliged to leave him as he found him. 

When favours are conferred with a latent view 
of corrupting the integrity ofa man, or the chaftity 
of a woman, they ought, when difcovered to be 
fuch, to bring only contempt on the perfon who 
beftows them :—gratitude, in this cafe, would be 
the worft of vices, and all difpofitions towards it 
in the heart fhould be banithed, as traitors to ho« 
nour and virtue. 

People fometimes out of an excefs of good-na~ 
ture, or a timid {hamefacednefs, think they may. 
recede a little from their ftri€tnefs, in compliance 
with the defires of a perfon they have received: 
fome obligations from; bug let them take care, 
the Icaft yielding to an ill action is inuring the 
mind to it, and by degrees takes away the horror 
of it:—nobody can fay to themfelves, “ Thus, 
“ far will I go, and no farther,” as a late noble: 
peer and poet elegantly exprefies it: 

‘¢ Of honour men at firft, like women nice, 

& Raife maiden {cruples at unpractis’d vice; 

‘¢ But once this fence thrown down, and they pers 
* ceive 

“ That they may tafte forbidden fruit and live, 

s¢ They ftop not here their courfe, and enter’d in, 

s¢ Grow ftrong, luxuriant, and bold in fin.” 

This ¢dfervation will ever hold good in high 
and low, in public and private life; and there« 
fore, as obligations are the bribes by which cun- 
ning and defigning men expect to inlilt the more 
unwary into their fervice, every prudent and ho 
neft perfon will avoid receiving them from fuchy 
whofe principles they are not well aflured of, 

in fine, a very little refleCtion may ferve to 
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convince us, that in a great number of cafes, what 
the world calls gratitude may be a vice, even from 
the prince to the peafant; and in our fex I dare 
fay that nobody will deny, but that a woman who 
has a number of admirers cannot behave to them 
in fuch a manner, as they will allow to be a grate- 
ful return, without rendering herfelf an object of 
everlafting infamy and contempt. 

It is greatly to be wifhed, for the happinefs and 
reputation of the kingdom, that there were fewer 
inftances of this deftructive gratitude in both fexes, 
than fome late years have produced; and that we 
could prevail on ourfelves rather to return to the 
rufticity of the ancient Britons, than by this guil- 
ty complaifance to our betrayers become acceffary 
to our own perdition, and entail fhame and mife- 
ry on our poflerity. 

Let no one imagine, that by pointing out the 
rocks on which a temper grateful to excefs is lie 
able to fplit upon, I mean to recommend its oppo 
fite as the fafeft rule to fteer by:—for Heaven 
forbid that fo pernicious a doctrine fhould ever be 
propagated.—All I have faid is no more than an 
endeavour to rectify fome miftakes concerning it, 
and to fhew that what is called ingratitude by the 
unthinking part of the world, is not always fo; 
and that even if it were, could not fometimes be 
avoided without running into faults of an equally 
deteftable kind. 

I have already more than once obferved, that it 
requires the utmoft penetration and deepeft fearch 
to difcover in fome circumftances how one ought 
to behave in this point; but then again there are 
others in which there is no room for hefitation:— 
duty, reafon, honefty, and good-nature, plainly 
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guide us to the paths we ought to tread, and which 
in fwerving from, we can have no excufe. 

In the firft place, the obligations we have in 
Heaven are felf-evident; not to mention our exift- 
ence, (which I have heard fome people, who en« 
joy not every thing they with for in this world, 
refufe to acknowledge as a blefling;) nor our ree 
demption and hopes of immortality (which too 
many are hardy enough to call in queftion): ex- 
clufive, I fay, of all the glorious profpects of an 
hereafter, is not our prefervation hereamidft innue 
merable dangers, which, tho’ unfeen, unthought 
of, continually furround us, not worthy of much 
more gratitude than is in our weak capacities to 
pay?—Thofe moft defended from hurts by the 
affluence of fortune and an indolent life,—thofe 
who loll in coaches, and {carce lift their hands to 
their head, are everymoment liable to fome inward 
fraGion, which may throw into diforder their 
whole frame.—l have heard anatomiits fay, that 
did we know the delicacy of the human fyflem,. 
the thoufand and ten thoufand fibres, which like 
threads run through every part of the body, and 
which, if any one fhould be cracked or removed out 
of its place, would prejudice, if not bring total de- 
f{tru€tion to the whole, we fhould tremble at move 
ing even a finger, for fear of hurting their elaftic 
quality, and cry out with the royal Pfalmift, 

‘“* Lord, lam fearfully and wonderfully made!” 

Yet how are all our motions fo guided and 
dire€ted by an invifible Power, that very rarely 
any incident of this kind happens, even to thofe 
who are continually employing themfelves in the 
moft robuft exercifes? 

When we look around the amazing fcenes 
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which this wide world affords, and confider the 
various produce of the earth and air, the unfathom. 
able deep, and the rivers iffuing fromit, all created 
for our ufe, and abounding with every thing necef- 
fary for our fupport.and pleafure; how can we {uf 
ficiently teftify our gratitude to the Difpenfer of 
thefe bleflings!—But if we lift up our eyes tothe 
immenfe expanfe above, where miriads of miriads 
of orbs, infinitely larger than that wherein we are 
placed, roll over our heads, felf-poifed in aether, 
and at the fame time refle&t, that fhould one of 
thefe ftart from its {phere, its fall would cruth this 
globe to atoms; how mutt our whole fouls diffolve 
in grateful contemplation on that Almighty Pow- 
er, whofe fingle fat regulates their motions, foas 
to be of no prejudice to each other, or to us! 
. Thofe who difbelieve, or affect to ditbelieve, 
all other obligations, readily acknowledge them~ 
felves bound by thefe, and are afhamed and angr 
if but fufpe&ed guilty of ingratitude on this fcore. 

Our parents, as next to Heaven the authors of 
our being, and protedtors of our helplefs infancy, 
certainly claim the firft and greateft thare of our 
love and gratitude.—Never is it in our power to 
recompenie thofe tender cares they feel for us ;— 
yet what we can we ought:—love and refpe& to 
them areduties fo knownanduniverfally confefied, 
that where a perfon is vifibly wanting in either of 
thefe, h@is defervedly looked upon as a monfter. 
Moft people, therefore, efpecially of the better 
fort, endeavour to maintain an exterior thew of 
this gratitude, though too many -have little of it 
in their hearts. 

Thofe alfo who under our parents have the 
care of our education, fuch as tutors, governors, — 
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or governeffes, if they have difcharged the truft ree 
pofed in them, by infpiring us with true notidns 
of honour and virtue, juftly demand our gratitude; 
and we ought not only to acknowledge the obli- 
gations we owe to their integrity, but recompenfe 
it by all the ats of friendthip in our power. 

Nor ought we to deny fome gratitude due to 
our menial fervants, when the refpeét they pay us 
is accompanied with love; and we perceive, as 
we eafily may, that what they do for us proceeds 
from fomething more than mere duty.—Such a 
fervant is indeed a jewel rare to be found, and de- 
ferves to be ufed with all the indulgence we can 
thew, without leffening our authority. 

If, according to the different relations they 
ftand in to us, we treat any of thefe in an unbe- 
coming manner, we are guilty of an ingratitude, 
which no excufe can fhadow over:—the obliga- 
tions I have mentioned are plain, convincing, and 
when not acknowledged, though no human law 
exift againft the unnatural propenfity, 

‘© Heaven feldom fails to punifh it in kind, 

“« The ungrateful does a more ungrateful find.” 

There are alfo others more diftant, though not 
lefs binding debts of gratitude owing from us,fuch 
as that toa king when he is truly the father of his 
people, when he places his chief glory in the hap- 
pinefs of the commonwealth, when he exerts his 
power only for our protection, when he fieks no 
pretences to opprefs us with taxations, nor per- 
mits a haughty over-grown minifter to infult and 
ruin us;—to all the members of a wife and un- 
corrupt fenate, who {peak the fenfe of thofe whofe 
reprefentatives they are, who defpife not our in- 
ftru€tions, but make their firft bufinefs the redrefg 
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of our grievances, and by their upright behaviour 
and fteady adherance to the conftitution, preferve 
the balance of power between the king and people; 
—to every civil magiftrate, who is diligent in his 
office for executing juftice,and maintaining peace; 
—to thofe of the clergy, whofe piety, charity, 
temperanee, and humility of manners, are a proof 
that they themfelves are convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine they preach;—and laftly, tho’ not 
leaft worthy our confideration and regard, to the 
gallant failors, who are the guardians of our com- 
merce abroad, and the true and fole bulwark of our 
iflands from all foreign force, who dare every dan- 
ger, endure every hardfhip, that we may fleep 
fecurely and at eafe. 

Whoever feels not a due portion of love and 
veneration for thefe, or any of thefe, is unworthy 
to. fhare the benefits derived from them, and ought 
to be banifhed to fome other country, where the 
very reverfe of all thefe excellent qualities are 
practifed, and no fuch perfons as I have defcribed 
are to be found. 

Thad wrote thus far the fenfe of our Society 
atour Jaft meeting, as near as 1 remember, and 
was proceeding with fomething of my own, when 
Mira and Euphrofine came into the room, and 
looking over my papers, * You have forgot,” faid 
the former of thefe ladies, **to make any mention 
‘* of authors in your-detail of thofe to whom the 
& public is obliged :—pray, is laying out the brain 
‘in an endeavour to improve or to divert the 
‘ world, of no more eftimation with you, than 
* to be paffed over in filence?” 

Euphrofine feconded this reproof, which I 
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could not but allow the jultice of, and heartily a 
pardon for fo palpable an omiffion. 

It is indeed to books we owe all that which dif. 
tinguifhes us from favages; and it would be ex 
tremely ungrateful to refufe our good-will to the 
compofers of what afford us the greateft of all be. 
nefits, that of informing the mind, corfecting the 
manners, and enlarging the underftanding. 

What clods of earth fhould we have been but 
for reading!—how ignorant of every thing but 
the fpot we tread upon!—Bcoks are the channel 
through which all ufeful arts and feiences are com 
veyed.—By the help of books we fit at eafe, and 
travel to the moft diftant parts; behold the cuf 
toms and manners of all the different nations in 
the habitable globe; may take a view of heaven 
itfelf, and traverfe all the wonders of the fkies.— 
By books we learn tc fuftain calamity with pa 
tience, and bear profperity with moderation. —By 
books we are enabled to compare paft ages withB 
the prefent; to difcover what ij our fore-fathen 
was worthy imitation, and what fhould be avoid-§ 
ed ; to improve upon their virtues, and take warn 
ing by their errors.—It is books which difpel that 
gloomy melancholy our climate but too much in- 
clines us to, and in its room diffufes an enlivening & 
chearfulnefs.—In fine, we are indebted to book 
for every thing that can profit or delight us. 

Authors, therefore, can never be too much che. 
rifhed and encouraged, when what they write is 
calculated for public utility, whether it be for in- 
ftru€tion or innocent amufement; and it muft be 
confefled it would bz a proof of the moft fordid 
and ungrateful fpirit to deny the recompence of 
their labour, yet enjoy all the advantages of it. 
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It may, indeed, be objected, that many ofthem 
deferve little thanks for occafioning that wafte of 
time the reading of them takes up; but the fame 
may with equal jultice be alledged againft all thofe 
others in public ftations | have mentioned, fince it 
is not to 4 bad king, a corrupt parliament, an in- 
dolent magiftrate, a haughty, ambitious, or in- 
temperate clergyman, or an unfkilful failor, any 
more than a weak, illiterate, or vicious author, I 
pretend our gratitude is due. 

On the contrary, when thofe who fhould pro- 
tect, enflave us;—when thofe who fhould defend, 
betray us;—-when thofe who fhould guide, lead 
us out of the way;—and thofe, from whom we 
might expect pity and relief, only laugh at our 
diftrefles, and triumph in our mifery; whatever 
eminence they are placed in, or by what name fo- 
ever they are. dignified and diftinguifhed, merit, 
in proportion to their greatnefs, and the power 
they have of doing good or hurt, only reproaches 
uttered in the bitterneis of heart. 

But when any one, who has the abilities, exerts 
them for the common good of mankind, the pains 
taken for that purpofe deferve not only bare 
thanks, but the warmeft wifhes of the heart:— 
ali who hear us fpeak of a praife-worthy action 
without praife would condemn us; for our own 
fakes therefore we commend, but we feel for that 
of others:—true gratitude kindles up the whole 
foul, and fhews by the manner more than the mat- 
ter of what we fay, that it longs to manifeft itfelf 
in fomething more than words. 

There is certainly fomething extremely ami- 
able in a grateful mind, and whoever is poffefled 
of it, though he may be mifled by the weaknefs 
D2 
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of his judgment to teftify it in things not altoge- 
ther commendable, yet the effeéts are deferving: 
pardon for the fake of the caufe; and fuch a one 
can never be premeditately unjuft or bafe. ' 

But, after ail that I have faid, my weak endea- 
vours only ferve to thew how in fome inftances 
gratitude may be carried to an excefs, and how in 
others it can never extend itfelf too far; yet is the 
definition {till a fecret;—a gordian knot, I fear, 
not to be untied by any human fkill.—To fepa- 
rate and dillinguifh it from other paflions of a 
quite different nature, which it either covers o- 
ver, or is mingled with, is an intricacy impenetra- 
ble, but by Hiin who fees into the inmoft recefles 
of the heart. 

Nothing is more common than for ations 
which owe their rife merely to pride and oftenta- 
tion to be miflaken for this truly noble principle: 
—many a one has requited fome trifling obliga- 
tion with another of the greateft confequence, only 
to acquire the reputation of a grateful perfon; 
when at the fame time he has a thoufand times 
wifhed in fecret that fome accident, of how dread- 
fula nature he valued not, might render the other 
whom he was about to favour, not in a condition 
to receive it. 

Sir Thomas Plaufible was one day in company 
at a tavern, when word was brought him, that 
young Wildman was arrefted, and carried to prifon’ 
for a large fum of money.—** How!” faid the ba- 
ronet, “I wonder he would not. fend to me on’ 
“‘ the firft notice he had of this affair:—if I had’ 
“* known he had laboured under any fuch appre- 
‘¢ henfion, it never fhould have come to this.” 


Having exprefled himfelf to this effect, he 
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called haftily for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a 
note to his fteward, ordering him to go and releafe 
the gentleman immediately, paying the debt and 
charges, be the amount ever fo great. This he 
fent by the waiter, and perceiving fo extraordinary 
an act of liberality to one who it was well known 
was in no condition to repay it, or ever likely to 
do fo, aftonifhed all who were witneffes of it; 
‘¢ Gentlemen,” faid he, “I hate ingratitude; 
¢¢ Wildman, it is true, cannot be allowed to be 
“aman of much merit in the world, but I owe 
‘¢him a favour, and rejoice in an opportunity to 
“ return it: you muft know, continued he, that 
‘¢ about five or fix years ago, he was fecond toa 
* coufin german of mine three times removed; 
“ and till now, fortune never put it in my power 
“ to convince him how fenfibly I was touched with 
the obligation.” 

This ftill more amazed the company, and Sir 
Thomas heard nothing the whole time he was with 
them but his own praifes:—the thing afterwards 
made a great noife in town, and he paffes to this 
day for the moft grateful and generous fpirited 
man in the world. 

But how little was this man of honour known! 
—At the time he was conferring this favour on 
one of the moft worthlefs of mankind, and to 
whom in effect he had not the leaft obligation, he 
refufed to affift in the utmoft diftrefs one who had 
been the companion of his youth, and whofe purfe 
he had commanded when their too expenfive mu- 
tual pleafures had reduced him to the want of it. 

This gentleman, whom I fhall call Loftland, 
was born to a plentiful eftate; but by the negli-. 
gence or knavery of his guardians in the firft place, 
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and his own tooeafy temper inthe next, was driven) 
to great neceflities.—He lay fick at that time, and 
wanted many things which his condition required; 
—he had wrote feveral letters to Sir Thomas, re 
minding him of their former friendfhip, which, 
on his part never had fubfided, and requefted’ 
fome relief in his prefent exigence:—to all 
which, this feemingly fo grateful man either re- 
turned no anfwers, or fuch as contained trifling 
excufes.—Loftland, unable to fupport this flight 
from a perfon he thought he might have had fome 
dependence upon, funk beneath the weight of it 
more than by that of his diftemper, and died ina 
fhort time after.—So true are the poet’s words: 

“ Fate ne’er ftrikes deep, but when unkindnefé 

joins.” 

Many fuch Plaufibles are there in the world, 
and fo eafy it is for the hypocrite in any virtue to 
deceive us by his fpecious pretences. 

Oppofite to thefe there is another fpecies of 
mankind in the world, a race of odd mortals, who 
boaft of juftice, generofity, and talk loudly of 
their gratitude, yet are blown up to that ridicu- 
lous degree by arrogance and felf-conceit, that 
they never think themfelves obliged; they imagine 
all that is done for them is their due; and every 
favour overpaid in the acceptance.—Bounties 
conferred on them, in bare compaflion to their 
wants, they call policy in the donor, to engage 
their friendthip and good-will; and fet fo high a 
value in vouchfafing, that if at any time a per- 
fon, to whom they may happen to owe the higheft 
obligations, {peaks or looks not juft in the manner 
they approve, they will threaten to vifit them no 
more, and indeed be as good as their word free 
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quently, to the great eafe of thofe who have en- 
dured their company only through an exuberance 
of good-nature: but pleafant enough is it to ob- 
ferve how they laugh and hug themfelves with the 
thoughts of the mortification thofe are under who 
are deprived of the happinels of converfing’ with 
them. 

If a perfon of this humour happens to confer a 
favour on any one, as his pride,. if he has the 
power, will make him ready to do it, not only the 
receiver, but all who are any way related,” he 
thinks bound to be his flaves for ever:—they 
muft no more have any will, any difpofition of 
their own, all muft be governed by his fuperior 
judgment; and if he difcovers they even think in 
a manner different from him, bafe, unworthy, 
thanklefs, are the kindeft epithets he beftows on 
them. 

Such a one it is equally dangerous to be civil 
to, or affront; but as they are never diflemblers, a 
fmall fhare of difcernment ferves to point themout: 
whoever obliges them is a prodigal in goodnefs, but 
thofe who can condefcend to be obliged by them, 
muft have fouls too mean to deferve any pity for 
the treatment they receive. 

There are befides a third fort, lefs fordid and 
deceitful than the firft, and of a lefs perverfe and 
crooked difpofition than the laft defcribed, and yet 
blameable enough too:—thefe are abundantly. 
grateful while you continue to oblige them; ap- 
proach you with more fubmiflions than you re- 
quire of them; over-rate every thing you do for 
them; extol you to the fkies in all company; and 
feem proud of acknowledging every favour they 
have received;—but if at laft they happen te 
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requeft any thing which does not fuit with your 
convenience to grant, they fet all that is paft at 
nought, retract the fine things they have faid of 
you, and fometimes even go fo far as to load you 
with the moft grofs abufe. 

This is a temper, which, as it fhews itfelf not 
immediately, one cannot fo well guard againtt; 
but when once difcovered, fhould be as much exe 
pofed as poffible, to prevent others from being de~ 
ceived by it. 

No one who is a felf-lover can ever be truly 
grateful or fincere; for though that paflion engages 


a perfon to love all that love him for a time, yet” 


will it make him on the firft profpe& of a greater 
advantage, prefently transfer his affeCtions elfe~ 
where. 

As for the gratitude of a lover to his miftrefs, 
or a lady to her lover, I have already fhewn in my 
comments on Amintor’s letter, that there is no 
fuch thing in reality, all the a€tions being govern- 
ed by a paflion which there is no over-ruling en- 
tirely; or if there be, that is only when they con- 
fent to marry thofe they cannot love; for certainly 
that can never be a true gratitude, though it fome~ 
times bears the name, which influences a perfon 
to join in an union for life with one, whom they 
muft every day render more miferable, by giving 
every day new proofs of averfion. 

It is, therefore, always owing to fome latent 
felf-intereft, when either man or woman confents 
to do this violence to inclination. 

Amelia, the great fortune, yielded, after a long 
courtfhip, to marry Melania, a gentleman of {mall 
eftate:—but wherefore did the fo? Only to con 
ceal, under the name of wife, the effects of hes 
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 ¢riminal converfation with Polities the gametter : 
—yet fhe will tell you, fhe gave her perfon and 
fortune to Me‘ania merely as a reward of his con- 
ftancy; and did this injured hufband make any 
complaints of her indifference or contempt, or 
was obferved to abate any part of that re{pect and 
tendernefs he treated her with before marriage, 
all mankind would brand him with the highett in- 
giatitude. 

Could we look into the fecrets of the wedded 
world, I more than fear we fhould find innume- 
rable inftances, where gratitude in both fexes has 
been but the pretext to matk over fome lefs Jaud- 
able motives. 

There is, 1 think, another miftaken notion 
pretty general, and that is, when of two perfons 
who long have loved, and given each other ail the 
proofs of affection in their power, the one thall 
fall off without receiving any cauie from the other, 
and for the fake of a new object forfeit all vows, 
renounce all obligations, and leave the forfaken 
party to Janguifh in vain complainings:—in fuch 
a circumitance, ungrateful isthe epithet commonly 
given to the perfon guilty of violated faith; but I 
can by no means allow it to be juft, becaufe I once 
more beg leave to affert, that to love is not an 
action of the will, and we cannot pay any farther 
than is in our power: a perfon may change in the 
manner I have mentioned, yet know the change 
unreafonable, and fincerely wifh there were a pof- 
fbility that the firft obligations {till retained their 
force ; therefore the tranfition proceeds not from 
ingratitude, but weaknefs and inftability, a waver- 
ing and inconftant mind, which knows not how 
to fettle, nor what would fatisfy it. 
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Let no one think, however, that I mean to pal« 
liate the crime of fo grofs an abufe of tendernefs, 
by attempting to prove it cannot properly be cal« 
led ingratitude; on the contrary, the man or wo- 
man guilty of it, in my opinion, merits the fevee 
reft cenfure, yet not fo much becaufe they change 
from one obje& to another, as becaufe they did 
not well confult their own heart before they made 


the firft overture :—a paffion infpired by that fym=" 


pathy I have mentioned, founded on reafon, and 
recompenfed by kindnefs, can never alter, anda 
perfon who declares himfelf a lover, fhould firft 
afk himfelf the queftion, and be well affured he 
can be always fo. 

Nor can I call it ingratitude between married 
perfons, where one of them, by the arbitrary power 
of parents, fhall be compelled to give a hand with- 
out a heart, and is afterwards unable to fubdue the 
fixed averfion, fo far as to return the affe€tion of 
the other with any degrec of tendernefs. This is, I 
confefs, a cafe truly pitiable on both fides, but yet 
leaves no room for reproach on either, unlefs the 
party who diflikes has ungencroufly concealed it 
before marriage, or the party difliked is foolrthly 
obftinate enough to run the hazard of becoming 
more engaging afterwards. 

In a word, 1 can fee no ingratitude in love af- 
fairs, except in one circumftance, which is this: 
—If a perfon is extremely beloved by one, for 
whom he or fhe, for I do not confine myfelf to 
fexes, has neither inclination nor averfion, and to 
whom either to be united or not is a matter of ine 
difference, yet endeavours to make the moft of 
what affeCtion offers, by higgling for more advan- 
tages than his or her fortune could any way pre- 
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tend to, without that partial affection, fuch a be- 
haviour is indeed ungrateful as well as fordid. 

We frequently hear of inftances of this kind, 
but I heartily with that all fuch thanklefs perfons 
might meet the fame fate with one, whofe adven-= 
tures, I believe, will not be difagreeable to my 
readers. 7 

Celemena was the daughter and fole heirefs 
of a gentleman of a very large eftate, perfe€tly 
agreeable in her perfon without being a beauty; 
fhe had a good capacity and an excellent difpofi- 
tion: being fuch, it is not to be wondered at that 
her parents were extremely tender of her, nor that 
they made her inftruéted in all the accomplifh« 
ments befitting a perfon of her fex and fortune. 

But that to which fhe moft applied herfelf was 
mufic and finging; fhe would fit the whole day, 
if not called from it, at her harpfichord, practifing 
thofe leffons which had been given her in the 
morning, and by degrees became fo attached to it, 
that in effe& the regarded nothing elfe—Her 
governefs often chid her for devoting herfelf fo 
much to one thing, and reminded her, that though 
mufic was very agreeable, yet there were other 
ftudies more worthy her attention, and ought at 
leaft to have their fhare.—This fhe feemed fenfible 
of, but could not be brought to lay afide her books 
without reluctance, and whatever fhe employed 
herfelf in, the laft new fong ran always in her 
head.—When the hour in which her mafter in 
this fcience accuftomed to vifit her approached, 
fhe was continually looking on-her watch, and if 
he came not at the moment fhe expected, difco- 
vered an impatience which was never feen in her 
on any other f{core. 
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This, with fome glances fhe was ignorant of 
herfelf, yet obferved by the governefs, made that 
careful creature tremble, left her young charge 
fhould be no lefs pleafed with the perfon of her 
‘mafter than with his art:—fhe kept thofe fufpi« 
cions however for fome time to herfelf, but ima- 
gining that every day gave her frefh reafons to 
believe they had not deceived her, the thought it 
her duty to acquaint the mother of Celemena with 
them. 

The old lady imparted what fhe had heard to 
her hufband, and on reafoning on the fubjed, 
when they confidered their daughter’s youth, her 
exceflive fondnefs for mufic, and the handfome 
perfon of the man in queftion, they began to fear 
the governefs had not been miftaken. 

After debating what was beft to be done in fo 
‘vexatious an affair, it feemed moft proper to them 
both, to difcharge Mr Quaver, for fo I fhall call 
him, from his attendance, without giving any 9- 
ther reafon for it than that they thought Celemena 
had made a fufficient progrefs, and had no occa- 
fion for further inftructions. 

The putting this refolution into execution con- 
vinced them, that what they feared was too furea 
truth: the melancholy which Celemena fell into 
on the lofs: of this mafter, fhewed not only that 
fhe loved, but alfo loved him to an uncommon 
degree.—All that could be done for her amufe- 
ment or diverfion, had not the leaft effeét, and the 
diforder of her mind had fo great an influence 
over her body, that the fell in a fhort time into a 
violent fever: her life for fome days was defpaired 
of; but her youth, ftrength, and conftitution, 
joined with the fhill of the phyficians, at length 
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repelled that enemy to nature:—the fever left 
her, but the caufe {till remaining, threw her into 
another diftemper, which threatened no Jefs fatal, 
though lefs fudden confequences:—in fine, fhe 
had all the fymptoms of a confumption; and thofe 
who had the care of her, both in her late and 
prefent illnefs, eafily perceiving that the laboured 
under fome inward grief, told her parents, that 
without that were removed, it would be in vain 
for them to hope they fhould preferve their 
daughter. 

A fecond confultation was held on this affli€t- 
ing news, between the father, mother, and gover- 
nefs of the young lady; the refult of which was, 
that the latter fhould, by all the ftratagems the 
could invent, draw her into a confeffion of the 
truth:—they flattered themfelves, that if the fee 
cret was once revealed, the arguments they might 
make ufe of to her would enable her to overcome 
a paflion fo unworthy of her; but if all failed, 
they refolved rather to gratify, than fee hei perith 
in the hopelefs flame. 

It was no difficult matter for a perfon, who by 
her age doubtlefs had fomie time or other in her life 
experienced the paflion the was about to fpeak of, 
to talk of it in fuch a manner as fhould difcover 
the progrefs of it in another. Celemena betrayed 
herfelf, without knowing fhe did fo; and when 
fhe found her fecret was revealed, {crupled not to 
confefs, that fhe took a ftrange liking to Mr Qua- 
ver’s perfon and converfation from the firft time 
-he was introduced to her;—that the more fhe faw 
him, the more her inclination increafed, till it 
entirely engroffed her whole heart; and that by 
what fhe had endured fince fhe had been deprived 
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of feeing him, fhe was very well convinced the 
could not live without him; but added, that the 
believed he was ignorant of the love the bore him; 
* At leaft, faid the, I hope he is; for I fhould die 
** with thame, if I thought he fufpeCted me guilty 
** of a weaknefs, which I cannot forgive in mye 
“ felf.” 

The governefs comforted her the beft the could; 
and perceiving that the hurry of fpirits this dif. 
courfe had put her in, made her ready to faint a. 
way, exceeded her commiffion fo far as to give 
her hopes, that if the really loved to that excefs 
fhe appeared to do, and thought him worthy of 
being her hufband, her parents might be brought 
to confent. 

This feemed too great a happinefs for the ena- 
moured maid to give much credit to; yet the 
tranfport fhe was in at the bare mention of it, 
and the agonies {he fell into, as reafon abated the 
pleafing idea, affured the perfon who was witnels 
of them, that there was no other means of faving 
her life than fuch a confirmation. 

She went direétly from her to the old lady's 
apartment, and related to her the whole of what 
had .paffed between them :—how great was her af: 
fli&tion any one may guefs; but flattering herfelf 
that fhame might work fome effe& on her, the 
bid the governefs let her know fhe had acquainted 
both her and her father with the fecret; “anc you 
“* may tell her, added fhe, that you have endea- 
*¢ youred to prevail on us to comply with her in- 
“ clinations; but that the furprize and grief we.are 
“ in at hearing the had fo much demeaned herfelf, 
“ as to entertain a thought of fuch a fellow, made 
“ us give no anfwer to what you faid.” 
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The governefs went immediately about making 
this eflay, though certain in her mind of the little 
fuccefs it would have :—the paflion Celemena was 
infpired with, was indeed too ftrong to be over- 
come this way; arid though dutiful and wanting 
in none of thofe refpeéts owing from children to 
their parents, not all the forrows fhe occafioned 
them in this point, had*power to turn the current 
of her affe€tions. 

Finding her mother came not into her cham- 
ber the next day as ufual, fhe doubted not but her 
indignation againtt her paffion was at leaft equal to 
the grief for her condition; and defpairing df any 
effect of her governefs’s promifes, her heart, over- 
prefled beneath a weight of anguith, refufed its 
accuftomed motion, and fhe fell into faintings, 
out of which fhe was not without great difficulty 
recovered. 

Her mother, diftracted at the danger of fo dar- 
ling a child, cried out to her, that her inclinations 
fhould no: longer be oppofed;—that fince Qua- 
ver was fo neceflary to her life, he fhould imme- 
diately be made acquainted with his good fortune; 
and that the moment of her recovery fhould join 
their hands. 

The father no lefs anxious, made the fame pro- 
mife, which Celemena ftill doubting the perfor- 
mance of, they both confirmed with the moft fo- 
Jemn oath. 

As it could not be fuppofed but that the mufi- 
cian would receive an offer of this nature with an 
excels of humility and joy, he was fent for, and 
told by the parents of Celemena, that as, notwith- 
ftanding the difparity between them, the young 
lady had thought him worthy, they too dearly 
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prized her to thwart her inclinations, and would 
beftow her on him, in cafe he had no previous en- 
gagement. 

The aftonifhment he was in at the beginning 
of this difcourfe was very vifible in his counte. 
nance, but being mafter of a good fhare of cun- 
ning, it abated; and he not only recovered him 
felf entirely before they had finifhed what they 
had to fay, butalfo refolved what anfwer he fhould 
make. 

He had heard the young lady had been danges 
rouily ill fome time, and that the ftill kept her bed, 
and fo fudden and unexpected a propofal made to 
him by her parents, left no room to doubt the 
motive of it; fo without any confideration of what 
he owed either to her love, or this condefcenfion 
in them, he meditated only how to make the beft 
bargain he could for his pretty perfon, which he 
now thought he could not fet too. high a value 
upon. 

After having affured them, that he was under 
no engagement, and flightly thanking them for 
the honour they did him in making choice of him 
for a fon-in-law, he begged leave to know what 
portion they intended to give their daughter. 

Such a queftion, from a man whom they ex- 
pected would have rather thrown himfelf at their 
feet, all in extafy and tran{fport, might very well 
aftonifl them:—they looked one upon another 
for fome minutes, without being able to reply; 
but the father firft regaining prefence of mind,— 
“ Mr Quaver,” faid he, “ fince I am willing to 
“‘ give my daughter to you, there is little room for 
s you to fuppofe I fhould beftow a beggar on you; 
* but fince you feem to doubt it, I will put five 
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¢‘ thoufand pounds into your hands for the prefent, 
s and, according as I find you behave, willadd to 
6 it,” 

“¢ Five thoufand pounds!” cried the mufician; 
¢¢ Sir, | live very well as lam on my bufinefs, and 
s¢ wil] not fell my liberty for twice the fum.” 

Nothing could have been a greater proof of 
the confideration this tender father had of his 

‘child, than that he did not refent this arrogance 
in the object of her affection, by ordering his foot- 
men to turn him out of doors; but his fears for 
her over-ruled all he owed to himfelf, and he only 
ceplied, “ Well,” Mr Quaver, “I will think of 
¢ your demand, and if you call to-morrow wilk 
“ acquaint you with the refult.” 

It would be needlefs to repeat the thock fuch 
a behaviour mutt be to perfons of their rank and 
figure in the world; or how great an aggravation 
it was to their affliction, that Celemena fhould 
have beftowed her heart on a man whofe mind was 
as fordid as his birth was mean :—they were fear- 
ful of acquainting her with the little regard he 
feemed to have for her; but on her being extreme- 
ly urgent to know what had paffed at an interview 
her peaee was fo deeply interefted in, they at laft 
ventured to repeat not only the demand that Qua- 
ver had made, but alfo defcribed the infolent man« 
ner in which he {poke and looked; but withal af- 
fured her, that for her fake they would both for- 
give and comply with it. 

Celemena liftened attentively to the narrative, 
but feemed much lefs troubled than their appre- 
henfions had fuggefted ;—the fainted not, fhe even 
wept not, but, after a little paufe thanked her fa- 
yher for the unexampled tendernefs he exprefied 
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for her, and befeeched him, that fince he was fg 
good to grant every thing defired by a man, who, 
fhe confeffed, was worthy of little, either from 
him or herfelf, that fhe might be placed the next 
day in fome room, where fhe might hear, unfeen 
by him, how he received the condefcenfion that 
would be made him. 

This requeft was eafily granted; and when they 
were told he was below, a fervant was ordered to 
conduct him into a room divided only by a thin 
wainfeot from Celemena’s chamber. She had 
quitted her bed that day, which for a long time 
fhe had not been able to-do, and fat with her go- 
vernefs as clofe as. fhe could to the partition, fo 
that fhe could hear all: that paffed. with the fame 
eafe, as if the had been.in.the room. with them. 

«“ Well, Mr Quaver,” faid the old gentleman, 
«s | think you told me yefterday, that the price at 
“ which you fet your liberty was ten thoufand 
“ pounds :—it is certainly a great fum for a pers 
«¢ fon of your vocation, who have no other joins 
“ture to make my daughter than a few mufie 
‘6 books; but as fhe has fet her heart upon you, 
“I will not refufe you, and the money hall be 
** paid on the day of marriage.” 

** Alas, fir,” replied the other, ‘¢ Fam forry I 
4¢ was fo unhappy to be: miftaken; I told you that 
4¢ T would not marry for twice the fum you offered 
s¢ at firft, which you may remember was twice five 
*‘ thoufand pounds,—and I think you cannot give 
* me lefs than-fifteen thoufand, and five thoufand 
‘* at the birth of the firft child; befides, 1 expect 
** you fhould fettle your whole eftate on me after 
** your deceafe, that your daughter, who I know 
‘is heirefs, may not 2fflume too much, as. many 
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« wives do, when they have the power of receive 
s¢ ing rents lodged in their own hands.” 

_ At thefe words the father was obliged to fum- 
mon all his moderation, yet could not reftrain 
bimfelf from crying out, ** Heaven! What have 
‘| done to merit a punifhment fo fevere!—Un- 
« happy Celemena, to love where there is nothing 
‘‘ but what ought to create contempt.” 

«‘ Whatever opinion you may have of me, fir,” 
returned Quaver, with a moft audacious air, * I 
“know myfelf, and fhall not abate an ace of my 
«demand: if you think fit to comply with it, J 
“ will make a good hufband to your daughter; if 
“ not, Iam your humble fervant.” 

Celemena no fooner heard this, than the fent 
her governefs to beg her father to come into her 
chamber before he made any farther reply to what 
was faid; and on his entering threw herfelf at his 
feet, and embracing his knees with a. vehemence 
which furprized him,—* O, fir, faid the, by all 
“ the love and tendernefs you have ever ufed me 
“ with, by this laft, the greateft proof fure that e- 
“ver child received, I conjure you, fuffer not 
“ yourfelf nor me to be one moment longer af- 
“ fronted and infulted by that unworthy fellow, 
“ whom I almoft hate myfelf for ever having had 
“a favourable thought of :—fpurn him, I befeech 
“ you, from your prefence;—let him feek a. wife 
“ more befitting him than Celemena, who now 
‘* hates and {corns him.” 

“ But are you certain, my dear, faid this fond 
“ father, that you can perfift in thefe fentiments?” 

“ For ever, fir, anfwered fhe; and your com- 
“ mands to unite me to fuch a wretch would 
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‘* now render me more miferable than two days 
“ paft your refufal would have done.” 

It is not to be doubted but that the old gentle. 
man was tranfported at this unlooked-for change, 
and returning to Quaver, whom he found looking 
in the glafs, and humming over a tune of his own 
compofing, he told him, * That the farce was 
*¢ entirely over; Celemena had only a mind to di- 
*¢ vert herfelf with his vanity, which having done, 
** he might go about his bufinefs, for there was 
“no danger of her dying, unlefs it were with 
‘¢ Jaughing at his fo eafily believing that to be fe- 
§* rious which was only a jeft.” 

‘The mufician, fo lately blown up with felf-con- 
ceit, was now quite crufhed at once; and as thofe 
too foon elated with the appearance of any pro- 
fperous event are with the fame eafe dejected with 
the reverfe, he looked like one transfixed with 
thunder; but when he was about to fay fomething 
in a ftammering voice, by way of reply, the old 
gentleman cut him fhort, by telling him in the 
moft contemptuous manner, “ That as neither 
‘¢ himfelf nor his daughter had any difpofition to 
“€ continue the frolick, he had. no more bufinefs 
“‘ there; but might go home and dream of a fine 
“lady with fifteen thoufand pounds, and a great 
*¢ eftate.” 

‘To prove how much he was in earneft, he rang 
the bell, and ordered his fervants to fhew him 
out; on which he muttercd fomewhat between 
his teeth, and went away juftly mortified, and 
ready to hang himfelf for what he had loft by his 
egregious folly. 

Celemena, perfeétly cured of her paffion, and 
no otherwife troubled than athamed of having e+ 
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yer entertained one for a perfon fuch as he had 
now proved himfelf, foon refumed her former 
health and vivacity; and was fome time after 
married to a perfon of condition, who knew how 
to efteem her as he ought. 

This behaviour in Quaver I will allow to be 
the higheft ingratitude, and am very certain there 
are many fuch examples of it in our bargain- 
makers for marriage, though all have not the 
fame fpirit and refolution Celemena teftified in 
refenting it. 

Thus have I attempted to obviate fome of 
thofe errors in jugment, concerning the crime of 
ingratitude which frequently miflead the mind; 
yet on the whole T mult conclude as I began, that 
there is no poflibility of tracing it in all circum- 
frances and cafes. 

That I may evoid the imputation of being - 
ty of it myfelf, I muft not forget to acknowledge 
the great favour I have received from the publi¢ 
by their encouragement of thefe my monthly lu- 
cubrations, and alfo for Diftrario’s letter, which 
is juft now come to hand, and which I affure 
him fhall be inferted in the next FEmaLe SPec- 
TATOR; with the fentiments of our club on the 
matter it contains. 
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eee beginning to thicken 
upon us, and every one being defirous of 
fomewhat by way of comment or reply, due or- 
der muft be obferved as to inferting and anfwer- 
ing letters as they come to hand; we therefore 
hope thofe of a later date will not take ill that we 
give the firft place to that of Diftrario, as having 
been firft received. - 


To the FemaLe Srecratror. 


MaApam, 

“ THE juftice you have done in recommending 
‘¢ dramatic performances, before any other of the 
* prefent more encouraged diverfions of the town, 
“ renders your monthly eflays a proper vehicle to 
“ convey the groans of the ftage to the ears of 
“the public; nor can thofe gentlemen who un- 
“ happily have devoted themfelves to the Mufes, 
*¢ find any means of making their complaint with 
** fo much probability of fuccefs, as through your 
nervous and pathetic ftrains. 

‘¢ Be not ftartled, Lbefeech you, at the fight of 
‘¢ this long epiftle, nor imagine it is my intention 
** to trouble you with any anima:verfion on the 
‘¢ late or prefent conteft between the patenteesand 
*¢ players; the town is already fufliciently peftered 
6 with cafes and replies, and [ am afraid thefe idle 
*€ quarrels among themfelves will rather contri- 
** bute to bring acting in general into contempt, 


** than be of any fervice to the perfons concerned 
** in them. 
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«¢ No, madam, my aim is to obviate the more 
real misfortunes of the theatres, and fhew how 
“ the drama is wounded through the fides of thofe 
«‘ by whom alone it can exift with any honour or 
“ reputation. 

“‘ There are two reafons commonly afhi gned 
« why the nobility and better fort of people have 
« of late years very much withdrawn that encou~ 
“ ragement they ufed to vouchfafe to the ftage.— 
“ The firftis, that the partin which Wilks, Booth, 
“ Cibber fenior, Oldfield, Porter, and fome others 
“ appeared in with great propriety, are but ill fup- 
“ plied by their fucceffors; but I cannot look on 
“this as any real objection, becaufe it would be 
“ both cruel and unjuft; a€&tors cannot always re- 
“ tain the fame faculties any more than other peo- 
“ ple, much lefs can they be immortal: befides, 
“ there are at this time feveral whofe merit ought 
not to be abforbed in the regard we pay to the 
4* memory of thofe who went before them. And 
“ if even they are lefs excellent, I do not perceive 
“ but the audiences are fatisfied with their endea-~ 
“ yours to pleafe us, by imitating them as far as 
“ lies in their power. The fecond, were it found- 
“ed on truth, would be of weight indeed; and 
“ that is, that there are now no gentlemen of any 
“ abilities that will write for the ftage, and that 
“the town is obliged to be content with feeing 
the fame things over and over again for feveral 
“ feafons together, without any one new fubject 
“ of entertainment being exhibited. The latter 
“ part of this objection is founded on too known 
‘a fact not to give fome credit to the former, 
“ efpecialiy when propagated by thofe whofe in- 
* tereft one would imagine it was to inculcate a 
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“ contrary opinion; but this it is to take upon me 


«to confute, by difplaying thofe latent motives “ th 
«¢ which have occafioned a report fo injurious to ¢ in 
‘‘ the prefent age, that I wonder nobody has yet « he 
‘¢ taken the pains to examine into it. « be 

s¢ Firft, let us afk the queftion whether there B “ d 
“are, or are not, any furviving geniufes truly § “it 
‘6 qualified to write for the ftage?—I believe no. B “0 
** body will anfwer in the negative, becaufe no. B J 
“¢ thing could be more eafy than to prove the con. B *t 
“trary. This being granted, let us afk farther, B “| 


‘¢ whence it comes to pafs that every one fhould 
«‘ now defpife an avocation, which was once at- 
‘¢ tended with confiderable profit, and fo much re« 
‘¢ putation, that fome of our greateft men have 
‘¢ valued themfelves more on their talents this 
‘¢ way, than on their coronets? Strange it feems 
‘¢ that the mame of a dramatic poet fhould at pre- 
‘¢ fent be fo contemptible, that no perfon of real 
“¢ abilities will chufe to be diftinguifhed by it! 

‘¢ Yet it is eafily accounted for, if the tedious 
‘¢ delays, the fhocking rebuffs, the numberlefs dif- 
‘6 ficulties an author is almoft fure to meet with, 
‘¢ in his attempt to introduce any new thing on 
“ the ftage, were laid open and confidered as they 
‘¢ ought. 

“ A perfon of condition would make but an 
*¢ odd figure, if, after having taken pains to oblige 
‘¢ the town, and do honour to the ftage, he fhould 
*< be made to dance attendance at the levee of an 
‘¢ imperious patentee for days, weeks, nay months 
‘ together, and receive no other anfwers than that 
‘ he had not had time to look over his play; that 
“he had miflaid it;—or perhaps affects to forget 
* he ever faw it:—at laft, the aCtors muit be con- 
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¢fulted, and it often happens that thofe among 
“ them who are leaft capable of judging, are called 
& into the cabinet council. If any one of thefe 
“ happens to diflike the charagter he imagines will 
« be allotted for him, then the whole piece is-‘con- 
“ demned; and the conclufion of the feafon, or 
“ it is pofible at that of two or three fucceeding 
ones, the author has it returned, and is told, 
“ It is not theatrical enough; aterm invented by 
s this auguift aflembly, to conceal their inability of 
“ pointing out the real faults, and the meaning 
‘ which can neither be defined by themfelves or 
“ any body elfe. 

“ But you will fay, Why fhould they behave 
in this manner?—Is it not the intereft of both 
“manager and actors to receive a good play, 
“ which will be certain of putting money in the 
pocket of the one, and fecuring the payment of 
“ the falaries of the other? 

. © To which I anfwer, that it is doubtlefs their 
“true intereft; but avarice and indolence render 
“ many people blind to what is fo:—the mana- 
“ ger flatters himfelf, that if the town cannot have 
“ new plays, they will come to old ones, and he 
“ fhould thereby fave the profits of the third night: 
s and the ators (thofe 1 mean of them who are at 
“‘ what they call the top of the bufinefs, for the 
* others have no influence) having their falaries 
“ fixed, think they have no occafion to take the 
“ trouble of ftudying new parts, fince they know 
they muft be paid equally the fame without it. 

“ Thefe, madam, are the falfe ill-judged max- 
ims by which both patentee and company are 
“ fwayed to reject the moft excellent pieces fub- 


mitted to their cenfure, and are the motives 
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«* which deter, as far as it relates to them, an aus 
‘‘ thor from offering any thing to the ftage. 
- Yet while I condemn the little inclinatiog 
*‘thofe gentlemen for the moft part teftify to 
4* oblige the town, or give encouragement to the 
* poets, I muft do them the juftice to fay, that it 
«* has not been always owing to them that fo many 
‘‘ improving and delightful entertainments have 
“ been deprived of feeing the light. There is 
«‘ancther more terrific cloud from a fuperior 
“‘ quarter hangs over the author’s hopes, and 
‘* threatens the deftruétion of his moft fanguine 
“* expectations. 

“‘ I believe neither yourfelf, nor any of your 
‘¢ readers will be at a lofs to underftand I mean the 
** licence-office, at the head of whicha great perfon 
“¢ is placed, who cannot be fuppofed tohave leifure 
‘* to infpect every one, nor indeed any of the pieces 
“‘ brought before him; and there is much more 
‘¢ than a bare poffibility, that his deputies may, 
*¢ either through weaknefs or partiality, err in theit 
“« judgment and give an unfair report; nay, fome 
** 90 fo far as to imagine they are under a fecret 
** compact with the managers of both houfes to 
‘* reject indifcriminately every thing that comes, 
‘© except recommended by the higher powers; 
** but this Iam far from being able to lay to their 
‘* charge, nor do indeed think either the one or 
‘¢ the other capable of entering into any fuch coms 
‘* bination. 

*« But to what, unlefs one of the foregoing rea- 
«+ fons, can we impute forbidding the tragedies of 
ss Edward and Eleonora, Guftavus Vafa, and fome 
s¢ other excellent performances, founded on the 
«¢ moft interefting parts of hiflory, fupported by 
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various turns and furprizing incidents, and il- 
% juftrated with all the ftrength and beauty of 
“ language; efpecially the former, which, for e- 
“ yery thing that can render a piece improving 
« and entertaining, finds itfelf not excelled (1 had 
# almoft faid equalled) by any thing either of the 
“ ancient or modern writers!—Yet was this ad- 
“ mirable play, when juft ready to make its ap- 
“ pearance, forbid to be acted, the longing expec 
“ tations of the public were difappointed, and we 
“ had been totally deprived of fo elegant an enter~ 
 tainment, did not, thank Heaven, the liberty of 
the prefs ftill continue in fome meafure with us. 

“Though {ftript of all the ornaments of drefs 
« and action, it gives in the reading a lafting and 
undeniable proof that it is neither want of abili- 
ties, or an idolence in exerting thofe abilities, 
“ but permiffion to exhibit them in a proper man- 
“ner, that the ftage at prefent affords fo little 
matter of attraction. 

“ But I will now come to the point, which 
* chiefly induced metotroublethe Fe MALE SPec- 
* TaTOR with this letter; and having enumerated 
“ the many hardfhips authors in general go thro’ 
“in attempting to get their plays acted, I will 
proceed as briefly as the circumftance will ad- 
“ mit, to lay before you thofe which myfelf in 
** particular have laboured under. 

“I muft inform you, madam, that I have 
wrote feveral things, which have not only been 
€ well received by the public, but have alfo been 
“ favoured with the approbation, of fome of our 
*‘ beft judges; and that it was no lefs owing to 
“‘ their encouragement than my own ambition, 
* that I refolved to try the force of my genius in 
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“the dramatic way, which, according to one of 
* the greateft of our Englitfh poets, 

6s —— is a bold pretence 

** To learning, breeding, wit, and eloquence” 

“* T ventured at it, notwithftanding; and, undes 
** terred by example, launched into that fea, on 
** whofe rocks and quickfands fo many much more 
** fkilful pilots than myfelf had been wrecked bes 
** fore my eyes. 

** To confefs the truth, I was greatly embolden- 
* ed by the favour and friendthip of a perfon of 
“ condition, a courtier, and who I imagined had 
** intereft enough both with the licenfer and play- 
** ers to introduce whatever he fhould recommend, 
*¢ But to re'urn:— 

“ As my genius inclined me chiefly to the fub- 
“lime, my firft attempt was tragedy.—The part 
*¢ of the hiftory I made choice of, was the famous 
“‘ combat between Edward, furnamed Ironfide, 
“ King of England; and the great Canute of Den- 
“ mark.—There appeared to me fo true a mag- 
“€ nanimity and paternal affeCtion for his people in 
“ that heroic prince, when to fave the effufion of 
“ their blood, he fet all his own, as well as king. 
‘¢ dom at ftake, and fought hand to hand with one 
“‘ who had no equal but himfelf in ftrength and 
** courage, while both armies ftood admiring {pec- 
*¢ tators only of his wondrous valour, that I thought 
“a more proper fubject could not have employed 
‘my pen.—I am not apt to be vain of my own 
‘¢ performances, but the friend above-mentioned 
“ affured me I had done my part as a poet; and 
** withal faid, he was forry I had not pitched upon 
** fome other ftory;—that this would never do; 
‘¢ —-that it would be looked upon as too romans 
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 tic;—that cuftoms were intirely changed fince 
« the days of Ironfide ;—that kings were now too 
“ facred to hazard their perfons in that manner; 
«¢ —and concluded with advifing me not to expofe 
« it, as it would never pafs the office, and might 
render me obnoxious. 

«‘ This was a very great mortification to me; 
« however, I fubmitted to his judgment,andchang- 
«ed the fcene to the laft part of that glorious mo- 
¢¢ narch’s life, where himfelf and kingdom were 
« betrayed and given up to ruin by the treachery 
and avarice of his firft minifter and favourite, 
« Edric duke of Mercia: but, alas! my patron 
“ difapproved of this more than the former, and 
“ told me, a firft minifter, efpecially an ill one, 
“ ought never to be reprefented on the ftage; be~ 
'  caufe feditious people might take upon them to 
s¢ draw parallels, thereby leffening the reverence 
* due to thofe in power. 

“I then took the liberty of intreating he would 
“ recommend fome part of hiftory for me to write 
“upon; but he told meas to that, he had not 
“ leifure to think of fuch things; all he could do 
“was to advife me either to find out or invent 
 fome agreeable fable, where no king or prime 
“ minifter of any fort had any bufinefs to be intro- 
duced; and above all things not to lay the fcene 
“ in any of the independent commonwealths, ‘ be- 
* caufe,’ faid he, * it may naturally draw you into 
* fome expreflions that may favour of republican- 
6 ifm.’ 

“ Some months I pafled in confidering what 
§* he had faid, and fearching hiftory in order to 
“ find out, if poffible, fome event, the reprefen- 
§* tation of which might be liable to none of thefe 
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s¢ objeGtions; but the thing was in itfelf an utter 
‘* impoflibility, and all my endeavours ferved only 
‘¢ to convince me it was fo. 

‘* My ambition of acquiring the name of a dra 
‘ matic author not being quelled by the difap- 
‘¢ pointments I received, {till flattered me witk 
“ better fuccefs in the comic vein—A whim 
“ which I thought would be entertaining enough, 
<¢ came into my head, and I threw it immediately 
‘¢ into fcenes, which I afterwards divided into five 
“ aéts, and gave the piece the title of the Blunder- 
“ ers, from two odd fellows I had introduced, who 
‘* were continually labouring to do and undo, and 
** made whatever was bad ftill worfe. 

« But, good Madam Spec¥aTor, how fhall I 
* defcribe the paflion my friend was in at feeing 
*¢ this title! ¢ If 1 did not know,’ faid he, * that you 
‘¢ were an honeft man, I fhould take you for the 
‘© moft arrant rafcal in the world: What is it you 
‘* mean by calling your comedy The Blunderers? 
s¢ Are you infenfible that the Jacobites, and ene« 
“‘ mies to the government, afperfed the late mi- 
“ niftry with the name of Blunderers, and aré 
“they not beginning to load the prefent with 
‘ the fame odious appellation ?—I am furprifed a 
‘¢ poet can have fo thick a head.’ 

*¢ Tho’ what he accufed me of, had never before 
*¢ come into my thoughts, I was now fenfible I 
‘¢ had committed an error, and having confefled as 
*¢ much, told him, that the title need be no objec« 
*¢ tion to the play itfelf, which might with the fame 
“¢ propriety be called The Bubbles, there being fe- 
‘¢ veral characters in it which it might well deferve 
* that name. 

“ This, inftead of appeafing, as I expected it 
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«¢ would have done, his rage, more inflamed it.— 
How’ cried he, * then I perceive you are aiming 
“ at popularity: you cannot be fo ignorant as not 
‘to know, by The Bubbles will be underftood 
“ the common people:—and I have no more to 
- & fay to you or your productions.’ 

“* He left me in {peaking thefe words, nor could 
“| prevail on him to renew our former familiarity 
“ for a long time; and I was fo much difquieted 
“ at the thoughts of having fo foolifhly forfeited 
6 the intereft 1 before had with him, that I had no 
“ capacity for writing any thing. At length, hows 
‘ ever, he was reconciled; I recovered his efteem, 
‘and with it my inclination for the drama, but 
“told him, that the miftakes I had been guilty of 
‘ had determined me not to go upon my own bot- 
‘ tom till I had more experience, but would build 
‘on the plan of fome old author, whofe fable could 
s* no way be brought into comparifon with the pre- 
 fent tranfactions. 

“ This he feeming to approve of, I mentioned 
‘a comedy wrote near a century and a half ago, 
by one Drawbridge Court Belchier, a gentleman 
“it feems much applauded for his poetic works in 
“ the age he lived: the title of it is, ‘ Hans Beer- 
“ pot, or, The invifible comedy of fee me, and fee 
*¢ me not;’” which I had no fooner repeated, than 
‘ he-cried out, * You muft not think of it; it will 
“be taken for a reflection on the Dutch, who, 
“ you know, though they have of late played a 
“ little the Will o’ the Wifp with us, are, not- 
* withftanding, our good friends and allies, and 
“ muft not be affronted.” 

“I knocked under, in token of yielding my- 
§* {elf in the wrong; and having read over a great 
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s¢ many old comedies, in order to find one for my 
«¢ purpofe, I afked what he thought of a play of 
«: Middleton’s, called, ‘A mad world, my matters, 
¢ at which he fhook his head and anfwered, * That 
«* may affe&t fome princes of Germany; I would 
* not have you meddle with it.’ 

61 then told him, ‘that The Knight of the 
¢ Burning Peftle, wrote by Beaumontand Fletcher, 
‘could not give offence to any party.’ * You are 
* deceived, faid he; who knows but it may, with 
‘* fome ignorant people, bring the noblelt orders 
*¢ of knighthood into contempt?’ 

‘¢ Well, then,’ refumed I, ‘ The Ifle of Gulls, 
« wrote by Mr Day in the reign of our Elizabeth 
s¢ of immortal memory, may furely be moderni« 
‘* zed, without incurring the cenfure of any party.’ 

“¢ Fye, fye,’ replied he peevithly, ‘ you are as 
6 illa judge of other men’s productions as of your 
‘¢ own :—fuch a play would be looked upon as a 
«© moft fcandalous libel.’ 

‘* Quite impatient to hit on fomething out of 
6 the reach of cavil, 1 propofed the revival of Bre- 
“ neralt, or, The Difcontented Colonel, a play 
‘¢ of Sir John Suckling’s; but that, it feems, bor- 
‘* dered too near on fome late military difgufts.— 
** The Glafs of Government, by Gafcoigne, might 
‘¢ alfo be conftrued into an arrogant attempt to 
‘¢ point out defeéts which ought to be concealed. 
‘“‘ The Suppofes, by the fame author, might af- 
“¢ front a certain great man, who is thought to 
** build all his fchemes on fuppofition. By The 
** Hog has loft his Pearl, though wrote by Taylor, 
*¢ in the year 1611, I fhould infallibly be under- 
‘¢ ftood to infinuate a prefent lofs of Britith li- 
* berty.—Mr Broom’s play of the Court Beggag 
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would be a glaring infult on fome of the chief 
nobility round Whitehall, and fome other pla- 
«ces; and the Court Secret, by Shirley, was a 
“ thing too delicate to be pried into. ‘The Doubt- 
“ ful Heir, by the fame gentleman, and the Fall 
“ of Tarquin, by Hunt, were equally rejected by 
“ this ftate-critic, though without explaining his 
“ reafons for doing fo on thefe two laft. 

“ Judge, madam, how much I was vexed and 
“confounded at hearing inuendos, which one 
> could not have imagined fhould ever enter into 
“ the heart of man; but as I was refolved to try 
“ this pretended friend to the utmoft, 1 told him 
“ that fince it was fo impoffible a thing cither to 
“ write a new tragedy or comedy, or to revive 
“ what had been wrote fo many ages paft without 
“ giving offence, I would contentmyfelf with mo- 
« dernizing an interlude of more than two hun- 
“dred years old, compofed by John Heywood, 
“ and intitled, The Four P’s. On this he paufed 
“a little, but at laft replied gravely, ‘ That he 
“could by no means encourage me in any fuch 
“attempt; for,’ faid he, ¢ by the four P’s may be 
“implied Prince, Power, Parliament, and len- 
“ fion; or, perhaps, People, Poverty, Prifon, and 
“ Petition:—no, Sir, continued he, ‘avoid all 
“fuch feditious allegories, I befeech you, or we 
“ muft no longer be acquainted.’ 

*‘ This put me beyond all patience, and I could 
“ not forbear anfwering with fome warmth, that 
1 found he endeavoured to pick meanings where 
“ they were never intended. ‘If the four P’s,’ faid 
“T, * contain any allegory, why muft it needs be 
“a feditious one? Why may they not as well be 
 underftood to mean Penitence, Pardon, Peace, 
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“and Plenty? Or if that fhould feem a little 
“ ftrained in the prefent age, may it not with 
“ greater propriety be turned on the coquet part 
“of the fair fex, and ftand for Proud, Pretty, 
s¢ Prating, and Playful.’ 

“ This argument, though certainly reafonable, 
*¢ had no manner of weight with him, any more 






































































* the part of the theatres, and fome abatement of 
« the prefent feverity of that of the licenfer, the 
« town mutt defpair of feeing any new thing ex- 
«« hibited, the drama be entirely negleéted, and 
** the flage in a fhort time become a defert. 

‘‘ Nothing can be more worthy the pen of a 
“* FEMALE SpectTaTor than to fet this affair in 
“a proper light; that good-nature you have fo 
“ amiably defcribed, requires it of you in behalf 
% of diftrefled authors; ——jultice demands you 
* Should fland up in defence of an inftitution cale 


* than fome others I made ufe of for the fame puts ’ 
*¢ pofe; and only ferved to convince myfelf that on 
** there was no pofhibility of writing any thing but tha 
** what might be liable to cenfure from thofe who an 
“* made it their bufinefs to find matter for it. Di 

“* Thus, madam, I have pointed out the ch« J Jor 
* ftacles which lye in the way of a dramatic aus & hi 
‘* thor, and you will eafily conceive the little pros th 
“ bability there is that a perfon of fortune will dee JB ge 
** fcend to that fervile dependence and follicitation BH ¢ 
“¢ now required for the admiflion of his play; and al 
‘* a poet whofe fupport is his mufe, is deterred Bp 
“ from rifking, on fo precarious. hope, that time, a 
«‘ which he is fure to be largely paid for, ifen- @ 
“ ployed in the fervice of fome perfons, not alto» ' 
“ gether convenient to name. ( 

“ Without fome better regulation therefore on : 
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« culated for public fervice;—and reafon will, I 
‘doubt not, engage you to exert yourfelf on fo 
# Jaudable an occafion. 
lam, Mavam, 
Very much your admirer, and 
Moft obedient humble fervant, 
DisTRaRI0.” 
We were pretty much divided in our opinions 
on the firft perufal of this letter; but at laft agreed, 
that tho’ the complaints contained in it might be, 
and-it is highly probable are, perfectly juft, yet 
Diftrario may perhaps have taken the latitude al- 
lowed to poets, and reprefented things fomewhat 
higher than the life. We know not how to think 
that either of the patentees, who are both of them 
gentlemen of families, and doubtlefs have had an 
education conformable to their birth, fhould be 
able to bring themfelves to treat, even the leaft 
meritorious of thofe who endeavour to ferve them, 
and oblige the town, with that haughtinefs and 
contempt he feems to accufe them of. Good man- 
ners is a debt we owe to ourfelves, as well as to 
others, and whoever neglects to pay it, forfeits 
all the pretenfions he might otherwife have both 
to the love and refpe& of the world. A civil re- 
fufal takes off the afperity of the difappointment, 
and is given with the fame eafe as a more rough 
and poignant one: fure, therefore, thofe who are 
at the head of an eternal fcene of politenefs, cane 
not fo far vary from what they have continually bee 
fore their eyes. But as this is a pun@tilio, which 
regards only the perfons of the poets, who are very 
well able to return in kind any flights they may 
imagine put upon them, and is of much lefs cons 
fequence to the public than thofe their produce 
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tions meet with, it were to be wifhed that fome of 
the great world would vouchfafe to intereft them. 
felves in this affair, and not leave it at the option 
of thofe who live bythe good-humour of the town, 
to deprive it of any entertainment it has a right 
to expe from them. | 

As therefore there is an office to forbid the ex. 
hibition of fuch new plays as by it are judged t6 
have any thing in them offenfive or indecent, it 
would not, methinks, be unbecoming the wifdom 
of the legiflature to erect one for the commanding 
and enforcing fuch to be aéted, as on perufal are 
found proper to entertain a polite and virtuous 
audience. 

Such an office, under the dire&tion of gentle 
men qualified to judge of dramatic performances, 
would take away all occafion of complaint from 
the poets, and bea motive to induce many gentle. 
men to write for the ftage, who, if it be as Diftras 
rio fays, are now deterred from it. 

Befides, to prevent the fhock an author feels in 
having his piece reje€ted, as well as all jealoufies 
of partiality in the affair, every one might fend his 
play, without ever being known from what hand 
it came, till it had been approved, and was orders 
ed to be acted. 

It is certain, that according to the opinion we 
have of the man, we are greatly prejudiced in fa- 
vour or diflike of his work; yet this is in truth a 
piece of injuftice, which we ought not to indulge 
ourfelves in.—It is poflible to excel in one kind of 
writing, yet be very bad in another :—fey there 
are, if any, whofe talents are univerfal. Mr Pope, 
whofe poetical works will always be read with an 
equal fhare of pleafure and admiration, had, note 
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withftanding, no genius for dramatic writing; and 
Mr Rymer, that awful critic on the produétions 
of his cotemporarie$, that great pretender to a re- 
formation of the ftage, by attempting to give a 
proof of what plays ought to be, has only fhewn 
how little he was qualified to write one. This, I 
believe, will be allowed by every one who has read 
his Edgar, a piece which, after all his long labour, 
can but at beft be called corre&tly dull, fince the 
two chief beauties of tragedy, pity and furprize, 
are entirely wanting in it: yet doubtlefs the town 
were in high expectations of fomething wonder- 
ful, from a pen which had been fo fevere on the 
performances of others. 

I therefore cannot help {miling within myfelf, 
when on the firft talk of a new play being in re- 
hearfal, the name of the author is prefently in- 
quired into, and a ftri& {crutiny made into the 
merit of his former works; and if he has wrote 
any thing, though never fo foreign to the ftage, 
which has the good fortune to fucceed, people cry 
out, “Oh, if it is his, it muft be godd!” and fol- 
lowing this conclufion, run the firft night to give 
an applaufe to that which perhaps after they had 
feer, and well confidered, they ate afhamed of 
having countenanced. 

Nor am I lefs concerned, and even fhocked, 
when I hear with what contempt the performance 
of a young author, who is in a manner but clam- 
bering up the hill of fame, is treated by fome who 
fpeak of it ;—how they throw afide his tickets, and 
cry, “* What obfcure fellow is this? what ftuff 
“ does he invite us to?” and either not go to his 
play at all, or go with a prepoflefion, which will 
not fuffer them to give it a fair hearing. 

Vox. IL. 
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‘This is a piece of cruelty in fome who woul 
be thought good judges, yet are entirely governed 
by prejudice; and I have known has been pradti, 
fed long before thofe new hardhips Diftrario com. 
plains of were ever known. 

Such an office, therefore, as I have mentioned, 
where plays fhould be candidly examined, withox 
any regard to the merits of their authors in other 
re{pects, or even knowing who they were, would 
remedy all thefe inconveniencies to the poets, and 
alfo be a means of obliging the town with three 
or four at leaft new pieces every feafon at each 
theatre. 

As to the power of forbidding plays to be acted, 
riow lodged in the licenfer, it muft be granted, 
that in an age fo diffolute as this, there ought tole 
fome reftraint on the latitude poets might other 
wife take, and fome whom I could name have 
taken, in expe€tation of crowded audiences of the 
loofer part of both fexes; but then, methinks, this 
reftriction fhould have its bounds. Whateveris 
offenfive to the Majefty of heaven, or of its vice 
gerents on earth, would, indeed, be very unfit 
fubjeéts to be exhibited on a ftage; but to rejeé 
a valuable play for the fake of fuch ftrained inuem 
does as the friend of Diftrario fuggefted, feems 
overthrow that decent liberty, which in all ages, 
and in all free nations, has ever been allowed. » 

The ftage by its inftitution is the {chool of vit. 
tue, and the fcourge of vice; and when either of 
thefe noble purpofes is defeated, it is no wondet 
that perfons of true fenfe and honour chufe @ 
abfent themfelves, and oblige their families to de 
fo too. 

The tragedies of Edward and Eleonora, Gul 
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avus Vafa, Arminius, and fome others forbidden 
by this office from being acted, have dared the 
teft of examination by appearing in print; and I 
never yet found any one perfon who could pene- 
trate into the motives which denied us the pleafure 
of feeing them reprefented. 

If the true amor patriae be a virtue thefe times 
are not afhamed of, how mutt every breaft glow 
with a noble ardour at the illuftrious example of 
Guftavus Vafa, and his brave Dalecarlians? If 
thedefire of attaining gloryand renown for worthy 
ations be a principle which ought to be inculcated 
inthe young, and cherifhed in the old, Arminius 
affords leffons for the laudable ambition :—and 
if courage in diftrefs, refignation to Heaven, faith, 
love, piety, and zeal, and every virtue that can il- 
juftrate the charaéter of a Chriftian hero, be de- 
ferving our regard, where can we find a greater 
inflance, than in our gallant Edward? 

The ladies, above all, have reafon to regret the 
ill treatment of this excellent performance, fince 
none was ever wrote could do- greater honour to 
the fex.—The amiable Eleonora is a character, 
which 1 believe no other hiftory can parallel, and 
her behaviour a fhining proof that greatnefs of 
mind, fortitude, conftancy, and all thofe perfec- 
tions which conftitute a true magnanimity, are 
not confined to the male gender. 

It was however thought proper to fupprefs 
thefe plays, and many others, as far as the power 
of the licenfer extended, and it is not our province 
to examine into his reafons for fo doing; but may 
allow, with Diftrario, that when fuch as thefe 
were not permitted, it is very difficult for an au- 
thor to find or invent any ftory which may not 
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be liable to fome obje€tion, and fuffer the fame 
fate. 

If thé eye could be fatisfied with feeing, or the 
ear with hearing always the fame things over and 
over repeated, it muft be owned there, are many 
old plays, which the beft of our modern poets 
would not perhaps be able to excel; but Nature 
delights in variety; and though it would be unjuft 
and ungrateful to {trip the laurels from the brows 
of Shakefpeare, Johnfon, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dryden, Otway, Lee, Congreve, and feveral other 
defervedly admired authors, to adorn thofe who 
fhall fucceed them, yet we love to fee a genius 
the growth of our own times, and might find fuf. 
ficient trophies for the merits of fuch, without any 
injury to their predeceffors. 

‘Thofe moft impatient for new plays defire not, 
howeyer, that thofe which for fo many years have 
continued to divert and pleafe, fhould now be 
funk and buried in oblivion.—The poets I have 
mentioned will always preferve the fame charms, 
and would do fo yet more were they lefs frequent. 
ly exhibited.—Some of Shakefpeare’s comedies, 
and all his tragedies, have beauties in them al- 
moft inimitable; but then it muft be contefled, 
that he fometimes gave a loofe to the luxuriancy 
of his fancy; fo that his plays may be compared 
to fine gardens full of the moft beautiful flowers, 
but choaked up with weeds through the too great 
richnefs of the foil: thofe therefore which have 
had thofe weeds plucked up by the fkilful hands 
of his fucceffors, are much the moft elegant ens 
tertainments. 

For which reafon I wasa little furprized, when 
I heard that Mr Cibber, junior, had revived ths 
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tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, as it was firft ated; 
Caius Marius being the fame play, only moderni- 
ged, and cleared of fome part of its rubbith, by 
Otway, appearing to fo much more advantage, 
that it is not to be doubted, but that the admirable 
author, had he lived to fee the alteration, would 
have been highly thankful and fatisfied with it. 

.~ Jt were indeed to be withed, that the fame kind 
eorrector had been fomewhat more fevere, and 
lopped off not:only fome fuperfluons fcenes, but 
whole characters, which rather ferve to diminifh 
than add to the piece, particularly thofe of the 
Nurfe and Sulpitius, neither of them being in the 
tealt conducive to the conduct of the fable, and 
all they fay favouring more of comedy than tra- 
gedy.—It is, methinks, inconfiftent with the cha- 
racter of a Roman fenator and patrician, to fuffer 
himfelf to be entertained for half an hour together 
with fuch idle chat as would fcarce pafs among old 
women. in a nurfery: nor does the wild behaviour 
. or loofe difcourfe of Sulpitius at all agree with the 
aufterity of the times he is fuppofed to live in, or 
any way improve the morals of an audience. ‘The 
defcription alfo of the apothecary, though truly 
poetical, and his meagre appearance, always oc- 
¢afion a loud laugh, and but ill difpofe us to take 
the folemnity of the enfuing f{cene. 

Mr Otway was doubtlefs fearful of going too 
far, or he had removed every thing which prevents 
this piece from being perfeét. It muft be owned 
he has improved and heightened every beauty that 
could receive addition, and been extremely tender 
in preferving all thofe intire which are above the 
teach of amendment. Nor is his judgment in this 
particular lefg to be admired than his candour. 
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Some poets, perhaps, to thew their own abilities, 
would have puta long foliloquy into the mouth of 
young Marius, when he finds Lavinia at her win. 
dow, at a time of night when it was but juft pof 
fible for him to diftinguith it was fhe; whereas this 
judicious emendator leaves his author here as he 
found him; and indeed what could fo emphatically 
exprefs the feeling of a lover on fuch an occafion, 
as is couched in this fhort acclamation! 
<6 Oh ’tis my love! 

ss See how the hangs upon the cheek of night 

“6 Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 

Nor is the tendernefs and innocence of Lavinia 
lefs conveyed to us, when in the fulnefs of her 
heart, and unfufpecting the was overheard by any 
body, fhe cries out, 

«©Q Marius! Marius! wherefore art thog 

- “ Marius! 

«* Renounce thy family, deny thy name,. 

** And in exchange take all Lavinia. 

1 mention. thefe two places merely becaufe 
they ftrike my own fancy in a peculiar manner; 
for the whole piece abounds with others equally 
ftrong, natural, and pathetic, and is, in my opie 
nion, and that of many others, the very beft and 
moft agreeable of all the tragedies of that excellent 
author. 

Johnfon’s comedies, though they have lefs, of 
fire and fancy than. moft of thofe of the forego 
ing author, yet are infinitely more correé, there- 
fore ftand in need of little other alteration than 
what the omiffiom of fome fcenes which renders 
them too long for performance, muft neceflarily 
eccafion, and which is the fault of moft of thofe 
who wrote in former ages. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher have left us many ex- 
cellent plays; thofe of them which are moderniz. 
ed afford us very agreeable matter of entestain- 
ment; and there are many, others, which would 
be no lefs pleafing, if revived with a very few al- 
terations. 

Several alfo of Shirley, Broom, Maflinger, and 
other ancient poets, under the care of a kkilful 
hand, might come in for their thare of applaufe. 
But I moft ftill agree with Diftrario, that in com- 
plaifance to the paft, the ftage ought not to be fhut 
from the prefent; that living geniufes fhould at 
leaft be admitted to.a probation; and that our im- 
mediate defcendants fhould not have it in theis 
power to accufe us of a partiality our anceftors were 
not guilty of.. 

But Iam very much afraid the apprehenfions 
Diftrario labours under on this head are too juftly 
founded, and that the perfon whom he confulted 
on the choice of his fable, {poke no more than the 
fentiments of thofe in.a fuperior clafs; and if this 
fhould happen to be the cafe, it will be in vain for 
us to hope for any new performance in the drama~ 
tic way that will be worth our feeing. 

It feems, however, extremely ftrange that it 
thould be a crime to reprefent on the ftage, thofe 
tranfactions which are in hiftory, and every body 
has the privilege of reading and commenting on 
in any other kind of writing. 

But it may be thought impertinent by fome, 
and too arrogant by others, in me to pretend to 
ague on a matter equally impoflible to account 
for, as to remedy; I fhall therefore forbear any far- 
ther difcourfe upon it, and proceed to the next let- 
ter on the table. 
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To the FemaLe SPECTATOR. 
& Mapam, 

‘© AS I look upon. you to be a perfon who 
« knows the*world ‘perfectly well, and has the 
“¢ happinefs of your own fex very much at heart, 
‘¢ I wonder you have never yet thought fit to throw 
s¢ out fome admonitions concerning the immode- 
rate ufe of tea; which, however innocent it 
¢ may feem to thofe who praétife it, is a kind of 
« debauchery no lefs expenfive, and perhaps even 
é¢ more pernicious in its confequences, than thofe 
«-which the men, who are not profeffed rakes, 
‘6 are generally accufed of. 

(: 6Phis, at firft fight, may be looked upon a 
too bold an.affertion; but, on a near examina- 
6 tion; I atw perfuaded will be found no more than 
« reafonable, and will undertake to prove that the 
 tea-table, as managed in fome families, cofts 
& more to fupport, than would maintain two chil- 
« dren at nurfe.—Yet is this by much the leaf 
$+ part of the evil;—it is the utter deftruéction of 
“all oeconomy;—the bane of good houfewifery 
“ and the fource of idlenefs, by engrofling thofe 
& hours which.ought to be employed in an honeft 
** and prudent endeavour to add to, or preferve 
«‘ what fortune, or former induftry has beftowed. 
“ Were the folly of wafting time and money in 
‘this manner confined only to the great, who 
‘* have enough of both to {pare, it would not fo 
“ much call for public reproof; but all degrees of 
‘* women are infected with it, and a wife now 
‘* looks upon her tea-cheft, table, and its imple 


‘¢ ments, to be as-much her right by er ag 
“her wedding-ring. 
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«“ Tho’ you cannot, madam, be infenfible that 
“ the trading part of the nation muft fuffer greatly 
“ on this fcore, efpecially thofe who keep thops, 
“I beg you will give me leave to mention fome 
“ few particulars of the hardfhips we hufbands of 
“ that clafs are obliged to bear. 

‘‘ The firft thing the too genteel wife does after 
“ opening her eyes in the morning, is to ring the 
“ bell for the maid, and afk if the tea-kettle boils. 
« If any accident has happehed to delay this im- 
“ portant affair, the houfe is fure to echo with re- 
* proaches; but if there is no difappointment in 
« the cafe, the petticoats and bed- gown are haftily 
“ thrown over the fhoulders, madam repairs to her 
& eafy-chair, fits down before her table in querpo, 
“ with all her equipage about her, and fips, and 
“ paufes, and then fips again, while the maid at- 
“ tends affiduous to replenith, as often as called 
* for, the drained vehicle of that precious liquor. 

‘“‘ An hour is the leaft that can be allowed to 
“ breakfaft, after which the maid carries all the 
“ utenfils down into the kitchen, and fits down to 
“ the remains of the tea (or it is probable fome 
“ freth the has found opportunity to purloin) with 
“ the fame. {tate as her miftrefs, takes as much 
“time, and would think herfelf highly injured 
“ fhould any one call her away, or attempt to 
“interrupt her init: fo that between both, the 
“ whole morning is elapfed, and it is as much as 
* the poor hufband can do to get a bit of dinner 
* ready by two or three o'clock. 

“ Dinner above and below is no fooner over, — 
“than the tea table muft be again fet forth :— 
« “a friendly neighbour comes in to chat awayan 
§ hour ;—two are no company, and the maid being 
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s¢ very bufyi in cutting bread and butter, one ’pren- 
“ tice is called out of the fhop to run this way and 
“ fetch Mrs.Such-a-one, and another that way to 
‘¢ fetch Mrs Such-a-one, fo that the hufband mutt 
«¢ be his own man; and if two cuftomers chance 
“to come at the fame time, he frequently lofes 
“ one for want of hands to ferve them. 

* It often happens, that when the tea-drinking 
© company have almoft finifhed their regale, and 
“ the table is going to be removed, a frefh vifitor 
‘* arrives, who muft have frefh'tea made for her; 
* after her another, who is-always treated with 
« the fame compliment; a third, perhaps a fourth, 
*¢ or more, till the room is quite full, and the en- 
“ tertainment prolonged a confiderable time after 
*¢ the candles are lighted, when the days are ofa 
*¢ moderate length. 

“* This ‘is fuficient to thew the lofs of time, 
*¢ both as to the miftrefs and fervants, and how 
** much -the regularity’ of the tea-table occafions 
‘* a want of regularity in every thing befides; but, 
‘* madam, there is yet another, and more mifs 
* chievous effe& attends the drinking too much 
of this Indian herb. 

*¢ What I mean is too notorious a faét not to 
‘* be eafily gueffed at; but left it fhould be mif- 
** conftraed by any of your readers, 1 fhall venture 
§* to explain it. 

“© Tea, whether of the Green or Bohea kind, 
** when. taken-to excefs, occafions a dejection of 
* fpirits and flatulency, which lays the drinkers of 
it under a kind of neceflity of having recourfe to 
** more animating liquors. The moft temperate 
** and fober of the fex find themfelves obliged to 
* drink wine pretty freely after it; none of then 
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“ now-a-days pretend to entertain with the one 
« without the other; and the bottle and glafs are 
&‘ as {ure an appendix to the tea-table as the flop» 
“ bafon. 

“‘ Happy are thofe whe can content themfelves 
¢ with a refrefhment, which, tho’ not to be had 
| in any perfection in England, is. yet infinitely 
- & Jefs deftruétive to the human fyftem than fome 

« others too frequently fubftituted in its place, 
“ when it is found too weak to anfwer the end 
s* propofed by taking it. 

«‘ Brandy, rum, and other fpiritous ienaen, 
“ being of a more exhilarating nature, at leaft for 
s‘ the prefent, are become a ufual fupplement to 
‘ tea; andl am forry to fay, by their frequent ufe, 
“‘ grow fo familiar.to the palate, that their intoxi- 
“ cating qualities are no longer formidabley and 
“the vapours, colic, a bad digeftion, or fome 
other complaint, ferves as an excufe for drink- 
“ing them in a more plentiful degree, than the 
“beft conftitution can for any length of time 
« fupport. 

“ Hence enfue innumerable maladies, doctors 
“ fees, apothecaries bills, Bath, Tunbridge, the 
“ Spa, and all that can deftroy the wretched huf- 
“ band’s peace or impoverifh him in his fortune. 

“ The more is his affe€tion for a wife, who 
“ takes fo little care of his intereft and happinefs, 
§ and of her own health and reputation, the more 
will his affection be: and the lefs will the be 
“ able to forgive herfelf, when brought by a too 

- “ Jate and fad experience toa right way of think- 

* ing. 

“That you will therefore ufe your endea- 
“ vours that fo great an enemy to the felicity of 
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s¢ the meaner fort of people may be banifhed from 
their houfes, is the unanimous defire of all hut 
‘¢ bands, and moft humbly petitioned for by him, 
s¢ who is, 

s¢ With the greateft admiration of your writings, 


Mapam, 
Friday-ftreet, Your moft humble and 
Nov. 2, 1744 moft obedient fervant, 


Joun Carerun” 

I dare fay, -one half of my readers will exped 
me to be very angry at this declaration againft an 
amufement my fex are generally fo fond of; but it 
is the firm refolution of our club to maintain ftri@ 
impartiality in thefe lucubrations; and were any 
of us ever fo deeply affected by the fatire, (which 
thank Heaven we are not) we fhould, notwithe 
ftanding, allow it to be juft. 

There cannot certainly be a fubject more tick 
ling to the fpleen of the ill-natured, or afford more 
matter of concern to the gentle and compaffionate, 
than the affectation of fome tradefmen’s wives 
in the article Mr Careful complains of; and it 
muft be owned he has done it in fo picturefque 
a manner, that it is impoffible to read him with- 
out imagining one fees the ridiculous behaviour 
he defcribes. 

No woman, who is confcious of being guilty 
of it, can, in my opinion, behold herfelf thus de- 
lineated, without a confufion which muft occafion 
a thorough reformation. 

Tea, is, however in itfelfa very harmlefs herb, 
and an infufion of it in boiling water agrees with 
moft conftitutions, when taken moderately; but 
then, it muft be confeffed, we have plants of our 
_ own growth no lefs pleafing to the palate, and 
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more effe€tual for all the purpofes which furnith 
anexcufe for the afternoon’s regale. 
} This is a truth allowed by all, even by thofe 
from whom we purchafe tea at fo dear a rate; 
put, alas! the paflion we have for exotics difcovers 
itfelf but in too many inftances, and we meglec& 
the ufe of what we have within oufelves for the 
fame reafon as fome men do their wives, only bes 
caufe they are their own. 
{ The three obje&tions which Mr Careful makes, 
orindeed that any body can make againft the tea- 
table, are,—firft, the lofs of time and hindrance 
to bufinefs;—fecondly, the expence; and, laftly, 
the confequences often arifing from it, drams 
drinking and ill-health. 
. To the firft it may be anfwered, that were tea 
to be entirely banifhed, and baum, fage, mint, or 
any other Englith herb, fubftituted in its place, and 
ufed in the fame manner, the effect would be the 
famé as to that point, becaufe the one would en- 
grofs the hours as well asthe other. Nor does the 
fecond carry any great weight;-the expence of tea 
itfelf, exclufive of thofe other appurtenances, 
Which would be equally neceflary with any other 
herb, as an indulgence, which, where there is any 
thing of a competency, might be allowed the 
wife without prejudice to the circumftances of 
her hufband. But the third is not fo eafily got o- 
ver; this is what indeed renders the ufe of Indian 
tea, above all other, pernicious. None, I believe, 
who drink it conftantly twice a day, but have ex- 
perienced the ill effect it has on the conftitution; 
—they feel a finking of the heart, a kind of in- 
ward horror, which is no way to be removed but 
by that dangerous remedy Mx Careful mentions, 
Vou. If. I 
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and which in time proves worfe thar the difeafe 
itfelf. 

It is therefore to be withed, that people of alf 
ranks would endeavour to wean themfelves from 
it; and I have the more room to hope it will be f 
becaufe perfons of quality, whofe example made 
it firft the mode, begin every day to take lefs and 
lefs pleafure in the tea-table. As it gained not, 
however, eftimation all at once, we cannot exped 
it fhould entirely lofe its credit all at once; and 
thofe who fuffer by the ufe of it, may comfort 
themfelves in the affurance my fpe@tatorial obfers 
vation gives them, that it is already very much 
declined. 

I cannot conclude this fubje& without repeats 
ing what was faid to me fome years ago by a cet 
tain lady with whom I was intimately acquainted: 
fhe was one of the greateft devotees to the teas 
table I ever knew :—bohea and bread and butter 
was her chief fuftenence, and the fociety of thofe 
who loved it as well as the did, her only amufé 
ment. An accident, not material to mention, 
feparated us for a confiderable time; but on the 
firft vifit I made her afterwards, I was very much 
furprized to find the had left off bohea, and would 
drink only green, which I thought more prejudicis 
al to her conftitution than the other, fhe being er 
tremely lean, and inclining to a confumption 
Having expreffed my fentiments to heron thisheaé 
“ Tam fenfible, replied the, that it is very bad for 
“me: I have had continual pains in my ftomach 
* everfince I drank it,and cannot enjoy one hour's 
*¢ found fleep in a whole night:—yet what can 
s¢ do?—I had rather endure this than have my 
$s brain difordered; and I afflure you, if 1 had 
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« continued the ufe of bohea but a very little lon- 
# ger, I fhould have been mad.” E 

Thefe words, delivered in the moft grave and 
folemn accents, made me not only then, but ever 
fince, as often as I think of them, fmile within 
myfelf at the infatuation of making the drinking 

_ tea of fome kind or other of fuch importance, that 
there is no fuch thing as quitting it, and to chufe 
that fort which will do us the leaft mifchief, is all 
we have to confider. 

As thefe monthly effays are publifhed with a 
view of improving the morals, not complimenting 
the frailties of my fex, thofe who remember that 
exceffes in all things are blameable, will not think 
what I have faid too fevere. 

In fine, nothing ought to be indulged tilkit be- 
comes fo far habitual, that we cannot leave it off 
without difficulty, when we find it in any way 
prejudicial or inconvenient. 

The fnuff-box and fmelling-bottle are pretty 
trinkets in a lady’s pocket, and are frequently ne- 
eeflary to fupply a paufe in converfation, and on 
fome other occafions; but whatever virtues they - 
are poffeffed of, they are all loft by a too conitant 
and familiar ufe, and nothing can be more perni- 
cious to the brain, or render one more ridiculous 
in company, than to have either of them perpetu- 
ally in one’s hand. 

I know a lady who never fits down to dinner 
without her {nuff-box by her plate, and another 
who cannot fleep without her bottle of /e/ velatile 
under her pillow ;—but | hall referve expatiating 
on the folly and misfortune of this bigotry of cu- 
ftom till fome other time, left the fair author of the 
following letter thould think herfelf neglected. 

H2 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Dear FEMALE SaGE, 

“*] HAVE a vat opinion of your wit; and you 
* may be convinced of it by my afking your advices 
** a compliment, l affure you, I never paid to my 
‘* own mother, or any foul befides yourfelf. You 
** muft know, that among about half an hundred 
‘* who make their addrefles to me, there are three 
‘‘ who flatter themfelves with hopes of fuccefs; 
‘* and indeed with fome reafon, for I have given 
*‘ to each of them all the encouragement could 
** be expected from a woman of honour :—but ] 
‘¢ will give you their characters, and the different 
‘s fentiments they have infpired me with, that you 
‘* may be the better able to judge which of them 
*‘T ought to make choice of for a partner fos 
* life. 

“The firft is a tall graceful man, of an hoe 
“ nourable family, has a large eftate,and offers me 
‘¢ a jointure beyond what my fortune, though itis 
“* very confiderable, could demand: he is befides 
** addicted to no fort of vice, and has the reputa- 
«tion of a more than common underftanding, 
s¢ but, with all thefe good qualities, there is fomes 
«* whatin him that difpleafes me:—he ought, mes 
s* thinks, whenever we are alone together, to ene 
tertain me with nothing but his paflion; but, 
“¢ inftead of that, he often talks to me on fubjedts 
“¢ which he may eafily perceive are not agrecable 
«¢ to my humour, and are indeed too ferious to {uit 
‘¢ with the years of either of us, he being no more 
‘‘ than three and twenty, and I but feventeens 
“© We werea week ago to vifita relation of miney 


s* whofe houfe has a profpedt of the fea, and haps 
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« pening to look out of one of the windows while 
« we waited for my coufin’s coming down, how 
« do you think he diverted me? Why, with fome 
# grave reflections on that uncertain element,— 
«the unhappy fate of brave admiral Balchen,— 
# and the lofs the navy and whole nation had of 
-.@him;—as if I had any thing to do with the ad- 
# miral, the navy, or the nation. Would it not 
# have better become him, fince he mutft needs 
“ talk of the fcene, to have compared me to the 
« Venus rifing out of it, or to the charming Hero, 
% for whofe fake Leander fwam the Hellefpont. 

*‘ T could give you a thoufand fuch odd inftane 
* ces of his behaviour; and though I am convine- 
« ced that he loves me, becaufe he has rejected 
* feveral propofals of more advantageous matches 
in the precarious hopes of obtaining me, yet he 
is fuch a ftrange creature, that he never once told 
# me that he could not live without me, or fwore, 
that if he could not have me he would have no~ 
“body. But I have faid enough about him, and 
“ will now go on to the fecond. 

“ He is what you calla lover indeed:—he fol- 
* lows me wherever I go;—my fhadow, or the 
# dial to the fun, is not more con{ftant;—then he 
is {ure to approve of all I fay and do; and I fre- 
# quently both aét and {peak what my own reafon 
# tells me is abfurd, merely to try how he will 
“ relith it:—but the poor creature feems to have 
* no will but mine; and on my confcience | be- 
* lieve, were I to bid him cut off his right hand, 
“he would not hefitate to obey me. Whea I 
# but fmile upon him, he is all ecflafy; andif I 
** frown, his countenance becomes {fo meagre, that 
@ you would think he had been figk a week. I 
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& have been two or three times about to give him 
*¢ his final anfwer, but was obliged to retract m 
“ words to prevent his running himfelf through 
**the body. In fhort, the paflion the man hag 
“ for me makes him quite filly; and the greatef 
“ objection I have againft marrying him, is, that 
‘¢ his exceffive fondnefs would render us the jeft 
‘¢ of our acquaintance. As. to the reft, he hasg 
‘‘ very good eftate, a perfon agreeable enough,¢ 
* fine gilt berlin, and the mott beautiful ftring of 
“ horfes, except his majefty’s, that ever I faw in 
“‘ my life. 

“ The third is gay, witty, genteel, handfome 
«‘ as an angel, and drefles to a charm :—he is ine 
‘6 timate with all the great world, knows all theit 
‘ intrigues, and relates them in the moft agreeable 
‘© manner :—then he has a delightful voice, a to: 
S¢ Jerable fkill in mufic, and.has all the new tunes 
‘* the moment they come from the compofer.— 
*‘ In fine, there is no one perfe€tion we women 
¢ admire in the fex, that he does not poffefs in af 
“ infinite degree. We never are in the Mall, at 
‘* the play, opera, aflembly, or any public place, 
*¢ but all eyes are fixed upon him, and then turned 
¢ on me, witha kind of malicious leer, for engrof 
“« fing fo pretty a fellow to myfelf. Such a lover; 
* you will own, might be flattering enough to the 
‘¢ vanity of any woman; and I cannot fay but it 
“ highly diverts and pleafes me, to obferve the 
“ little artifices fome even among my own ats 
“ guaintance, put in practice in hopes of gaining 
s¢ him from me. 

« But yet in fpite of all thefe engaging quali 
* ties-in him, in f{pite of the gratification it gives 
«* my pride te fee myfelf triumphant over all whé 
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« with to be my rivals, my reafon tells me he de- 
« ferves lefs of my affection than either of thofe 
«| have been defcribing; not only becaufe his 
« eftate is lefs, but becaufe he feems to make too 
great a merit of preferring me to the reft of my 
« fex:—he is always telling me of the great offers 
« daily made to him ;— of the invitations given 
him by one celebrated beauty, and the kind 
« glances he receives from another; and though 
« he always clofes thefe fpeeches with vowing it is 
not in the power of any thing to come in compe- 
tition with me, yet he feems, on the whole, to 
‘take more pains to convince me how much he 
“is beloved, than how much he loves; and this 
* makes me conclude him to be what the world 
& calls a man too full of himfelf. 

“ This is as exact a picture as I can give you 
“ of my three lovers, and I do not doubt but you 
“are impatient to know which of them it is my 
“heart is moft ‘inclined to favour. 1 will tell 
“you then with the utmoft fincerity, that they 
“ have all their places, and I am, as it were, di-= 
vided among them. The firft has my efteem,— 
“the fecond my pity,—and the third my love:— 
but yet I have not fo much efteem for the firft, 
st as fhould occafion me to defpife either of the 
others I fhould make choice of; not fo much pity 
for the fecond, as to engage me to allow any 
« favours prejudicial to whoever fhould be my huf- 
“ band; nor fo much love for the laft, as not to be 
* able to withdraw it, if once I beftow my perfon 
* on a different object. 

“ As I am entirely at my own difpofal, I would 
* fain make fuch a choice as fhould be approved 


# of by the world, and afford the greatelt profpe& 
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“‘ of happinefs to myfelf. You being a perfon 
« who can be no way prejudiced in favour of any 
« pretenders to me, are beft capable of advifing 
«¢ me in fo important an affair; and I flatter mys 
« felf will take the trouble of giving me fuch reas 
fons for whatever part you take, as will deters 
*¢ mine me to be wholly guided by your opinion, 
‘* and enable me to put an end tothe long fufpence 
s* the above-mentioned gentlemen have languithe 
s¢ ed in, as wellas the fluctuating condition of my 
s¢ own mind. 

‘¢ A fpeedy and cordial compliance with this 
§* requeft, will lay under the greateft obligatiog 
$¢ her, who is, 

Dear Creature, 
Your conftant reader, 


and humble fervant, 
Pall-mall, 


Nov. 7, 1745. BELLAMONTE? 


There is no ftage or rank in life that is not ate 
tended with fome portion of difquiet of one kind 
or other; and I do not doubt but this young lady 
feels little lefs in the uncertainty which of her lo 
vers it will beft become her to make choice of, 
than the moft paffionate of them does in the fears 
of being rejected. However, if flie is really as 
ready to take advice asthe Femare Spectator 
is to give it, the beft in our power fhall be done 
to fet her right. 

It muft be confeffed the is no lefs juft than dif 
cerning, ‘in dividing the prefent affe€tions of her 
foul. The firft of ber admirers demands all the 
efteem fhe can beflow. The fecond, if finceré, 
4s indeed a pity-moving chara@ter. And the fing. 
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perfon and accomplifhments of the third, if really © 
fuch as fhe imagines them to be, may claim fome 
fhare of inclination. But as all thefe favourable 
fentiments mutt at laft centre in one, and efteem, 
pity, and admiration blend to compofe a perfect 
tendernefs, it would be well for her to confider 
that the two laft of themfelves, without more folid 
merits to attract the former, can form buta fhort- 
lived and unfubftantial paffion. Love is not de- 
ferving to be called love, when not accompanied 
by friendthip, and friendthip can only be founded 
onefteem. He, therefore, who is found worthy 
of that, has a juft title to the other alfo, if no dif 
parity of age, birth, fortune, or a difagreeable 
form, forbids the foft impulfe, and forces nature 
to oppofe reafon. 

By this, I dare fay, Bellamonte expects I will 
decree for her firft lover, as the acknowledges none 
of the impediments 1 have mentioned can be al- 
ledged againft him; and if her extreme youth will 
permit her to think with that ferioufnefs the mat- 
ter requires, I am furé the has a fufficient fund of 
good fenfe to know that things are not always what 
they feem.—A very little obfervation will ferve to 
inform her, that the moft dying lover is frequently 
far removed from the moft affe@tionate hufband; 
and alfo, that a man who values himfelf upon his 
perfonal excellencies, has often been too carelefs 
of his mental part, to be convinced within him- 
felf, that admiration ought only to be the reward 
of acquired virtues, not of fuch cafual perfections 
as a handfome face, well-turned limbs, or an a= 
greeable voice, which a thoufand accidents may 
deprive him of, and confequently convert the love, 
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he fo much plumes himfelf upon, into an ad 
quate contempt. 

If her firft-mentioned lover does not on every 
occafion fall into defpair, and threaten to lay vio. 
lent hands on his own life as the fecond does, it 
fhews he has lefs of the froth of love, but dog 
not denote he is not more full of the permanent 
and valuable part; on the contrary, his pafliog 
evaporates not in words,—the {pirit remains en 
tire within his breaft,—and it is fearce to be 
doubted will laft as long as life. 

But becaufe fhe feems to have an equal thare 
of good-nature as of wit, I would have her be un 
der no apprehenfions that any thing fatal will en. 
fue on her refufing the fecond lover; the deaths 
threatened by.a man of his caft, are as fiCtitious as 
the darts and flames of his pretended deity; and we 
often fee thofe of them who profecute their aim 
with the greateft vigour, bear a difappointment 
with the moft indifference. Much lels would! 
have her imagine, that in preferring him to the 
others, fhe would be certain of retaining the fame 
power over his will and actions after marriage a 
he: now flatters her with.—Many women have 
been deceived by this fhew of obfequioufnefs in 
thofe who have afterward become their tyrants, 
not remembering what the poet fays, 

& The humbleft lover when he loweft lies, 

‘¢ But kneels to conquer, and but falls to rife.” 

But as mere pity and compaflion is all our 
Bellamonte beftows on this whining Strephon, I 
am under no great concern for her on his account: 
he may whittle out his lamentations to the fields 
and groves, or what is every whit as likely, if not 
much more fo, carry them to the feet of fome lef 
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' gbdurate fair, without her breaking her peace for 


his relief.—1 with I could fay the handfome, talk- 


_ ing, rattling, finging gentleman had no more dan 


ger in him.—The heart is a bufy, fluttering, im- 
pudent thing: it will not lye ftill when one bids 
it, nor are its dictates to be filenced by reafon, or 
guided by the head; and if the beau by his drefs, 
addrefs, or any other charm, has got an entrance 
there, Iam very much afraid poor Efteem will 
come off a lofer, in fpite of all can be urged by 
the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 

I therefore fincerely with it maybe as the fayss 
—that the inclination fhe confeffes for him may 
not have been fo firmly eftablithed, but that fhe 
may be able eafily to withdraw it; for to deal free- 
ly with her, there is no one part of his charac- 
ter which feems to promife her any lafting hape 
pinels. 

However, the better to enable her to gain this 
conqueft over herfelf, I will give her fome fmall 
fketches of thofe fcenes which I may venture to 
affirm there is more than a probability fhe muft 
make an actor in, after prevailed upon to enter 
into a marriage with this modern Narciffus. 

A week or ten days paffed over, for no more 
will I allow to the douceurs of fuch an union, the 
bridegroom rifes, fays, ** Good morrow, mas 
dam,” perhaps beftows a faint kifs, repairs to his 
drefling-room, -pafles the whole morning at his 
toilet, then throws himfelf into his chariot, goes 
to the Mall, imagines every fine woman regrets his 
being married, and puts on all her charms to fup- 
plant his bride in his affeétion;—returns home 
about three ;—walks backward.and forward in the 
room , humming over fome dull tune, and viewing 
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himfelf in the glafs every turn he takes.—Bella, 
monte looks on him all the while with within 
eyes, fays a thoufand tender things;—he ftill fingg 
on, makes no anfwer.— Dinner is ferved up ;—the 
offers to help him, he coldly thanks her;—and 
though the begins ever fo many fubjeéts for con. 
verfation, he enters into none, nor interrupts hig 
meal with any thing farther than an Aye, madam, 
or a No, madam:—if, by chance, he fays a civil 
thing, the found difcovers it to be forced from him 
rather by the laws of good breeding, than thofe of 
Jove, and he looks another way all the time he 
{peaks.—She has too much penetration not to dif. 
cover the change;—fhe weeps in fecret, and her 
inward griefs at length break forth in gentle ree 
proaches. ‘This he thinks unreafonable, and re. 
plies to with as much peevithnefs as he dare, for 
fear of diftorting the mufcles of his face: but the 
is fure to meet, as often as fhe feems diflatisfied 
with his behaviour, this or the like rebuff: 
«¢ Gad, madam, you are the moft ungrateful wos 
‘man in the world:—you ought to be highly 
** contented that 1 made you my wife, in prejus 
“ judice to fo many fine young creatures, who it 
s* is well known, were dying for me.” 

: This is all her refentment will be able to effea; 
and if fhe endeavours to work by fondnefs on his 
indifference, tells him fhe is never happy but in 
his company, and begs him to take a little tour 
with her among their relations and friends, or to 
pafs an evening with her at fome public place or 
other fhe may happen to think on, he will be reas 
dy to cry,—** Laird, madam, how filly you are!— 
§* Don’t you know that the moft :idiculous {pecs 
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% tacle in nature is a man in company with his 
wife?” 

If Bellamonte can fubmit to this treatment, let 
her indulge her inclination; but I am apt to ima- 
gine what I have faid will make her turn her eyes 
jnto the world, where fhe will find a fufficient 
number of inftances to prove this truth, that a man 
who admires himfelf, can never fincerely admire 
any thing befide. 

I would alfo beg her to reflect, that marriage 
isa kind of precipice, which, when once leaped, 
there is no pofhibility of reclimbing;—and wary 
ought the perfon who ftands upon it to be, left, 
inftead of a delightful valley enamelled with flow- 
ers, blooming with perpetual fweets, fhe plunges 
not into one where thorns and briars are only fha- 
dowed over with a few gaudy tulips and tall fun- 
flowers, that yield no favour, and fade upon the 
touch. 

But to quit allegory: the gentleman firft de- 
fcribed appears to me to have in him all the qua- 
lifications that can make a woman of merit, fuch 
as I believe Bellamonte to be, truly happy in a 
hufband; and is fo far from coming into any des 
gree of competition with his two rivals, that in 
balancing between them the has been guilty of an 
injuftice to him, which fhe can no way repair, but 
by giving herfelf fpeedily to him, and thereby 
putting a final period to the hopes and pretenfions 
_ of every other fuitor.—I dare almoft anfwer for 
him, that when the efteem fhe now feels for him 
thall be converted into a more warm and tender 
paflion, fhe will have no occafion to lament the 
want of an adequate return :—honour, good fenfe, 
gratitude and duty, will ferve as oil to feed the 

Vou. If. 
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flame of conjugal affection, and the hymeneaj 
torch burn with its firft brightnefs to the end of 
life. 

I have dwelt the longer on this fubje&, as] 
am compelled by a fecret fympathy to take a mor 
than ordinary intereft in the fate of this unknown 
lady; andalfo as it is probable there may be many 
into whofe hands thefe pages may fall, who may 
equally ftand in need of that advice fhe alone hag 
vouchfafed to afk: but Iam now called upon to 
difcufs topics of a higher and more public nature; 
and it is likely, that by this time, a certain gentles 
man, who has lately fent me a very angry letter, 
may be laughing in his fleeve at me, as wanting 
either courage to infert, or ability to anfwer it.— 
The firft, however, he fhall find himfelf miftaken 
in; and, as for the other, he may be fure of ‘an 
attempt, at leaft on all thofe heads which are pros 
per for me to touch upon; thofe which are not fo, 
the public will eafily fee into the motives which o- 
blige me to filence, and on that account excufe it. 

He fhall, however, have no pretence to accufe 
me of ftifling or fupprefling any reproaches made 
me: I fhall prefent the public with his letter entire 
as I received it, without omitting or changing any 
one word, {yllable, or even period or comma. 


To the Fe MALE SpecTaTor, 


was the fuperfcription on the cover of this doughs 
ty epiftle; but on the top of the inclofure he fa« 
lutes me in thefe terms: z 

** Vain pretender of things above thy reach!” 
Then begins at the very bottom of the paper, 
thinking, perhaps, by that piece of good-breeding, 
to foften the afperity of the inve€tives he had 
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brewed againft me; or elfe to fhew that, however 
unworthy I might feem in his eyes as.an author, 
he would not forego the decorum owing to me 
aa woman. 

ss Though I never had any very great opinion 
“of your fex as authors, yet I thought, whenever 
®you fet up for fuch, you had cunning enough to 
® confine yourfelves within your own fphere, or at 
# Jeafl not to raife the expetations of the public 
® byfuch mountainous promifes as you have done, 
when you could not be infenfible they muft in 
a fhort time difcover themfelves to be but of the 
# mole-hill kind. 

“ Whatever defign you have in this, it was a 
“very fhallow one, and betrays a want of judg- 
“ment, which, to do you juftice, by your man 
ner of handling fome fubjeéts, I fhould not have 
* fufpected you guilty of. 

* For God’s fake, what could move you to make 
“ufe of all thofe pompous flourifhes in th fifth 
“page of the firft book of the Femaie Spec- 
“ TaToR?—Did the {pies you boafted of in e- 
® very corner of Europe, deceive the truft you re- 
“ pofed in them? Or did you only dream you had 
 eftablifhed fuch an intelligence?—The latter, I 
“am afraid, is the moft likely :—but did you ne- 
ver refle& that people would grow uneafy at the 
“ difappointment, when, inftead of that full and 
® perfect account of the moft momentous actions, 
“ you madethem hope, they find themfelves for fes 
 veral months together entertained only with home 
 amours, reflections on human nature, the paf- 
 fions, moral inferences, and warnings to your 
“ own fex;—the moft proper province for you, I 
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** muft own, but widely inconfiftent with yous 
* propofals at firft fetting out. 

‘* Every body imagined you had a key to unlock 
“the cabinets of princes;—a clue to guide you 
“‘ through the moft intricate labyrinths of ftate; 






































‘« —and that the feeret fprings of ambition, aya « de 
“ rice, and revenge, which make fuch dreadful § « Pp 
** havoc, would have been all laid open to our @ ix 
‘¢ view.— Yet the eternal fund of intelligence you B «ft 
‘* vaunted of, has given us nota word of all this; § s* ji 
** —not the leaft tittle from Flanders, Italy, Gere § 6 
‘‘ many, France, or Spain:—great armies have ‘ 
* been continually in motion, and the firft moe § «. 
“‘ narchs in Europe at the head of them:—the ee; 
‘“« Rhine has been pafied and repafied:—the Elby Bcc: 
“¢ Moidau, and Neckar crofled:—cities have been Be 

‘* depopulated :----towns laid wafte:----Ravagel B « 

‘‘ burn! and deftroy all before you! {pare neither BH « 
** fex or age! have been the words of command; § « 
<* —-fieges, battles, rencounters, and efcapes have “ 





*¢ filled the world with clamour, but not been 
‘* able to move the peaceful bofom of the Femate 
‘© SpEcCTATOR.—Contributions, loans, fubfidies, 
“‘ military and minifterial arts have drained the 
** fuftenance from the wretched fubjects of almoft 
‘‘ all the kingdoms round us, even to ftarving, 
‘ yet the FEMALE SPECTATOR feems ignorant 
“or infenfible of their calamities.—Excurfions, 
“¢ incurfions, invafions, and infurreCtions have been 
* talked of by every body but the FEMALE SPEC- 
“ ratToR.—Huge fleets cover the ocean with 
“‘ their {preading fails, but not all the wind that 
** fills them wafts to the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 
any account to what intent equipped, where dis 
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« rected, or what great feats they yet have done, 
s or are about to do. 

© Do you not bluth at all this?-—Are you not 
st under moft terribleapprehenfions, that initead of 
«the woman of experience, obfervation, fine un- 
“ derftanding, and extenfive genius, you would 
4 pafs for, you fhould be taken for an idle, prat- 
+ ing, gofliping old v*#.man, fit only to tell long 
« ftories by the fire-fide for the entertainment of 
6 little children, or matrons more antiquated than 
“ yourfelf? 

“ 1 do affure you, I am truly afhamed for you: 
 —it is not my nature to be fevere on the fail- 
“ings or miftakes of any one; and had your 
& boaftings been lefs glaring, or your execution of 
“ what you pretended to undertake, any way an- 
“ {wered the expectation of the public, 1 would 
have been the laft that fhould have condemned 
you, but had overlooked {mall deficiencies in 
% confideration of your fex, and the defire you 
“ fhewed in performing your promifes, which, at 
“ the time of making, | fhould have been chari- 
table enough to have judged you thoughtlefs dif- 
ficult to accomplifh than you afterwards found 
“ them. 

“ Yet were it fo, fome modeft apology me- 
* thinks would have become you:—the leaft you 
‘© could have done was to have confeffed your in- 
* ability, intreated pardon of the town for having 
“ impofed upon their credulity, and as you now 
* perceived you had overfhot your mark, and had 
“it not really in your power to entertain them 
“with matters of any very great importance at 
* leaft to the generality of your readers, befeeched 
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“ them to accept of fuch as fell within your coms 
“ pafs. 







‘© To deal plainly with you, the beft that cat rept 
‘¢ be faid of the lucubrations you have hitherty § 1ta0 
‘¢ publithed, is, that they are fit prefents for coun. has 






“ try parfons to make to their young parifhioners; 
«‘ —to be read in boarding-fchools, and recom. 
«« mended as maxims for the well regulating pri. 
« vate life; but are no way fit for the polite cof. 
‘© fee-houfes, or to fatisfy perfons of an inquifitive 
“ tafte. 

«¢ Whether you have received any remonftran- 
“¢ ftrances of the nature I now fend you, and have 






















“ thought it prudent to take no notice of them,1 § m 
<¢ will not pretend to fay, nor do I accufe you with  R 
“it; but ofthis you may be certain, that Ihave § 1! 
“¢ alledged_no more againft you than is the fenfe ir 
*¢ of moft of the wits, as well as men of fafhion] fi 
‘* converfe with, as it is probable you may here« w 
“‘ after have further reafon to be convinced of 7 
6 trom others, befide Cur10so POLITICO. D 
White’s chocolate-houfe, e 
Nov. 9. 1745+ ? 

«¢ P. S. To thew you that malice had no fhare 
‘in ditating the above lines, if there is any 


$* poflibility of your mending your hand, you 
‘© are at your own liberty to infert them or not: 
*¢ —-my intention in fending them being not fo 
‘‘ much to expofe as to reprove, I {hall be glad 
“ to find, that, by holding to you this faithful 
« mirror, you are enabled to wipe off whatever 
*¢ is a blemifh in your writings, and for the fue 
‘« ture fupply thofe deficiencies which you feem 
** to me to have hitherto been wholly infenfible 
** of, —Farewel.” 
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I heartily thank Mr Politico for the permiffion 
he is fo good to vouchfafe me, as to keeping his 
reprimand a fecret, but it would be abufing fo ex- 
traordinary a favour to accept it:—the pains he 
has been at muft not be totally thrown away, and 
whether 1 am able or not to improve by what be 
has wrote, it would be great pity he fhould not 
have the fatisfaction of feeing it in print. 

The public will be the beft judges how far I 
deferve the feverity he has treated me with, and to 
them I readily fubmit my caufe. 

Ido not pretend to deny, but that, in the in« 
troduction to this work, I faid that 1 had found 
means to extend my {peculations as far as France, 
Rome, Germany, and other foreign parts, and that 
Ithen flattered myfelf with being able to penetrate 
into the myfteries of the alcove, the cabinet, or 
field, and to have fuch of the fecrets of Europe as 
were proper forthe purpofe of a FEMALESPECTA- 
TOR, laid open to my view; but I never propofed, 
nor, I believe, did any body but this letter-writer 
expect, that thefe ]ucubrations fhould be devoted 
merely to the ufe of news-mongers:—a change- 
broker might, I think, have as much caufe to res 
fent my taking no notice of the rife or fall of 
ftocks. 

Several of the topics he reproaches me for 
not having touched upon, come not within the 
province of a FEMALE SpecTATOR;—fuch as 
armies marching, — battles fought, — towns de- 
ftroyed,—rivers croffed, and the like:—I fhould 
think it ill became me to take up my own or read< 
er’s time with fuch accounts as are every day to 
be found in the public papers. 

,.O! but the meaning of all this he calls upom 
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me to unravel:—I muft unfold the myftery, lay 
open thé fecret {prings which fet thefe great ma. 
chines in motion:—why, he has done it for me; 
ambition, avarice, and revenge have fet the mighty 


















































men of the earth a madding, and there is indeed § B 
other myftery in it than what all the world may, §f of p 
and do eafily fee into. of t 

I grant, fome turns and counter-turns in po. § thal 
litics have been too abftrufe to be accounted for § lift 
by the rules of common reafon, and no way to be § a 
fathomed but by that intelligence he wants meto cal: 
reccive from the cabinets where they were hatched; § 
—and yet perhaps, if once revealed, there would § te! 
appear fo little in them, that one might juftly e § 4 
nough compare them to the knots children tyeat § 8 
{chool in pack-thread, only to puzzle one another § © 
to undo again. ni 

Be that as it may; how far foever the Femare & * 
SPECTATOR, or any one elfe, may be able to pe» g 
netrate into thefe dark paths of ftate, the attempt ; 





to make them a common road might be impru 
dent, and perhaps unfafe. 

There is an old adage in the mouth of every 
one, viz. * All things that are lawful are not ex: 
$* pedient:” to which one may add, that ** many 
“ things are expedient, or neceflary, which may 
¢ not be deemed lawful :” if either of thefe thould 
happen to be the cafe, the filence of the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR may very well be pardoned. 

If princes have a mid to play at bo-peep with 
each other, or with their refpeCtive fubjeéts, who 
fhall dare to draw the curtain, and call the rabble 
in to be witnefs of what they do!—We little 
people may hear and fee, but muft fay nothing. 
Lhere are fome fort of fegrets which. prove fatal 
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ifexplored, and like maflive buildings erected by 


enchantment, will not endure too near an ap- 
proach, but fall at once, and cruth the bold infpec- 
tor with their weight. ’ 

But | will not pretend to meafure what extent 
of power the guardian angel, entitled the liberty 
of the prefs, may yet retain: of this 1 am certain, 
that the better we regulate our ations in private 
life, the more we may hope for public bleflings, 
and the more we {hall be enabled to fuftain public 
calamities. 

To check the enormous growth of luxury, to 
reform the morals, and improve the manners of an 
age, by all confefied degenerate and funk, are the 
great ends for which thefe eflays were chiefly in- 
tended; and the authors flatter themfelves that « 
nothing has been advanced, but may contribute in 
amore or lefs degree to the accomplifhing fo 
glorious a point. Many little hiftories, it is true, 
ae interfperfed, but then they are only fuch as 
ferve to enforce precept by example, and make the 
beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice fink 
deeper into the reader’s mind. When we would 
firike at any favourite paflion, it requires the ut- 
moft delicacy to do it in fuch a manner as fhall 
make the perfon guilty of it afhamed of being fo, 
without being angry at the deteQtion; and no way 
fo likely to fucceed, as to fhew him the refemblance 
of himfelf in the character of another. 

Thus much | thought proper to fay in defence 
of myfelf and partners in this undertaking, which 
I doubt not but will be looked upon as a fufficient 
anfwer to all the objeGtions Politico has ftarted 
for the prefent, and hereafter perhaps we may be 
better friends, 
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I readily agree with him, that the public may 
reafonably defire and expect to be let into the 
knowledge of affairs which relate chiefly to them. 
felves. In thofe countries which are under the 
fubje€tion of tyranny and fuperflition,—where 
the defpotic will of the prince is the fole law of 
the people, and bigotry rides triumphant over 
truth, all writing and {peaking of ftate-matters, 
and the ufe of the Bible, are equally forbid under 
the moft fevere pains and penalties. The reafon 
of this is plain; avery little enquiry might dete& 
the frauds the miniftry put in practice in the one, 
and the perverfion of the other by the priefts; but 
in a conftitution fuch as our’s happily is, there 
can be no fuch profcription:—every one here, 
who contributes to the fupport of the government, 
has a right to be protected by the government in 
any decent attempt made for the difcovery of ini« 
quitous practices, in thofe of the highelt, as well 
as the loweft flations of life. 

When Richard I. furnamed Coeur de Lyon, 
inftigated by his zeal for Chriftianity, and the ex- 
ample of divers kings and princes of thofe times, 
had determined to go to Jerufalem, and make war 
againft the infidels, many of his fubjects were 
greatly diflatisfied becaufe of the expence which 
muft neceffarily attend fuch an expedition, and 
which they expeéted muft be levied from their 
purfes. ‘This good king being informed of their 
complaints, and truly fenfible of the danger of in- 
curring a national difaffeCtion, bethought himfelf 
of an expedieit to enable him to purfue his unders 
taking without burthening his people:—he mort 
gaged the city of London to the knights of Malta, 
for a confiderable fum.of yponey, which obligation 
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was to be difcharged by ftated annual payments 
out of his own revenue:—nor was there any tax 
or impoft laid on the nation on account of this 
war: which occafioned one Jeofry Rudal, a proe 
vincial poet, who accompanied the king in his 
embarkation, to write this ftanza: 

“ The Englifh kings account mutt give 

“ To all {worn liegemen how they live, 

‘ Or from no peril will they fend, 

‘‘ Nor ought of fuccour to him lend.” 

It would then be hard, if thofe who content. 
edly bear the expence of fleets and armies, of fubfi< 
dies, negotiations, congrefles and embaflies, fhould 
not have the pleafure of enquiring how, and for 
what ends their money is laid out. ‘The people 
of England have always been accounted tenacious 
enough of their liberty in this point, and God 
forbid they fhould ever wholly lofe that glorious 
fpirit, which in fo many inftances has bore up 
againft all the efforts for introducing arbitrary 
power, in whatever fhape, and by what name fo- 
ever difguifed, or endeavoured to be palliated. 

The power of making war and peace is indeed 
lodged in the hands of whofoever fits upon the 
throne :—it is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, and fad would be the day when either of 
the two other ftates of the kingdom fhould offer 
toinfringe it. Fatal inftances are on record on 
this fcore, fuch as will, I hope, be a warning to the 
lateft pofterity:—yet does not this power, great 
and extenfive as it is, deny every Englifhman the 
privilege of enquiring, by his reprefentative in 
parliament, the motives by which the fovereign is 
induced to declare a war, or conclude a peace. . 

It is an allowed maxim, that the king himfelf 
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can do no wrong :—whatever miftakes in point of 
government may happen, his facred perfon is ftil] 
out of the queftion: but 1 know of no law or rea. 
fon to reftrain us from examining into the condu@ 
of his minifters, his admirals, or generals, when 
fufpected of having taken meafures deftructive 
either to the honour or intereft of the kingdom. 

The meaneft perfon has alfo an equal right 
with the greateft, to expect a fatisfaCtory account 
in every thing relating to the commonwealth;— 
he has his all at ftake as well as the moft opulent; 
and in cafe of any foul or unfkilful play in thofe 
who are entrufted with the fhuflling of the cards, 
mutt fhare in the fame ruin. 

This is fo jut, fo natural, and fo confiftent with 
that freedom, by which our conftitution is entailed 
on us and our pofterity, that thofe who have at. 
tempted to urge any thing againft it have argued 
in fo aukward and weak a manner, as plainly 
fhews they were afhamed of the caufe they had 
been prevailed upon to affert. 

But though this curiofity be not only pardon- 
able but laudable alfo, there may be reafons which 
render it improper, as | faid before, for any one to 
take upon themfelves to fatisfy it, even though 
they were poflefled of the moft fure materials and 
greateft abilities. 

This may ferve, however, to convince Mr Poli 


tico, that the FemaLe SpecTaTor is not al- 
together fo indolent and infenfible to public tranf- 
ations as he imagines; and if he allows (as fure 
he muft) that virtue is the fureft prefervative of 
freedom, he muft at the fame time allow, that an 
endeavour to rectify the morals of individuals, is 
the firft ftep ought to be taken for roufing upa 
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general ardour for maintaining and afferting thofe 
privileges our anceftors purchafed for us with their 
beft blood, and we have renewed the leafe of by 
glmoft all our treafure. 

In this road, therefore, I have travelled fince 
the beginning of thefe lucubrations, and from this 
I fhall not through the whole courfe of them de- 
part. But this 1 affure my readers, and Mr Po- 
litico in particular, that whenever any thing new 
and untouched on by other authors fhall prefent 
jtfelf I thall not fail to communicate it. 

A piece of the nature I have mentioned, and 
entirely genuine, lies now before us on the table; 
but being of too great a length to infert at this 
time, mutft be. deferred till the next month, when 
the public may depend on feeing it, with fuch 
animad verfions as the nature of the thing, and the 
ftuation of the times will admit. 


Vou. H, K 
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BOOK IX, 


Short is the uncertain reign and pomp of mortal prides 
New turns and changes every day 
Are of inconftant chance the conftant arts, 
Soon fhe gives, foon takes away, 
She comes, embraces, naufeates you and parts 
But if the ftays, or if the goes, 
‘The wife man little joy or little forrow thows. 


wat indeed is more flu€tuating than hu 
man promotion! What more ftrange 
than to fee perfons, who know very well, that wife 
dom and virtue are only capable of conftituting 
true greatnefs, purfue with eagernefs thofe tha 
dowy honours which flow from favour, and the 
fame breath that gives, may in an inftant take a 
way. 

But though the many notable changes which 
have lately happened, and others daily expected to 
happen, naturally lead one into thefe reflections, 
and likewife fo much engrofs the prefent attention 
of the public, that we miglit poflibly be excufed 
from entering into any other fubje& at this time; 
yet the defires, or rather the challenge of Mr Po. 
litico, the promife made to the town in our laft, 
and the gratitudedue tothe gentleman from whom 
we received the following piece, are obligations 
which we cannot prevail on ourfelves to difpenfe 
with on any account whatever. : 


To the FEMALE SrecTATOR. 


“ Mapam, 
*‘IT was my good fortune to be very lately 
‘introduced to a polite aflembly, compofed 
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chiefly of ladies, fome of whom I found were 
# Hanoverians, but fpoke Englith perfectly well: 
sone above the reft diftinguifhed herielf in a 
“manner no lefs agreeable than particular.—I 
«know not how the converfation happened to 
“turn upon politics, but fomewhat being men- 
« tioned concerning the unhappy antipathy there 
« feemed to be between his Majefty’s fubjeéts of 
« Great Britain, and thofe of his German domi- 
“nions, it gave oceafion to a difpute, in which 
« the lady above-mentioned, and one of her own 
® country, had an opportunity of exerting, in a 
“ very great degree, that good fenfe and eloquence 
“they were both poffeffed of; and they were in- 
« deed fo equally cepable of managing what they 
“undertook, that the reft of the company took 
* too much pleafure in hearing them, to offer any 
“interruption, by taking the part either of the 
“ one or the other. 

“ There is certainly fomething fo perfuafively 
“pathetic in the manner of your fex, whenever 
“you go about to plead the caufe of any thing 
“ you have a real intereft in’ yourfelves, that it 
“ gives a double weight to all you fay. 

“IT mutt confefs, my reafon yielded to them 
“both by turns:—I was convinced, confuted, 
“and convinced again, as often as either of them 
“ fpoke:—-every argument urged by eaeh of thefe 
“ fair antagonifts had greater force with me than 
all Tully’s orations could have had, even though 
“Thad heard them delivered by himfelf, and ac- 
“ companied with thofe graces which hiftory re- 
“ports him fo great a mafler of, and records as 
* inimitable. 

* I thought I never owed fo great an obligati- 

K 2 
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© on to my memory, as when I found it had faiths 
_ © fully treafured up whatever had been faid, dur. 
“ing this whole debate; which 1 put down in 
“ writing the moment! came home, and now fend 
“it to you, as believing you would look upon it 
$¢ as no unwelcome prefent. 

“‘ | fhall be extremely glad to fee it publifhed 
* through your canal, with fuch obfervations on 
** the feveral arguments, as you fhall think proper 
“*to make.—If you fhould happen to find any 
«¢ errors, either as to matters of fact, or the terms 
“in which they are made mention.of, I befeech 
“« you to reétify them. in juftice to the authors, 
“‘ who argued too difpaflionately and unprejudi. 
“‘ ced to be guilty of any miftakes this way, and 

** muft therefore lie wholly on the tran{criber. 

lam, Mapam, x 
With very great refpe&, 

St. James’s-ftreet, Your moft humble,, 
Nov. 16, 1744. And moft obedient fervant, 
A. RB 


P.S. You will perceive the manufcript begins 
«* after the commencement of the difpute; the reas 
** fon of which is, that feveral others of the com- 
“ pany having their part in the difcourfe previous 
“to it, and on the firft queftions and repartees 
“‘ made by the ladies themfelves, having not the 
“ Jeaft notion of its becoming a particular contro- 
“ verfy, it made the lefs impreflion on me; L 
*‘ could not therefore be fo exaét, as I now with 
“I had been, in remarking what was faid on that 
*¢ occafion.” 


nae « o 2 eh oft eat 6a 
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A 
PI ALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


An Encuisu and a Hanoverian Lapy: 


Wherein the motives are laid open of that {mall 
fhare of fincere love or e‘teem which both na- 
tions unhappily regard each other with. 


Hanovertan Lapy. 
HATEVER you alledge againit us is mate 
ter of imagination only, whereas we have 
real and undeniable faQs to complain of againft 
you.—Have you not deprived us of the prefence 
of our dear elector and all his amiable family?— 
Do you not now engrofs all thofe blefiings to 
which we have a natural right, and grudge we 
fhould have the leaft fhare in?—What heart~ 
burningsy—what murmurings are there among 
you on the leaft talk of his majefty’s vifiting his 
German dominions, even when the neceflity of 
your own affairs requires his prefence on the con- 
tinent!——And is it not plain, that thofe of us 
who attend him here are looked upon as intru- 
ders?—His very menials are envied by a people 
who would enjoy all the comforts of his reign, 
yet refufe the leaft encouragement to thofe who 
were born in the fame air, and fome of them nur- 
tured from their infancy near his royal perfon.— 
Can any thing be more cruel, more unjuft to us, 
or indeed more difrefpectful to him, than to with 
to take from him the privilege of chufing his own 
{ervants! 


BK 3 
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Englifb Lady.) 1 believe, madam, there>are 
none amongtt us fo blind as not to fee the inefij. 
mable benefits thefe kingdoms have:seceived from 
the acceflion of that illuftrious houfe, which now 
fills the throne;—aor were the Englith ever ac. 
counted an ungrateful or inhofpitable people;— 
much lefs can thefe vices at prefent, with any 
fhadow of reafon be imputed to us, when we 
have done all in our power to teftify the fenfe we 
have both of their late and prefent majefties good. 
nefs to us in vouchfafing to take us under their 
protection —Have we notannihilated that claufe 
in the aét of fettlement which forbid them going 
to Hanover without confent of parliament?— 
Have we not readily augmented the civil-lift re. 
venue to almoft double what was allowed in any 
former reign ’——Have we-not relinquifhed our ane 
cient privilege of tacking redrefs of grievances to 
the money bills*—Have we not granted with. 
out referve all the fupplies demanded, and affented 
to every vote of credit required of us?—Thefe, f 
take it are not a€ts of mere duty, but of the moft 
fervent affection and implicit faith, that ever any 
monarch was regarded with by his fubjeéts: but 
though I willingly allow that all we can pay is 
not too much, yet methinks it is ungenerous to 
Jeffen the merit of thefe works of fupererogationy 
by attempting to tinge them with a felf-interefted 
hue; for certainly it is far from the intereft of 
thefe kingdoms that his majefty fhould vifit Hanos 
ver fo frequently, or that yielding to every demand 
of the crown is for the advantage of our future 
liberty, though at prefent it may fuffer no prejue 
dice by that confidence. 

Hanoverian Lady.} Wow ealy it is to put aglols 
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om any thing!—A ftranger to the affairs of Eng- 
jand would imagine, by what you fay, that the 
prince lay under immenfe obligations to the peo- 
ples whereas, in reality, all you have done has on- 
Jy, under the colour of loyalty to him, been en- 
tirely to ferve yourfelves, as 1 doubt not to make 
appear to all who hear me. 

In the firft place, you had experienced the be~ 
nefits of his majefty’s prefence at Hanover, by fe- 
yeral negociations carried on there with a fuccefs, 
which, without him, could not have been hoped 
for; and as you were involved in perplexities by 
former treaties, which you knew not how foon 
might call for his afliftance to unravel, you wifely 
judged it proper to cancel a claufe which might 
have detained him here, till it had been too late, 
either to enter into any alliances. for the intereft 
of Great Britain, or prevent thofe which might 
have been formed againft her by the powers on 
the continent. 

The increafe of the civil-lift revenue, I think, 
has the next place in your roll of national obliga- 
tions: but, madam, can you deny that in this 
England had not an eye to her own grandeur ?— 
Does not the magnificence of the fovereign thew 
the opulence of the kingdom; and befides grati- 
fying a domettic oftentation, does it not raife your 
reputation abroad, enlarge your credit, and bring 
forergners to throw their money into your funds? 
Yet in fpite of all the advantages it brought to 
yourfelves,—in fpite of the real neceffity there was 
for fupporting fo many branches of the royal fa- 
mily, in a manner becoming their dignity, I am 
forry to fay this addition was not made without a 
yery ftrenuous oppoftion; and when granted, 
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raifed fuch murmurs, as fome of you ought not to, 
remember without blufhing. 

As tothe old cuftom of tacking redrefs of grits 
vances to the money-bills, that muft neceffarily 
fubfide when there were no longer any grievances 
to complain of;—and that there were no rea} 
ones, is evident by the very perfons who alone 
railed the clamour having fince not only given up 
the point, but alfo confeiled they were athamed 
of having ever afferted it. 

But above all I am furprized, that a lady of 
your good fenfe and impartiality in other things, 
fhould mention the neceflary fupplies granted to 
his majefty as any particular favour done to his 
royal perfon. What muft equip your fleets, 
maintain your armies, —difburfe the fubfidies 
paid to foreign princes for their afliftance, or at 
leaft their neutrality!—-What fupport your ins 
telligence,—enable you to keep fpies in every 
quarter of the world, and many other articles of 
fecret fervice!—Is all this to be done with air? 
—Will empty words fuffice to preferve your come 
merce, and defend you from the continually ims 
pending dangers of popery and flavery !—The 
obligation, therefore, on this head, is wholly from 
the people to the prince, who exerts his wifdom 
arid goudnefs in laying out their money to the 
beft advantage. 

This being granted, as it muft by every think 
ing perfon, votes of credit are no more than am 
appendix to the fupplies allowed by parliament, 
fince they only enable his majefty to raife what 
fums he fhall have occafion for, when the mem= 
bers of both houfes may be retired to their refpece 
tive {cats, and at too great a diftance to be called 
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together fo timely as the exigence of affairs de= 


mands. 

Thus, madam, I have in a few words ren- 
dered it, 1 think, pretty obvious, that all thofe 
boafted proofs of love and loyalty to your king, 
gre no more than fo many obligations to your- 
felves; and that in not being always ready to con 
fer them, you muft be both a contemned and mi- 
ferable people. 

Englifb Lady.) A perfon of much lefs wit and 
eloquence than yourfelf, might eafily maintain a 
tenet, which is of too nice and delicate a nature 
tobe difcuffed with that freedom and plain-dealing 
truth requires :—but I have this confolation, that 
thofe replies which are improper for me to make, 
may be found in the {peeches of feveral of our moft 
worthy reprefentatives in parliament, as well as of 
thofe whe are now turned apoftates to the glo- 
tious caufe of liberty. 

But, madam, in my opinion, you have wan- 
dered from the mark firft levelled at, and inftead 
of proving that England had nothing to complain 
of on the {core of Hanover, as you feemed to un- 
dertake to do, you confound the obligations we 
have to his majefty with thofe, you pretend, we 
have to love his country.—This, I think, is not 
quite a fair way of arguing; but I fhall follow you 
in your own way as far as it is convenient for me 
fo to do, and perhaps even foil you at the very 
weapons you have made choice of. 

Suppofing that all we have done has been no 
more than our duty;—fuppofing that we are at 
prefent under the moft indifpenfible neceflity of 
maintaining thofe vaft armaments which are fo 
expenfive and burthenfome to the nation;—and 
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fuppofing thofe fupplies and votes of credit a cone 
fequence of that neceflity which is not to beg 
voided, I beg you will anfwer me one fhort que- 
ftion, whether we were brought into that necefh 
by any circumftance merely our own, or whethe 
we owe not fo greata misfortune to a caufe more 
remote, and which, in fact, we ought to have no 
manner of concern with? 

Hanoverian Lady.] Did I not fee into the mos 
tives which induced you to make this interroga. 
tory, I fhould be infinitely furprized to find you 
can affect an ignorance of what none can really be 
uninformed :—you cannot fure deny that Great 
Britain was under an immediate neceflity of enters 
ing intoa war on the continent on her own {core 
though the appeared only as an auxiliary to the 
queen of Hungary. 

Englifb Lady.) Whatever may be my private 
opinion, madam, the people in general think it 
a different way; tho’ indeed till they perceived 
the fad effects of carrying on the war at fucha 
diftance, their natural generofity made them reae 
dily enter into meafures for the relief of that di- 
ftreffed princefs.—But I fhould be glad to know 
what other intereft, except the protection of her 
fellow fubje&s of Hanover, Great Britain could 
propofe to herfelf in fuch a war. 

Hanoverian Lady.) Now, madam, you explain 
yourfelf, and thew without difguife, that invetes 
racy we have to complain of :—yes, it is not diff- 
cult to make it appear, your own intereft was at 
the bottom of all you have done for Germany;—= 
as thus: 

Confider the exorbitant power the houfe of 
Bourbon now enjoys: it has all France, in which 
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game are comprized a congregation of various 
other kingdoms, which latter ages have added to 
jt—Spain, and its almoft boundlefs dependen- 
¢ies, are under a branch of the fame family; as 
alfo the Two Sicilies;—they are partly matters 
of the empire, by having its prefent head at their 
devotion ; and if his Britannic Majeity had not in- 
terpofed, how eafy had it been for them to have 
fubdued the king of Sardinia’s dominions; then 
deprived the queen of Hungary of all the poffef- 
fes in Italy? —The Auftrian inheritance in Ger- 
many had next become their prey; afterwards they 
would have taken Portugal, then Flanders, and 
having {wallowed up all thefe, poured down on 
the United Provinces, whence there would have 
been but a fmall ftep to England.—What courfe 
then could Great Britain take, but to endeavour 
to put a ftop to this {preading evil, which, having 
over-run the reft of Europe, would have feized her 
at laft. 

Englifb Lady.) A career very extraordinary in- 
deed! not to be matched in all the fabulous con- 
quefts of antiquity !—Thofe of Amadis de Gaul, 
Don Bellianis of Greece, or The Seven Cham- 
pions, are mere trifles to it! Why, thete French 
and Spaniards are perfect tygers for nimblenefs 
and ftrength; but methinks the Auftrians, Sardi- 
nians, Portuguefe, Flanderkyns, and Hollanders, 
are but little obliged to you for reprefenting them 
as fuch tame fheep, to fuffer themfelves to be de« 
voured without the protection of an Englifh ma- 
Riff. 

But to be ferious: if there were the leaft founs 
dation for belief, that the attempt you mention 
were practicable, or even intended, what reafon 
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has Great Britain to take the firft alarm, which, 
by your own confeflion, would be the laft would 
fuffer by it?—It cannot be denied but that the 
queen of Spain has very much at heart the agerans 
dizing her fons; and it may with probability enough 
be fuppofed, that France would affift her projeés 
on that head; the king of Sardinia therefore by 
his fituation may have fomewhat to apprehend, if 
the fettlement of the Infant Don Philip fhould 
take place, as his dominions would then be ing 
manner hemmed in between thofe of that prince 
and of France; but the king of Portugal, you fee 
is under no kind of terror, and though poffeffed of 
wealth that might well tempt an avaricious con- 
queror, in peace and fecurity enjoys his immenfe 
treafures, and looks with pity on the devaftation 
that jealoufy and ambition have occafioned.—The 
Dutch too have feen aFrench army in their neigh- 
bourhood, and beheld the taking of Menin, Ypres, 
and Furnes, without exprefling any great matter 
of concern :—the fweets of an uncorrupted com-« 
merce had more weight with it than all the bug- 
bear ftories of univerfal monarchy:—they could 
not think of parting with a real good, which they 
every day experience, for an ideal glory in futuro, 
of contributing to fupport the balance of power 
between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon. —It 
is true, that in compliance with their treaties, they 
at laft gave fome afliftance to the queen of Hun- 
gary; but the many pretences, the long delays 
they made, fhewed with how mitch unwillingnefs 
they were dragged to it, and how loth they were 
to break with Fiance. P 
And yet, madam, it has always been allowed 
the policy of Great Britain never to engage in a 
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war on the continent, but in conju€tion with the 
Dutch, and being firft folicited to it by them.— 
How ftrange an alteration is therefore in our con- 
duét fince the intereft of Hanover has been made 
the intereft of England! and how little poflible is 
it for us to regard, with any degree of affection, 
acountry, whofe alliance has been fo expenfive 
to us, and for whofe fake we are wounded in the 
moft tender parts, our liberty and glory. 

Hanoverian Lady.] Not fo hafty, good madam; 
were all you fay founded on real fact, which I can 
by.no means allow, how does your liberty or glory 
fuffer by any confiderations your miniftry may 
have teftified for us? 

Engli/b Lady.] 1 am ferry, madam, to find my- 
felf obliged, by this queftiony to give an anfwer 
which you may imagine hasfomewhat of ftharp- 
nefsin it; but all the friendfhip and complaifance 
we would wifh to pay to particular perfons, muft 
yield to the juftice and regard we ought to have 
for our country:—I mutt, therefore, tell you, 
madam, that liberty is a mere chimeray in a land 
where none muft hope for favour, who do not 
adopt foreign maxims in manifeft contradiction to 
their own. And pitifully indeed the glory and 
renown of a kingdom mutt be funk, when it de- 
fcends to become the province of a petty ftate, 
fuch as Hanover once was, and would be ftill, 
were England what it once was. 

Hanoverian Lady.] All this is eafily faid, and 
Iknow very well is the vulgar cry;—but I call 
upon you to prove the affertion, and thew what 
real benefits have accrued to Hanover by the ac 
cefhon of her eleétor to the Britith throne. 

Engli/b Lady.) This might eafily be done by in- 
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numerable inftances ; yet as it is not what By 
nover has gained, but what thefe realms have lof, 
which juftified the complaint on our fide, I thal 















confine myfelf to that. An 

The world beholds with aftonifhment the felf. § much 
deftruétive fchemes which of late years have been ff dition: 
purfued :—the humbling ourfelves to almoft every & whis 
power in Europe, the numberlefs alliances we have  fion! 
entered into, and treaties made and broke as often {econ 
as the interelt of Hanover required it, are the leat [§ cruell 
we have done for that electorate; yet fo entirely J defea 





did it engrofs our attention, that nothing relating 
to ourfelves could come in for a fhare :—how 
neglectful did we feem of all that formerly was 
dear to us!—-Commerce, the very life and foul 
of thefe iflands, wagimo more remembered!—The 
honour of the Britifh flag, and the fovereignty of 
the feas, became an empty name, no longer wor 
thy our regard ; and the moft glaring infults, cruel 
depréedations, and every kind of outrage the avarice 
and pride of Spain could treat us with, was with 
the moft fhameful patience fubmitted to. 

Our trade to the Welt Indies near wholly loft, 
our coloni¢s in the-utmoft danger, and daily me: 
nacedl by the unrefifted foe, cried loudly to us for 
protection and revenge; yet how deaf, how infene 
fible, how incapable of being roufed was this le 
thargic flate for a long time! and when compelled, 
as it were, by the inceflant clamours of an almof 
ruined people, war was-at laft declared, the mane 
ner in which it was carried on had more the face 
of pageantry than reality. 

A gallant fleet indeed was fitted out, which 
made a fine fhew at Spithead, and part of which 
defied the Spaniards quite as far as the Nore, 
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ghile the galleons and aflogues (fhameful remem- 
ance!) laden with treafure, failed {afe into their 
$s 

A moft brave and worthy admiral alfo, with 
much ado, obtained permiflion to go on an expe= 
dition, no lefs glorious for himfelf than ferviccable 
his country, had it been accomplithed, as it que- 
fionlefs would have been, had integrity at home 
feconded his zeal’and courage abroad: but how 
cruelly and fhamefully his glorious projects were 
defeated, none can be ignorant. 

In fine, the minifter then at the helm had other 
bufinefs on his hands than humbling the pride of 
Spain: he called this war the merchants war, and 
tothe merchants he left the care of it: nor was 
the name ill judged, fince more was done againtt 
the enemy by thofe fhips which were equipped by 
the trading part of the nation, than by the whole 
oval navy. 

But now the fatal reafon of this feeming inac+ 
tivity came out:—I fay feeming, becaufe the mi- 
nifter was not in effeét lazy as to what concerned 
hisown intereft, promotion, or fecurity ; and could 
he have found his particular good in the good of 
the nation, he had doubtlefs had no other point in 
view; but his dependence lying a different way, 
he was obliged to purfue fuch meafures as were in= 
eonfiftent perhaps with his own withes, could they 
have coincided with his ambition. But to return; 
—the myftery was this: 

Jealoufies of the new emperor, and yet greater 
of Pruffia, rofe on the fcore of Hanover; and fome 
means to fecure that darling fpot muft be found, 
whatever became of Great Britain. 

A French army in the heart of Germany, and 
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the piteous complaints made by the queen of Huns 
gary, gave a pretence for reviving the old ftory of 
maintaining a balance of power; a thing it is cet. tery 
tain much to be defired by all the inferior ftates, fon. tc 
who, in their turns, have been equally opprefled So 
by the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, bur wholly fo ve 
impra€ticable by any one power :—Great Britain that 
alone could never hope to do it, even at the time daily 
of her greateft opulence; muctilefs could fuch vie ards, 
fionary fchemes now take place with any think.  "*° 
"ing perfon. and 
‘Therefore to difguife as mueh as poflible, the full 
glaring madnefs of fuch an undertaking, we were pub 
told the Dutch would go hand in hand with us:— whe 
that Ruffia would bear a greater fhare in the ex § 
pences:—that Poland would furnifh all the affift. of, 
_ ance in her power; and Sardinia come heartily far 
into the caufe. All-which expeétations, except 
the laft, we fee have vanifhed into air; and this me 
perhaps had done the fame, had not the fums ad- {co 
vanced by us to the queen of Hungary, great part br 
of which was applied that way, ferved to fix his de 
refolution as to what part he ought to take. ° 
‘The people thus cajoled, and. made to believe e 
what was doing was for the honour of the nation, th 
came at firft with a fuppofed readinefs into. this th 
projet, concerted by one miniftry, and put in exe- o 
cution by a fueceeding one, with a front which, fr 
I believe, no age can parallel—The balance of 
power,—Succels to the queen of Elungary,—and 
pulling down the French king, were the general 
toafts, from the table of the peer to the cobler in 
his alehoufe; though if we had once remembered 
fome treatment we had received from the late em- 
peror, and that too on the account of Hanover, 
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we fhould have found ourfelves under little obli- 
gation to be fo warrh in the caufe of his daugh- 
ter; nor at that time had we any manner of rea~ 
fon to fall out with France. 

~ So ftrong, however, was the infatuation, and 
fo vehement were we in the interefts of Germany, 
that our concerns in the Weft Indies, and the 
daily feizures of our trading vefleis by the Spani- 
ards, feemed utterly forgotten, though bankrupt- 
gies at home, like the ghoft of former opulence, 
and depreciated credit abroad, ftared us every day 
full in the face :—we acted indeed, as one of our 
public writers took notice, exaGtly like a man,. 
who having his own houfe on fire, left it, and ran 
to extinguifh that of another at a great diftance 
of, while all belonging to himfelf perithed in the 
flames. 

Now the whole bufinefs was to raife men and 
money; every ftreet echoed with drums on the 
{core of the one, and our fenators racked their 
brains on that of the other:—a difficult tafk in- 
deed!—fince every produce, every benefit of the 
earth and air were already under impofts, which 
could fearce receive addition; yet in fpite of all 
this, new ways and means were found to furnith 
the finews of war, embarkations on embarkations 
iflued from. our ports, and mercenaries were hired 
from every quarter to affilt in this expedition. 

But that which, above all other impofitions, 
calls moft in queftion Britith penetration is, that 
entering into this war onlyas auxiliaries ourfelves, 
we fuffered Hanoverian troops to be taken into 
our fervice, and paid the fubjects of that cleGtorate 
for joining with us in defence of theic own coun- 
uy. 
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This is what will fearcely be credited im after. 
ages, efpecially when to the aceount of it thal’ be 
fubjoined the fhameful behaviour of thefe hire, 
lings, and the audacity and ingratitude with which 
they treated thofe to whom they owe their all, 


















Thefe, madam, are fome of the reafons which & out! 
will not permit the people of England to look-on # kno 
their fellow-fubje&ts of Hanover with fo friendly fing 
ap eye as might be wifhed, and-give a very great J cou 
alloy to the value of thofe bleflings we might o. § his’ 
therwife enjoy, in being governed by a prince of Jf all: 
that country. gait 

Hanoverian Lady.] And all thefe reafons, maw J yo 
dam, pompous as they feem at firft view, will be J ver 
fouad, ona nearer examinations to be no more wo 
than fhadows formed by Englith jealoufy and na § wh 
tural difcontent: the common people indeed of alk § nit 





ations, as one of your own poets elegantly ex» 
prefies it, are 

—‘* A fearce animated clod, 

‘* Ne’er pleas’d with aught above them, prince 

“or God.” 

But the Englifh, more than any nation in the 
world, think they: have a right to be made ace 
guainted with all the myfteries- of flate; and if 
the leaft part, though never fo inconvenient to be 
made public, be denied them, they prefently form 
2 thoufand chimeras, which they as readily vouch 
gor truth. 

Befides, you have another odd way, artful e 
nough it mult be confeffed, and that is, to avoid 
the indecency of accufing your prince with any 
thing you think a mifcarriage in point of govern 
nent; you lay the blame wholly on the miniftry; 
-~the miniftry give up the liberties of their cougs 
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fy;—the miniftry are influenced by foreign in- 
terefts;—the miniftry does every thing that you 
jmagine is, or would reprefent as a grievance to 
the nation ;—when at the fame time, you know 
yery well that the miniftry can do nothing with« 
out the confent of the king, and have been feldom 
known to advife any thing which may be difplea- 
fing to him, becaufe the very exiftence as well as 
countenance of their miniftry depends wholly on 
his royal will.— This mode of {peech is known to 
all Europe, fo that every inveCtive publithed a- 
gainft the miniltry teitifies your ditaffection to 
your king, as all your murmurings againft Hano- 
ver are fo many refleétions on that partiality you 
would have him be thought guilty. of, to a land 
which gave: birth to him,.and all his great proge~ 
nitors. 

But admitting there was a tendernefs in him 
towards us, not altogether agreeable tothe Britifh 
pride, which would engrofs all regard, all atten- 
tion to. itfelf, how unreafonable is it in-you to dif- 
approve that very. principle in him which you call 
fo glorious in yourfelves!—Muft he renounce 
affection, all paternal love for a people he was 
born to govern, in order to humour thofe he was 
called to rule over,. merely to protect and thield 
from the worft mifchiefs they. could fall into?— 
He is your king, it is true, and happy for you he 
is fo, but he is ftill-our ele€tor and fovereign, and 
we cannot, nor ought we to forget the claim we 
have in him. 

Englifb Lady.}, I thought, madam, from the 
beginning of our difcourfe, you were about to 
make fome attempt to confute thofe arguments I 
vrged to prove the misfortunes Great Britain wag 
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brought into by her fo ftri& alliance with Ha, 


nover; but I find you too wife to enter the lifts nee 
on that topic, and fall upon a mode of {peech, ag ” 

; : ; : thous 

you call it, which, if no more, is both loyal and ki 

: mak! 

refpeCiful in us, and fhews how very loth we are couk 

to throw out any thing which may caft a blemih fee 


on the luftre of the throme:—but, madam, jt 
would be eafy to find inftances of minifters, who F: 
have abufed the royal confidence, and given up 
the glory of their mafter, at the fame time that 
they had facrificed the intereft of the people; both nefs 
which, indeed, if rightly confidered, are effentially 


the fame: but as fuch a difcuffion is altogether foe - 
reign to the prefent debate between us, I thall leave exp 
you to make what inferences you pleafe, and only im: 
take notice of the juttice of that.claim you feem 10} 
_ to boaft of, as to his majefty’s particular attache : 
ment. , lef 
Suppofe, madam, a woman of an illuftrioug - 
and ancient defcent, beautiful in her perfon, une in 
blemifhed in her honour, and heirefs of immenfe to 
wealth, fhould throw herfelf into the arms of a th 
man of {mall fortune, and only worthy of her by es 
the reputation of his virtue. y 
The ceremony of marriage over, and the huf- e 
band in full and undifturbed poffeffion of all that 
a reafonable mind could have to with; what would . 
the world fay of him, if thus happy, thus obliged, h 


he continued his attachment to a little miftrefs he 
had before enjoyed?—-And what muft the wife t 
feel, if he became froward and ungentle to her; { 
if he returned her endearments only with fullen- 
nefs- and frowns:—if the faw her richeft jewels 
converted into ornaments for her tawdry rival; 
~-found her coffers emptied;—her eftate morte 
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giged;—and all her late affluence reduced to 
pinching want?—Surely, when thus depreffed, 
though duty and affeClion might reftrain her from 
making any complaints againft her hufband, the 
could not be expected to pay either friendthip or 
efteem to the woman who triumphs over her dear 
efthopes, and is enriched only by her fpoils. 

Far be it from me to intimate, that Britannia 
js this injured wife, or make an application fo in- 
jurious to the known wifdom, juftice, and good- 
nefs of his moft facred majefty;—but while we 
acknowledge our happinefs in having a king above 
ail mean prejudice or partiality, we cannot avoid 
exprefling fome difeontent to find a petty ftate 
imagine fhe has a pretence to out-rival us in his 
royal care and affection. 

Hanoverian Lady.) Mere jealoufy and ground 
lefs apprehenfions! But it is in vain to argue with 
your nation oa this point:—the Englith it is 
known are no lefs pofitive than. proud, and are not 
to be convinced, but by time and experience, that 
they have been: in the wrong; elfe it would be 
eafy for you to fee that whatever inconveniencies. 
you may labour under forshe fake of Hanover, we 
endure no Jefs on the fcore of Great-Britain. 

Englifb Lady.] That indeed appears a ftrange 
pofition! —I fhould be glad to be informed as 
how? 

Hanoverian Lady.) Nothing more eafy than 
to oblige you, madam;—as thus:—Being both 
fubje€ts of the fame prince, om any broil England 
fhall happem to be involved in on the continent, 
whatfoever power is difobliged will in revenge im- 
mediately fall upon Hanover, not only as the nears 


eft, butas the is the leaft capable of defending 
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herfelf:—fo that our. country may become the 
feat of war, perhaps be laid wafte, before any 
fuecours ‘from Great: Britain can arrive, who, ig 
fuch a cafe, I believe you will allow, ought to 
afford us her proteCtion. 

Englifh Lady.) Undoubtedly, madam: —] 
grant alfo that the apprehenfions you mention 
are fully juftified by reafon;—but then that they 
are fo is one of thofe misfortunes to us of which 
you are the innocent caufe; fince to preferve you 
from the dangers to which you might be liable on 
our account, we may be obliged to behave with 
greater complaifance to the powers on the conti« 
nent than would be confiftent with our intereft 
or glory. 

Hanoverian Lady.] But as there is an abfolute 
neceflity for your ating in this manner, you ought 
not to hate and upbraid us. for every little eondes 
fcenfion- you make. 

Englifh Lady.) Neither do we, madam; yet we 
may with it were not fo. 

Hanoverian Lady.) The fame liberty then with 
greatcr reafon may be allowed to us, fince you 
can never fuffer fo much from yielding in fuch 
trifling points as would be required of you, either 
by any of the powers of Germany, or by any 
prince, who may happen to have an army in the 
empire, as we mutt infallibly do by their refent» 
ment, fhould you ever, by any act of obftinacy, 
provoke them. 

Englifb Lady.) Yet as nothing is fo dear as 
glory toa brave people, how hard is the dilemma, 
when either that or our generofity muft be facri- 
ficed! 


Hanoverian Lady} Alas! madam, it only feems 
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fo, becaufe whatever you find yourfelf obliged to 
do for us, you do with reluCtance and ill-will! — 
infine, you envy us, are jealous of us, and indu- 
frioufly feek out pretences for complaint againft 
us;—whereas you ought rather to ufe your utmoft 
endeavours for banifhing thofe narrow felfith views 
which keep up the animofity between us, to ceafe 
all revilings, all injurious refle€tions, and at leaft 
behave towards us as if you regarded us witha 
fiterly affe€tion.—This, I think, it would become 
you to do for your own fakes. 

Englifh Lady.] Madam, whatever vices may be 
laid to the charge of our nation, none could ever 
yet tax us with that of diflimulation: and it would 
be ftrange if we fhould now begin to practife it 
in favour of a people from whom we cannot flat- 
ter ourfelves with even the moft diftant hope of 
ever receiving the leaft obligation. You muft 
therefore make it very evidently appear, which I 
believe will bea pretty difficult tafk, that it would 
become us, for our own fakes, to feign this ffterly 
affection to Hanover. 

Hanoverian Lady.) Becaufe in the firft place 
it would be a proof of love and refpect to your 
king; and in the next, while you enjoy the inva~ 
luable bleffings of his reign, or after him of any 
of his royal defcendants, even to the end of time, 
there will always be an abfolute neceflity for the 
intereft of Hanover and Great Britain to be infe= 
parable.—So that I leave it to yourfelf, whether to 
fubmit cheerfully to what you may think an in 
convenience (tho’ I am far from allowing it to be 
fuch) be not more prudent, than by continual re- 
pinings, vain clamours, and ridiculous oppofitions, 
lofe all the merit of the obligation (if it be one,) 
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both with his majefty and thofe belonging to him, 
and proclaim at the fame time to all the neigh. 
bouring nations, the reftlefsnefs and quixotifin of 
your own natures. 

Englifo Lady.) Madam, I have done;—you 
laft argument is indeed not to be an{fwered;. 
whatever is unavoidable mutt be yielded to: 
but however, we may fay to ourfelves with the 
poet, that 

“¢ Pleafure never comes fincere to man, 

*¢ But lent by Heaven upon hard ufury: 

‘* And while Jove holds us out the bow] of joy, 

‘* Ere it can reach our lips, ’tis dafh’d with gall 

‘¢ By fome left-handed god.” 

‘¢ Thus ended a difpute, which I am of opinion 
‘* will give very near the fame fatisfaction to the 
S¢ readers, as to thofe who heard it.” 


After thanking Mr A. B. for the favour he 
has done us, in communicating this manufcrip, 
Iam defired by our little affembly to affure him, 
that if it has the fame effect on the public asit 
has had on us, he will find his opinion confirmed 
in all companies where the FemaLe SPECTATOR 
is admitted. 

Nothing certainly is more pleafing than when 
we find arguments, efpecially on any tender point 
as this was, urged with moderation and {weetnefs; 
—the temper with which thefe two ladies carried 
on their difpute, ought to make thofe bluth who 
cannot hear themfelves contradicted, without vi« 
rulence and bitter fpeeches. 

‘At firft reading I was indeed fometimes in pain 
for my country-woman, and trembled left the art 
ful evafions, frequently going from the point, 
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blending things proper to be defcanted upon with 
others which were not fo, and many fuch like fub- 
terfuges practifed by the other, fhould have made 
her lofe that patience and calmnefs fo becoming 
in an argumentative difcourfe; but to my great 
fatisfaCtion fhe foon convinced me fhe knew how 
to feparate thofe topics her antagonift endeavoured 
to huddle together, and to be filent where pru- 
dence required fhe fhould be fo, as well as to treat 
with a genteel irony thofe things which merited 
not a ferious reply. 

There is fomething which to me feems alto- 

gether unfair, and too much defigning in the me- 
thod purfued by the Hanoverian Lady in this de- 
bate. She condemns the Englith for charging 
all errors in government on the miniftry, and at-_ 
tempts to prove, what none of us either dare, or 
even with to do, that the miniftry are only fo many 
tools to the will of the king. This I cannot for~ 
bear looking upon, and I believe every body elfe 
will view it in the fame light, as an invidious arti- 
fice to filence all complaints of grievances, or to 
render the continuance a breach of duty and re- 
fpeét to his majefty. 
_ But this is a ftale pretence, and has been fo 
often made ufe of by our Englifh Hanoverians, 
that it is grown thread-bare:—the tenet is now 
thrown out of doors, and while there is any {park 
of liberty remaining, it will thew itfelf at leaft 
in exprefling our diflike of any meafures which 
tend to our oppreffion. 

It is an old but very true maxim, that England 
can be undone only by herfelf:—our conftitution 
like a wall of brafs, too thick to be broke through, 
too high to be overlooked by the power of the 

Vox. Il. M 
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crown, preferves the people from any encroach. 
ments from that quarter; yet may this wall be un. 
dermined by thofe intrufted to repair and keepit 
up: it is therefore our bufinefs to have a watchful 
eye on whomfoever this mighty truft is repofed, 
left for the fake of private and particular interef, 
that of the whole fhould be utterly-deftroyed, and 
this glorious fabric, the envy and admiration of 
other nations, and fo long our defence and happi- 
nefs, thrown down, and all our boafted freedom 
perifh in its ruins. 

But I will not dwell on fo ungrateful a fubjed, 
nor alarm myfelf or readers with apprehenfions, 
which, whatever foundation they may have had, 
ought now to vanifh with the power and influ. 
ence of thofe perfons by whofe conduct they were 
firft excited. 

What though coronets adorn their browsy—« 
what though they riot in the fpoils of fuffering 
millions, and fecurely laugh at the mifchiefs they 
have done, their day is over, their fting is {pent; 
detected though unpunithed, the beguilers can 
beguile no more, and all dangers to our civil rights 
feem now as far removed as thofe we were lately 
threatened with from foreign foes. 

The Hanoverian Lady is fo pleafantly whimfical 
in her defcription of the galloping progrefs of the 
French and Spanith armies thro’ Italy, Germany, 
Portugal, Flanders, and the United Provinces, 
in order to reach thefe kingdoms, that I thought 
we all, efpecially Euphrofine, thould never have 
done laughing:—nothing certainly could have 
been added to the humour of this raw-head and 
bloody bones expedition, unlefs the ingenious inven- 
trefs of it had made them call at Rome in theit 
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way, and brought the Pope and the Pretender on 
their backs. 

Blefs us! what a terrible monfter is this houfe 
of Bourbon! If thefe ideas of it fhould reach fome 
diftant countries in Great Britain and Ireland, it 
might fright the good women into fits, and occa- 
fion many a mifcarriage, and thereby leffen the 
number of future foldiers, which would bea great 
prejudice to us fhould the war continue, or we 
continue to be engaged in it till the queen of Hun- 
gary, the French king, or Spanith queen, are wil- 
Jing to recede from the views they at prefent feem 
to have. 

If any one fhould think I treat this matter too 
ludicroufly, the Hanoverian Lady mutt bear the 
blame, who has really put me quite off the way of 
ferious reafoning. 

But I will return to myfelf as foon as I can; 
for going on in this wild way puts me in mind of 
the old humorous poet: 

“6 What need have we for fack and fherry, 

“ When our own miferies can make us merry?” 

This is not a time indeed to laugh, and I hear- 
tily beg pardon of my country for it:—inftead 
of diverting the thought of our calamities, we 
ought rather to lend our utmoft endeavours for 
the eafe of them; which can only be procured by 
obferving a {trict oeconomy and frugality in our 
apparel, food, and furniture; in fine, to retrench 
our expences as to all the neceflaries of life, as well 
as the pleafures of it; otherwife how fhall we for 
any long time be enabled to pay thofe taxes which 
are requifite for the fupport of the war; and to 
join in-the moft fervent prayers to Heaven, that 
it may foon end in an honourable and lafting peace, 
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and the ambitious great ones of the world be made of tha 
to fee their error, and bid rapine and devaftation | fovgh 
ceafe! Ev 





But though, for the general good of all Europe, 
as well as ourfelves, we ought to with the broils 
on the continent were amicably adjufted, yet if 
the war fhould conclude without receiving any 
fatisfaction on the part of Spain, for the infults 
and damages we have received from her, I believe 

-no Briton will be forry to fee the whole force 























of our arms turned againft that haughty power, D 
in order to retrieve the verdure of our too much cate 
blafted laurels, preferve bur commerce, and defend § allt 
our colonies. and 
This is truly our own war, and juftifiable by J unc 
all laws, both divine and human:—here, if we fron 
conquer, we reap the advantage of it ourfelves, toy 
Befides, naval fights, when made in good earneft, or! 
are feldom unfortunate for England; but in a land ove 
war there is much more than a poflibility of being the 

undone by our own victory, and becoming greater 
lofers than thofe we overcome. tr) 
But there is little left for me to fay on this wi 
head; the Englith championefs has in too pathetic ye 
a manner defcribed the wildnefs of our engaging ny 
in a war on the continent, the much we have to Pp 
fear, and the little we have to hope, whatever the ol 
event fhall happen to prove, for me to imagine any h 
thing I couldadd to render it more plain. tl 
i 





Befides, after thofe clouds and tempefts with 
which the bark of Englith expectation has fo long 
been toft under the dire€tion of unfkilfuly or une 
faithful pilots, a tifing fun begins to dawn upon us, 
and promifes to difpel the horrid gloom, calm the 
{welling waves, and glad us with the near profpe@ 
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of that wifhed for harbour we have fought, but 
fought'in vain, for many tedious years. 

Even now, while I am writing, a meffenger of 
joy arrives;—Fame founds her golden trump with 
energy divine, and thus reports:—Our ifland’s 
Genius roufes from his dreary bed,—fhakes off 
inglorious floth, and once more active, in/pires his 
chofen fons with godlike fires to quell oppreflion, 
fave the finking ftate, and recal long baniihed 
Virtue to her ancient feat. 

*Midft all the fnares that artful Vice has laid to 
catch the paflions and enflave the heart,—’midift 
all the numbers that have renounced their God, 
and bowed the knee to Baal, a patriot band, an 
uncorrupted few, have ftill remained, unawed by 
frowns, unbought by fmiles, or all the glittering 
toys a court beitows; alike impregnable to force 
or fraud, ftrangers at once to foftening luxury and 
over-bearing pride, and foes to all ambition, but 
that of doing good. 

Years after years did they behold their coun- 
try’s falling honours: but deceived with f{pecious 
words, and outward fhews of virtue; wife, but 
yet unfufpicious, and fearing by vindicating public 
right to do a private wrong, they bore with tem- 
per what they faw with grief; till bold Iniquity, 
of her own accord, plucked off the vizard of 
hypocrify, avowed her influence, and difclofed 
the traitors, by different means to different ends 
afpiring, but all affifting to bind Britannia in e- 
ternal chains. 

All was at ftake;—but one ftep more was 
wanting to tread down liberty, and ereé& an idol 
of their own formation in its place:—fuccefsful 
villainy had well nigh gained its horrid point, and 
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free-born fouls had been, compelled to bend tg 
power illegal. ’ 

Now rife thefe fons of Honour, and though 
long difunited by the bafe artifices of their com. 
mon foes, forget all petty feuds, and refolve to 
ftem deftruétion’s tide, or perifh in the brave ef. 
fort: 

* O glorious coalition!—O crifis, never to be 
*¢ forgotten!” 

The noble ardour kindled in their veins repre. 
fents the occafion fuch as it is, admitting no de. 
Jay, and this bleft moment they haften to the 
throne, there will they proftrate fall, and never 
rife till they have wrought upon the royal mind 
to liften and give fatisfa€tion to their fuit. 

This is the boon they afk, and are determined 
with all becoming decency to affert: 

That his majefty will-vouchfafe permiffion, 
that all the impofitions, deceits, pesjuries, oppref- 
fions, mifreprefentations, and other enormous 
crimes, which thefe ftate harpies have been guilty, 
of to the mation, may be laid before him; and ia 
confequence of a full dete€tion, that he will be 
pleafed to render them for the future incapable of 
holding any office, poft, or employment, either in 
the government, or about his perfon; and in fine, 
drive them for ever from his prefence, that his roy- 
al ear may no more be poifoned by their councils, 
nor the moft faithful fubje&ts ever prince could 
boaft, traduced by their infinuations. 

This is the glorious projet which the voice cf 
Fame affures us is on foot, and if once ripened into 
action, how dear to the prefent age, and how im- 
mortal to a long fucceffion of ages, will be the 
_ wames of all who have a fhare in it! 
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- Even fhould any baleful planet, foe to England’s 
glory,interpofe with darkening influence, and blaft 
the attempt, the very making it is fufficient to de- 
ferve ftatues more durable and more ornamented 
than any placed in the Capitol of antient Rome. 

But let us not perplex ourfelves with idle doubts, 
they fay, ‘‘ Who fears his fate deferves it;” and 
fhould we imagine his moft facred majefty will 
be deaf to the united voice of his whole people, 
delivered to him by the moft faithful, noble, and 
wife of his fubjeéts, it would be an injuttice to his 
goodnefs, which fure no loyal heart could ever for- 
give in itfelf. 

Let us rather rejoice in the almoft certain hope 
of feeing this petition made and granted: that 
thofe court-moths, thofe canker-worms of ftate, 
will be no longer fuffered to gnaw even into the 
yery vitals of our conftitution, but be expelled and 
driven from all the nobler part of the creation, 
and henceforth compelled to affociate only with 
their fellow-infects. 

In lone retirement Jet them repent, at leaft re- 
gret their paft abufe of power :—deprived of every 
means to opprefs or to betray the innocent, let 
them upbraid and become tormentors to each o= 
ther:—too mild a doom for crimes fo confum- 
mate, fo complicated as theirs!—For if, as Cato 
fays, 

6 en W hat pity ’tis 
s A man ean die but once to ferve his country,” 


certainly for thofe, 


“ Who trufted by their country have betrayed it, 
“‘ To die but once is punifhment too f{mall.” 


But thefe truly worthy patriots retain the fame 
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moderation with which they have ever behaved, 
and thew, that though now obliged to exert them. 
felves, they exert themfelves only to fave Britan. 
nia, not to deftroy the very worft and moft dege. 
nerate of her fons. 

What indeed can they defire lefs, or what ig 
more abfolutely neceflary than that thofe thould 
be removed, who if trufted would deceive, and if 
not trufted would be perpetually contriving means 
to obftruct all their meafures, and render abortive 
their beft concerted {chemes! 

No councils without a perfec unanimity can 
profper; but when men, though of never fo dif. 
ferent interefts and principles in other things, fhall 
happen to agree, and purfue with vigour one fa 
vourite point, be it of what kind foever, one fel 
dom fees them mifcarry in their aim. 

This argument has a thoufand times been made 
afe of, both within and without doors, by a late 
eminent fallen patriot; he cannot therefore take 
it ill, or be furprifed that it is now urged againft 
himfelf, though he both may and ought to be a 
fhamed of having given the occafion. 

Oh Curio! Curio! once fo admired, fo loved! 
«=-moft thought thee honeft,—all believed thee 
wife;—thou terror of one party, darling and chief 
di€tator of the other; how do the one defpife, the 
other hate thee now!—Verres himfelf is lefs fhun- 
ned, and more excufed. 

- Verres, trained up from infancy in the low arts 
of gain,—ftranger to eafe and affluence, yet in his 
foul vain-glorious and ambitious, might eafily be 
tempted to join in any thing to raife his fortune ; 
which having done in a fhort time, beyond what 


hope could promife, the iwects of ill-got wealth, 
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and the profperous fuccefs of thofe crimes to which 
he owed it, emboldened him to act ftill greater, 
and to ftop at nothing; and when at la{t {welled to 
an enormous fize, jultice began to fhake the bran- 
dithed fword, in order to ward off the impending 
ftroke, he found himfelf obliged to purfue mea- 
fures more wicked, yet more mifchievous than e- 
er:—as his indigence therefore had led him, fo 
_ his fecurity compelled him to perfift. 

But you, oh Curio! had no fuch pretence; born 
to, and in poffeflion of demefnes fufficient to pre- 
vent all fordid aims from entering your breaft: 
nurtured in patriotifm, long you trode the path of 
glory, and your country’s happinefs feemed more 
your aim than aught belonging merely to yourfelf; 
or if you wifhed reward, it was only becaufe it 
would be a proof to after-times of Britith grati- 
tude, and fhew your labours had attained theic 
end. For more than twenty years did you pure 
fue this Verres;—explored his dark defigns, and 
oft prevented the execution of them:—all offers 
you rejected,—all menaces you difdained,—and 
firm in the caufe of liberty, with unwearied zeal 
fpoke, wrote, and acted as became a Briton:—at 
laft, the long-defired, the long-fought time are 
rived, to crown your toils with an aflured fuccefs: 
—Fortune herfelf feemed weary of her minion, 
and left him on the verge of ruin:—the meaner 
inflruments of his oppreflions already mourned his 
fate, and trembled for their own:—each honeft 
heart exulted, and liberty, fecured with all its fa- 
lutary barrier laws, was now the general hope.— 
This you beheld, and with what grateful raptures 
each eye looked upon you, and each tongue {poke 
of you!—Every relief from ill, every expected 
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blefling, they owned chiefly to Curio owing: 
Curio! the friend of public good! Curio! his 
country’s prop,—agent of Heaven to fhield Br. 
tannia from impending danger. 

Such love, fuch praifes as were fhowered upon 
you, might have converted even treachery into 
truth, much more confirmed the heart inured tp 
honour: yet then, oh! moft infatuated, mot ij}. 
ftarred of men!—when arrived at the utmoft fum. 
mit of human perfection, you fell at once into the 
loweft abyfs of infamy and perdition ;—betrayed 
the people who fo trufted in you;—renounced the 
caufe you had fo long maintained ;—favoured the 
abufe, and fcreened the abufer you had {wom 
never to quit till you had feen chaftifed. 

Amazing change! in one ill-fated hour the 
prize of your whole former life wantonly thrown 
away; it cannot be called fold, fince bartered for 
a toy you might have even commanded, illuftrated 
with real glories, had you remained yourfelf, not 
daubed and tinfelled over fuch as this, which in- 
ftead of adorning, but deforms your brows, and 
renders your fhame the more confpicuous. 

We all remember, nor can you fure forget, how 
happy you feemed to think yourfelf when the per- 
nicious fcheme of the excife was on foot, and your 
influence in the fenate had put to thame the mini- 
fter and his adherents!—how true, how perma 
nent an honour then you thought it to make mil- 
lions happy?—And how laudable was that ambi- 
tion in you of receiving unmerited applaufe!— 
When you beheld the beft and wealthieft of our 
citizens waiting the hoped but feared refult of that 
important hour, you hafted to relieve their anxi¢e« 
ty, and faid aloud thefe remarkable words; 
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«Gentlemen! date your liberties from this 

“da ” 
«“ We do,—We do fir,” replied they with a 
fhout that feemed to fhake the fpacious dome :— 
the joyful tidings refounded to the gates of the hall: 
the crowd without heard it, and echoed back the 
ery of “* Liberty! liberty! and no excife!”—hung 
on your chariot wheels, and bore you home in 
greater triumph than old Rome ever knew: while 
Verres, pale and trembling, tkulked amidft his 
guard of hirelings, and fcarce efcaped the juft re« 
fentment of a people whofe flavery he had projected. 

How truly glorious for you was this night!— 
The fires and illuminations which blazed in every 
ftreet, lefs proclaimed the general joy for the bene- 
fit received, than that to you we owed it.—Oh! 
had this {pirit ftill exifted in you, ** What might 
“you not have been?”—Shocking refleQion!— 
“ What are you now?” But Ihave done. Verres 
and Curio linked, compofe a prodigy fuch as no 
palt age can parallel, and all future ones will ftand 
aghaft at the defcription of! 

I forbear making any particular mention of the 
many followers of this guilty pair: who, like their 
patrons, loft in a moment all their former animo- 
fity, and fhook hands with thofe who not a week 
before they had purfued to deftruétion. 

England, however, will reap this double advan~ 
tage from the crimes of both minilter and patriot: 
—the detection of the one will, it is to be hoped, 
deter all future ftatefmen from treading in the 
fame fteps, and the apoftacy of the other ferve as 
a warning to the nation not to place too entire a 
confidence in any profeflions whatfoever. 

Thofe who fincerely labour for their country’s 
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welfare will certainly find their reward in the fug 
cefs of their enterprize; and if the great work, 
which I hear is now in hand, fhould be accom. 
plifhed before thefe lucubrations fee the light, | 
dare anfwer the fatisfaétion will be too great to 
render ftale or difpleafing what I have faid on the 
occafion. 

However, till fufpence is wholly fwallowed up 
in certainty, there will be emotions in the heart 
that will not fuffer us to be quite compofed;— 
we are, as it were, divided between pain and pleas 
fure, and having been already fo often deceived, 
are apt to cry out in the words of the Pfalmitt, 

‘«¢ There is no confidence in man!” 

A letter we have juft received feems very much 
adapted to the fluctuating fituation of our prefent 
expectations, and as it directs to that fide of the 
queftion, which will render us moft eafy, is high 


ly proper to be inferted in this place. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


s MapaMy 

‘6 AS you have hitherto feemed to exert your 
‘ fpeculative capacity wholly for the improvement 
‘6 of the morals, and a due regulating the cone 
* du&; and in order to give fuccefs to your endea- 
“ vours, there is an abfolute neceflity to begin 
“¢ with the paffions; 1 flatter myfelf you will not 
“ think it impertinent in me to offer to your con- 
*¢ fideration fome refle€tions which cafually came 
‘* into my head this morning. 

‘“‘ Hope and fear are the firft paffions that agi- 
*¢ tate the human mind :—in our very infancy they 
‘¢ find entrance, and operate before we are capable 
*‘ of receiving any other:—they guide our acti- 
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sons in maturity,—retain their vigour even to 
# extreme old age,—and never utterly forfake us 
« til] death and eternity clofe the fcene, and leave 
« nothing more to with for. 

«They are paflions, which, if taken in a reli- 
« gious fenfe, feem infpired by the Creator him- 
«elf; for what can more inftigate us to acts of 
« piety and devotion than the everlafting rewards 
« which hope prefents in profpeé to the virtuous 
“mind!—Or what reftraint from crimes equal 
to that which arifes from the fear of thofe tre- 
« mendous punifhments threatened to the guilty! 
« —But as this is a truth none but free-thinkers 
“and deifts will deny, I fhall only mention a 
“few of thofe advantages or difadvantages, the 
“ being poffeffed of them is to our temporal fatif- 
“ faétion and happinefs. 

“‘ Hope is, in my opinion, the moft precious 
« good we can enjoy, our fure defence in all the 
“ afflaults of adverfe fortune, anda main ftep to 
“the attainment of more profperous events:— 
whoever chides it from him and encourages its 
“ oppofite, finks beneath the burthen of his fate, 
“and is in danger of rifing no more; but he who 
“preferves it will be climbing ftill, and though 
“ he may be often repulfed, is untoiled with dif- 
“appointment, and never lofes the profpeéct of 
“his wifh.—Our inimitable Cowley has given 
“usa beautiful definition of this paffion in one 
“ of his Pindaric odes ; which, though | doubt not 
“but you have read, I cannot help tran{cribing 
" for the benefit of thofe who may not: 


Hope, of all ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and univerfal cure! 


Vo t. Il, N 
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Thou captive’s freedom, and thou fick man’s health! 
Thou lofer’s victory, and thou beggar’s wealth! 
Thou manna which from heaven we eat; 
To every tafte a feveral meat ! 
Thou ftrong retreat! thou fure entail’d eftate! 
Which nought has power to alienate, 
Thou pleafant honeft flatterer! for none 
Flatter unhappy man but thou alone, 
Hope, thou firft fruit of happinefs, 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright fuccefs, 
Who out of Fortune’s reach doft ftand, 
And art a bleffiag ftill in hand. 
Happinefs itfelf’s all one 
In thee or in poffeflion. 
Belt apprehender of our joys, which haft 
So longa reach, and yet can’ft hold fo fait! 
Men leave thee by obtaining, and ftrait flee 
Some other way again to thee. 


‘It was chiefly by being ftrongly poffeffed of 
« this paffion that Julius Caefar gained the battle 
«‘ of Pharfalia; and had Cato not been entirely 
‘* abandoned by it, he had perfifted in his endea- 
“¢ vours for the liberty of his country, and poflibly 
“ retrieved it too. 

«¢ Alexander the Great thought fo highly ofit, 
© that when chofen general of the United Sates 
“ againft Perfia, he divided his whole kingdom 
“ of Macedon among his officers, giving towns 
* to fome, cities to others, and whole provinces 
* to thofe whofe capacities in his judgment me- 
“ rited them. Parmenio, who was one that pro- 
“ fited by this extraordinary bounty, beheld it 
“ with furprize, and afked his majefty what he re- 
“ ferved for himfelf?—Hope! replied that prince; 
‘: implying, that he eftcemed it above every thing; 
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and indeed his future glories proved it was with 
« juftice he did fo, fince it was by that encoarag~ 
# ed and emboldened he acquired them. 

«On what purfuit foever the foul of man is 
ébent, whether to the attainment of love, ho- 
« nour, or riches, how languid, how enervate will 
“be the efforts he makes, if not animated by the 
“hope of fucceeding! Yet, notwithftanding this 
« obvious truth, thole people who judge of things 
“only as they appear to themfelves, are apt to 
“turn this glorious paflion into ridicule:—they 
« Jook on a perfon who aims at any thing which 
“they imagine is out of his reach, as an extrava- 
“gant, and treat all the fchemes he propoies as 
fo many vilionary delufions:—he is laughed at 
“ by his enemies, and pitied by his friends, who, 
perhaps, by their miftaken councils, avert the in- 
« fpiration of his good genius, and turn him from 
“the only means by which he might arrive at 
 happinefs. ¥ 

“ But I would fain know of thefe obftinate 
“ oppofers of hope, what reafons they can give 
“ for our endeavouring to repel the diGates of fo 
“ pleafing, and at the fame time fo beneficial a 
“ paflion :—for my part, I muft confefs it comes 
“ not within the reach of my apprehenfion to con- 
“ceive any thing their furly wifdom can offer, 
that, would be fuflicient to compenfate for what 
“ we fhould lofe in being deprived of hope, even 
“ though it happens to be vain, becaufe the very 
“deception it puts upon us is a blefling for the 
“time it lafts. 

** The ancient philofophers have proved by ar- 
“ guments, | think, unanf{werable, that the real 
attainment of our wifhes brings with it no pro- 
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s¢ portion of happinefs which can come in compe. 
tition with the idea of it, while we remain ing 































*¢ ftate of expectation ;—if this be granted, it mut § "4 f 
* alfo be confefled, that thofe delightful, thofe rap. in| 
 turous ideas are made fo only by hope, fince it § “ Po 
‘* would be far from a felicity to contemplateon § "2 ' 
‘¢ a good we with, but are fearful will never be , 
* in our poffeffion. « to 
‘¢In fine, while we have hope, we are all we § “tt 
© would be; and when robbed of that, all we § “tt 
© would not be. Mo 
‘¢ How many living fpectres do we fee, who, § “° 
*¢ Joft to hope, wander about the world, fowan § “t 
“and pined with care and difcontent, their very 9 “! 
‘ fouls would feem dead were it not that ever and & 
*‘ anon their flarts and groans difcover they ap. 9’ 
‘‘ prehend fome worfe calamity than what they M 
‘¢ feel already! Thefe are the flaves of fear, the ane . 








** tagonift of hope, and the meaneft, pooreft of all 
 paflions:—it makes the wretch who harbours 
* it anticipate the ills he is doomed to fuffer, and 
“tremble for others that fate never intended to 
“ bring on him. 

‘¢ There is indeed but one ftep between this 
*¢ paflion and defpair, and that is made only by 
‘ fome remains of hope, which, however, is a very 
‘* unquiet fituation, beeaufe the mind is perpetu: 
“‘ ally tofled, and knows not where to fix:—all 
s joy one moment, and all grief the next :—fome- 
‘* times lifted up to the higheft pitch of rapturous 
expectations at others funk, abafhed, and trem 
‘ bling to purfue what moft it withes. 
- © But notwithftanding all I have faid in the 
** behalf of hope, I muft allow that there is danger 
“ in indulging it too much:—prefumption, arrd- 
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s gance, and felf-conceit, are as frequent atten- 
# dants on this paflion, as a mean ba‘hfulnefs, or 
#  {neaking behaviour, and an inability of exert- 
« ing ourfelves in a proper manner, are of its op- 
# polite :—hope is apt to infpire us with too great 
&q warmth, fear with too much coldnefs. 

“ It is therefore the firft employment we ought 
“to give our reafon to keep a due medium ;— 
to moderate. both thefe pafhions, and not to fuffer 
the one to hurry us to any actions unbecoming 
& of our characters and {tations in life, nor the 
“other to with-hold us from the purfuit of any 
“thing that in itfelf is laudable, becaufe it may 
“feem attended with fome difficulties. 

“It is alfo the bufinefs of wifdom to conceal, 
as much as poflible, the natural propenfity we 
“have to either of thefe pafltons:—to be con- 
“ {cious of having teftified a too fanguine hope in 
“ any thing we may chance to fail in the attain- 
“ment of, gives double afperity to difappoint- 
“ ment;—and to fhew we have been reftrained 
“ by fear from undertaking any thing for the ad- 
* vantage either of ourfelves, our friends, or coun- 
“try, which has been eafily accomplithed by an- 
“ other, makes us looked upon as unworthy the 
“ refpeét or confidence of the world. 

“| may add to this, that hope is apt to make 
“us place too great a confidence in things and 
“ perfons, as fear, on the other hand, infpires us 
“with too much diftruft:—the one fometimes 
“ renders us the tools of our worft enemies, and 
* the other guilty of injuftice to our beft friends. 

“ Difimulation therefore in this cafe is no more 
* than prudence :—happy is he who can feem to 
“ have no excefs of hope or fear of any thing; but 
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‘¢ more happy is he who knows how to com 
‘¢ mand both, and has penetration enough to dif. 
‘¢ cover when, and to which he ought moft to in, 
s¢ cline. 

“‘ There are certainly many things we ought 
‘¢ to fear, and others which it would be unjuft for 
“us to hope:—virtue and good morality wil] 
‘© point them out, as wifdom will direét ina great 
«* meafure how either apprehenfion or expeCtation 
‘© may be juftified. 

“ But becaufe the fcale of human probability 
‘t frequently deceives us, and events greatly dew 
s* pend on what we call chance or fortune, the 
** fafeft way is not to build on any thing. 

‘© To bear profperity with temper, and adver. 
“ fity with fortitude, is the trueft and nobleft kind 
“ of heroifm, the crown as well as proof of virs 
* tue, and will render us more eafy to ourfelves, 
‘€ more agreeable to our neighbours, and more 
‘* acceptable in the fight of Heaven, than all the 
“ gilded trophies of the field, or favours of a 
s¢ prince. 

** The man then that would attain or preferve 
* this happy fituation, let him make all things as 
“ indifferent to him as poffible, but always take 
« care rather to hope the beft, than. fear the worft. 

Tam, Mapvam, 
Your very humble and 
Moft obedient fervant; 

Eaton, Dec. 14, 1744. PHiLo-SERENITAS.” 


The conclafion of this letter, though perhaps 
not intended in a political fenfe, contains the bett 
advice that can be given us while in expectation 
of the event at prefent depending, 
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The having been deceived, does not imply we 
fhall again be fo, though there is a poffibility we 
may, becaufe the beft of men are ftill but men: 
—all have paffions of one kind or other to grati- 
fy, and none can an{wer for himfelf, that in fome 
unguarded hour the fiend within him may not 
prove too ftrong for the angel. 

One of our weekly papers, of which a certain 
great man before his apoftacy was faid to-be the 
patron, has given us fome maxims on this head, 
which ought never to be forgotten; and as they 
cannot therefore be too often repeated, I thall give 
them in his own words: 

s‘ When a perfon in power finds his beft en« 
“ deavours to maintain his popularity fruitlefs, if 
# he finds his moft innocent, nay meritorious ac« 
« tions blafted, and what he adminifters for nou- 
 rifhment converted into poifon, unlefs he is un- 
« der Socrates or Confucius, his heart muft una- 
“ yoidably be turned againft us; and that affec- 
tion, that zeal, and that fidelity, which was be- 
“ fore divided between prince and people, wilt 
“centre in the firft only, and thenceforward he 

‘“ may beeome fo much a prey to his paflions, as 
“ to lay hold on every opportunity to diftrefs thofe 
* whom he found it impoflible to oblige. 

“ Let it be a rule with us then fo to behave, as, 
“ that in cafe thofe at the helm fhould defert the 
“ intereft to which they owe their greatnefs, they 
“ may have no excufe for their apoftacy. 

“ Liberty is the true palladium of our ftate; 
“ and the meaneft Briton is as much concerned in 
“ its prefervation as the greate[{t:—let every Bri- 
“ton then be as watchful over it as ever :—let a 
« blind confidence be placed in no.man whatever 3 
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s¢—it is what no honeft man would defire, wha 
sno wife man can expect, and what no wicked 
s¢ man deferves. 

‘¢ But let us not fire the beacon, and cry out, 
«6 The enemy! the enemy! before there is any 
s¢ vifible danger. 

“ Tt is a good thing to be upon one’s guard: 
“‘ it isa very bad one to be in confufion.—He 
*¢ that draws to defend himfelf when attacked, is 
*¢ both wife and brave :—he that fences with the 
s¢ wind, is either a bully or a madman. 

“‘ If the prefent managers act up to their pre. 
* tenfions, every honeft man in Great Britain will 
*¢ be in their intereft, and at their devotion :if 
** they fall fhort of, or act in contradiction to them, 
“the prejudice in their favour will foon weag 
** off; their enemies will retort their own argue 
** ments upon them; and what is worft of all, pas 
‘© triotifm in ftate affairs will run fome rifk of bes 
‘¢ ing put on a footing with hypocrify in religion, 
** than which a more affecting curfe can hardly 
*¢ vifit this land of liberty.” 

I need not tell. my reader that this was wrote at 
the time of our late Jehu minilter’s firft coming 
iuto power, and when there were fome who, as it 
proved, too jultly apprehended that when he had 
caught the fiih, he would throw away the net. 

We owe, however, fome obligation to him, that 
he thewed himfelf fo foon; a man more artiul, 
and lef; daring, might have proceeded by {uch 
umperceptible degres, as, before we were aware, 
might have entailed flavery in perpetuity on thefe 
nations. 


Long were we cajoled, and flattered out of our 
very reafon by his timid predecefior; and perhaps 
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had he not been forced by counfels, not his own, 
jnto fome meafures which difcovered the pernici- 
ous mark he aimed at, he might have compleated 
the deftruétion he had begun. 

The above rules will therefore be of excellent 
fervice to us, if well obferved, under all admini- 
frations, even though compofed of men, who, on 
the {core of former patriotifm, fhould happen to 
be the greateft darlings of the time; for, if we 
may credit the poet, 

“ The court’s a golden, but a fatal circle, 

“ Upon whofe magic fkirts a thoufand devils, 

“In chryftal forms, fit tempting innocence, 

« And beckon early virtue from its centre,” , 

But I am quite weary of the unfathomable my- 
fteries of ftate, and the yet more unfathomable 
depths of great men’s hearts!—He who fees all 
things is alone able to unravel them; even time 
itfelf cannot do it; for though he brings all ac- 
tions to light, the motives of them frequently re= 
main a fecret, and will do fo to all eternity. 

The author of the following letter, notwith- 
ftanding, feems to have a great opinion of my abi- 
ities this way; but I am afraid he will be of ano- 
ther way of thinking, when he perceives a que- 
ftion, which perhaps to him may appear to be of a 
nature eafily anfwered, is in reality too puzzling 
for my comprehenfion. 


To the FemaLe SPECTATOR. 


“* Wortuy Dame, 
* THOUGH I never found you fet up either 
* for a Britifh Apollo or Athenian Mercury, nor 
“had given out any bills or advertifements to 
 fignify you refolved all lawful queftions, yet I 
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“* have dependence enough on your capacity and 
“¢ good-nature to flatter me you will give your 
* cafting vote in a difpute, in which all concer. 
“¢ ed have-agreed to fubmit to your decifion. 

“I was laft night engaged ina good deal éf 
“© company at the Bedford-head tavern, Covent. 
‘¢ Garden, when, among nfany other fafhionable 
“¢ healths, Succefs to the queen of Hungary went 
‘‘ chearfully round the table. 

“* A certain gentleman took occafion, on nam- 
“ ing that princefs, to fay, that he thought Na. 
“ture was growing frolickfome, and fwerving 
‘ from her ordinary courfe, had transferred thofe 
“ fouls, which ought to be confined to us of the 
“ mafculine gender, into that of the feminine; 
‘¢ That fex, faid he, has long been encroaching on 
** our province of wit, but 1 think it is too much 
‘¢ they fhould rob us of our glory likewile :—fome 
‘ fhare of policy I am ready to allow them, but 
** can by no means confent they fhould be war- 
* riours, 

** He then run great lengths in praife of her 
“* Hungarian majefty, as being above the little 
** foftening follies which are the characterittic of 
** womanhood;—intrepid, undaunted, and de- 
** fpifing all paffions but thofe of glory and ambi- 
* tion.—How truly noble, continued he, did the 
“ behave, when news arrived that prince Charles 
*¢ of Lorrain’s army was all cut to pieces! Inftead 
** of putting finger in eye, as fome women would 
** have done, and lamenting the untimely fate of 
“¢ fo many thoufand gallant men,—No matter for 
“the army, faid the, if the general be fafe.— 
“ What great things would fhe not be able to ace 
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« complith at the head of an army, if her childing 
«condition did not prevent it! 

s Another feeing him fo warm, told him, that 
«though he could not but agree with him in 
«what he faid of this German heroine, yet he 
“thought the queen of Spain yielded to her in 
“none of thofe points which feemed fo much to 
“attract his admiration:—that fhe was no lefg 
“anxious for aggrandizing her family ;—was no 
« Jefs infenfible of thofe tender emotions, which, 
as the poet fays, 


Draw men backward from immortal a@tions :” 


that fhe took no lefs pride im éonquelt;—was no 
“Jefs intrepid after a defeat;—no lefs inflexible 
“to all offers of accommodation, unlefs they tal- 
“ jied exactly with her with; and that fhe was in 
“every thing as little of a woman as the other 
“could poflibly be 

“ This the champion for her Hungarian ma- 
« jefty denied, and the arguments between them 
“ continued, till by degrees every one in the room 
“lifted himfelf either on the one or the other 
“fide:—the numbers on both happening to be 
“equal, it was at length concluded to confult the 
“FEMALE SPECTATOR, and that we fhould al- 
“low that opinion to be moft juft which you 
“ fhould pronouce to be fo. 

“ ] forbear to acquaint you who I am, and al- 
“fo which party I took, becaufe I would not be 
“ thought to influence you to any particular in my 
“ favour :—all are witnefles of what I write, and 
“ join to beg you will give judgment with frees 
“ dom and impartiality: which will confer a laft- 
“ ing obligation on a {fet of gentlemen, who are 
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s¢ moft of them your fubfcribers, and all admir. 
‘ers of your {peculations, particularly him who 
*‘ at prefent muft only be known to you by the 
&¢ title of 
Bedford-head tavern, Your humble fervant, 
Dec. 155 1744. The Querisr,” 
‘¢ P. S. Madam, if you think it improper to jn. 
6 fert this in your next publication, or print any 
‘* thing in anfwer to it, pleafe to favour us with 
‘© your private fentiments on the debate, direéted 
s¢ for me (as I have often fubfcribed myfelf) to be 
6 left at Will’s coffee-houfe, in Great Ruffel. 
* ftreet, Covent-Garden. 


As I can perceive no manner of reafon which 
fhould oblige me to ftifle this epiftle, unlefs as | 
faid before, my want of power to comply with the 
requeft contained in it fo definitely as may be ex. 
pected, the directions given in the pofticript were 


altogether unneceflary. 

But to thew my readinefs to oblige my correfs 

pondent, I will give my fentiments on the matter 
in queftion to the beft of my judgment. 
' The difpute, I think, is, whether the queen of 
Hungary or of Spain may be allowed to have the 
greateft fhare of fpirit?—a moot point I mutt 
confefs!—To confider either fingly, one would 
imagine her equal was not to be found; but when 
we come to compare them, not only the condué 
of both, but the motives alfo of that conduc 
ought ftri€tly to be examined into. 

The queen of Spain being but fecond wife to 
the prefent king, difdains the fons born of her 
fhould be fubjeéts of a prince who is the iffue of a 
former marriage; and to eftablifh them in fome 
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degree of equality with their elder brother, at- 
tempts to erect into kingdoms certain dominions, 
to fome of which the looks upon herfelf as heirefs, 
and fet the crowns of them upon their heads. 
The firft of thefe enterprizes has fucceeded to her 
with:—Don Carlos is king of the ‘I'wo Sicilies, 
and the infant Don Philip, but for us, would be in 
a fair way of obtaining a no lefs powerful monar- 
chy. It is not our bufinefs to thew the legality 
or illegality of the claims pretended to by this 
princefs; it is enough to fay fhe purfues her aim 
with the utmoft vigour and refolution?—that no 
difappointments fhake her fortitude;—no obfta- 
cles alarm her courage ;—and that by the ftrength 
of her own genius, more than by her royal con- 
fort’s arms, fhe has got the better of difficulties 
which were Jooked upon by the reft of the world 
as infurmountable. 

The queen of Hungary, on the other fide, is 
the heirefs of a family, which it is well known 
had always an eye towards rendering the imperial 
crown hereditary, and entailing it on a prince of 
itsown. How far fuch a view is confiftent with 
the liberties of Germany, or the privileges and 
dignity of the ele€toral princes, I will not take 
upon me to fay, nor is it any thing to the prefent 
purpofe ; the late emperor, however, had it no lefs 
at heart than his predeceflors, as is plain by his 
not fuffering even the duke of Lorrain, whom he 
intended fhould marry his elde{t daughter, to be 
elected king of the Romans, flattering himfelf pere 
haps that he fhould havea fon of his own. 

This was a mortal ftab to the ambition of the | 
archduchefs Maria ‘Therefa, who at his deceafe, 
inheriting the vaft dominions of both the Auftrias, 
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Hungary, Bohemia, Parma, Placentia, all the Mi. 
lanefe, and to thefe a long et cetera of appendixes, 
could not fupport the thought of feeing a power 
above her, therefore refolved to put all fhe was in 
poffeffion of at ftake, rather than relinquith the 
noble hope of being the firft potentate in Europe; 
—to thisend, the protefted againft the ele@tion of 
a new emperor,—raifed armies to oppofe him, 
—ran in perfon through Bohemia, Hungary, &¢, 
&c.—encouraging her fubjeéts, and at the fame 
time, foliciting, bribing, and exciting all the neighe 
bouring princes to efpoufe her caufe;—thofe even 
who by reafon of their diftance, and many other 
motives, fhe could the leaft depend on for aflitt. 
ance, fhe made trial of, nor tried in vain. 

Though oft repulfed, and fometimes on the 
brink of lofing all, ftill her unconquerable will 
remained the fame;—firm to her firft refolves, 
fhe has beheld Germany, that country, which in 
all her numerous manifeftoes, refcripts and let. 
ters, fhe calls fo dear, become the fcene of confu« 
fion and devaftation; fearlefs, unmoved, while in 
the road to empire, though wading through whole 
feas of blood to reach the goal. 

A greater length of time has indeed given her 
majefty of Spain more opportunities to prove her 
prowefs: but it is {carce to be doubted, but that 
if fate prevents it not, either by cutting the thread 
of life, or throwing in her lap whatever the has to 
with, her royal competitor in the fame of female 
daring, will not be behind- hand with her. 

It muft be confeffed, that at prefent they feem 

‘fo much on an equality, that I do not wonder the 
number of thofe gentlemen who difputed on this 
head fhould be equal too. 
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But fince my opinion is abfolutely infifted on, 
J mutt fay, that if the queen of Hungary has in fo 
fhort a time overtaken her majefty of Spain in her 
Jong race of glory and ambition, we may expec 
fhe will out-ftrip her in the end; and therefore 
for that very reafon, if no other, to her the palm, 
as it appears to me, mult neceflarily be due. 

Thus far in anfwer to the Querift; but having 
entered into this fubje&t, I cannot take leave of it 
without adding fome thoughts of my own, which 
jn {pite of me force themfelves into my head, 
whenever I hear any mention made of this enter- 
prizing queen. 

Suppofing, that after having reduced all Ger- 
many, expelled the emperor, and feated the grand 
duke in the imperial throne, humbled the power 
of France, and driven them from all their holds in 
Flanders, fhe fhould take a fancy to extend her 
conquefts to the United Provinces, is there pot a 
pofhbility Great Britain might have an unquiet 
neighbour of her ?—~-The danger indeed is far re- 
mote, yet I think not more fo than that which of 
late has rung fo great a peal in our ears, con- 
cerning the defigns of France againft us, at left 
from that quarter. 

O! but were this practicable, fome will fay, 
her-majefty of Hungary is too much obliged to, 
us ever to entertain any defigns to our prejudice. 
To which it may be replied, that all princes a&t not 
upon the fame principles with private perfons; 
what in a fubje& might be ingratitude, tricking, 
and chicanery, is refined policy in them, and for 
all the outcry that we make againft violation of 
treaties, that’ prince who is entirely innocent of it 
may throw the firft ftone. 

O 2 
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In the mean time, the juftice and magnanimity 
of this princefs, methinks, would appear in a more 
advantageous light, if fome equivalent were made 
to Great-Britain for that expence of blood and § fieve, 
treafure lavifhed in her caufe, at a time when it origin 
could fo ill be fpared, and when no other power, wry 
without being largely paid for it, would efpoufe J foul:- 
her caufe. Oftend, for inftance, is a demefne the 9 gllec 
might very well afford to part with, as it would & theo 
be of great fervice to our trade, and give usa more & gerat 


plaufible pretence for ferving her than any we pall 
have yet been able to find. Jove 
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- many other authors, have given the world th 
their various opinions concerning jealoufy, I fan- ¢i 
cy it will not be impertinent to add fomething to & 


what has been already faid on a fubject, which d 
has, and will for ever continue to create the moft 
terrible diforders that can befal mankind; not on- 
ly becaufe whatever may ferve as a prefervative 
againft it cannot be too often repeated, but alfo 
becaufe 1 think, with all due deference to thofe 
who have hitherto treated on it, that they have not 
been fo copious as might have been expected, and 
that the greateft part of them have done it more 
honour than it deferves. 

What I mean by doing it more honour than 
it deferves, is, that they fpeak of it only as the 
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efe&t of a too ardent love and admiration of the 
objet; whereas, though this may fometimes be 
the cafe, it is far from being always fo; and, I be« 
fieve, we fhall find no difficulty to prove, that the 
origin of it may more often be deduced from the 
very worft inftead of the nobleft paflion of the 
foul:—it may, indeed, with great propriety, be 
called the bane of love; but whenever it is found 
the off-fpring, it can only be of a bafe and dege- 
nerate inclination, not of that pure and refined 
saflion which is alone worthy of the name of 
love. , 

This certainly can be denied by none who al- 
low that true love is founded on that efteem which 
the opinion we have of the good qualities of the 
objeét excites in us; and, I believe, few examples 
can be produced of the real and unfeigned per 
manence of the one, when the other wholly ceafes 
to exift. 

I believe I fhall be eafily underftood to mean 
that affe€tion which is between perfons who are 
either already married, or engaged to be fo to 
each other by mutual affurances of a lafting ten 
dernefs. 

For as to that timidity which is the natural 
companion of love in its infancy, and before it 
receives encouragement neceflary to ftrengthen 
hope, it proceeds only from a diffidence of our 
own merits, not from a diftruft of the beloved 
obje&t and can with no degree of propriety be 
termed jealoufy. 

As it is therefore only after being pofleffed of 
all we had to with, or having been flattered with 
a belief we fhould infallibly be fo, that thofe di- 
ftra€ting ideas, which conftitute jealoufy, can find 
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any entrance in the brain; I think it fufficiently. 
juftifies my affertion, that this mifchievous paf. 
fion difcovers rather the meaneft opinions of the 
obje& than a too vehement admiration, unlefg 
fufpé€ting a perfon guilty of perjury, inconftancy, 
and the moft fhocking and worft kind of deceit, 
can be called fo. 

There are people in the world who know not 
how to fupport profperity, and when arrived at the 
‘end they long have laboured after, find in them. 
felves fomething which will not fuffer them to be 
at quiet;—they have attained all,—they have no 
more to wiih,—and like the Macedonian conque« 
ror, are vexed they have nothing farther to oppofe 
them :—this reftlefsnefs of mind puts them on re- 
fleCting how, and by what means they may pofli« 
bly be deprived of what they may have acquired; 
and whatever is poflible, they foon prefent to them- 
felves as highly probable; and by degrees bring up 
into a downright certainty of happening. 

Fancy is a creative faculty, and when agitated 
by fear, can work wonders: it forms apparitions, 
and then fhews them as real fubftances;—it turns 
what is, into what is not, and converts nothing 
into fomething;—it levels the mountain, and-ex« 
alts the vale;—it unites the greateft contraries, 
and divides the firmeft and moft cemented bodies; 
—in a word, it either makes or overthrows when« 
ever it pleafes, deftroys the order of all things, 
and performs what nature has not the power to 
do. 

** When reafon fleeps, our mimic fancy wakes 

« Supplies her part, and wild ideas takes, 

«* From words and things ill fuited and misjoin’d, 
‘* The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind.” 
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Thus, by an impatience of temper, and the 
force of imagination, are many mifled to ruin their 
own peace, and that of the perfon they pretend 
to love; vet is this the leaft unpardonable fource 
from which jealoufy proceeds, becaufe it may, as 
the poet fays, be taken 

“ For the high pulfe of paffion in a fever.” 

And if the faults of love by love are to be juf- 
tified, thofe who are rendered uneafy on this fcore: 

_ may the more readily excufe the effects, in confi- 
deration of the caufe. 

But what have they to alledge in vindication 
of the difcontent they occafion, in whom 

“ No fign of love remains, 

“‘ But that which fick men have of life, their 

“¢ pains?” 

Many there are, Heaven knows, too many of 
fuch, whom a moderate fhare of obfervation may 
point out:—there are thofe who, without being 
capable of feeling one tender emotion, or having 
any true regard even for the perfon of him or her 
to whom they happen to be joined, have difco= 
vered a jealoufy, which has rendered all within 
the reach of its effe€ts, extremely miferable. 

This is indeed fo common a cafe, unnatural as 
it may feem, that I dare anfwer there is not one 
into whofe hands the FEMALE SPECTATOR may 
fall, that have not fome time or other in their lives 
had an acquaintance with families where it has 
happened; but following the received maxim, 
that ‘ jealoufy is the effect of love,” have rather 
pitied than condemned the extravagancies they 
may have feen occafioned by it. 

But well may a difinterefted perfon judge in 
this manner, when thofe moft concerned, and bef, 
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able to difcover the truth, havea frequently been 
deceived; and when treated in the moft cruel and 
injurious manner have fubmitted to it with a fe. 
cret fatisfa€tion, and even plumed themfelves up- 































pleafing them;—no merit but their own mutt be 
taken notice of;—they muft forego all complai- 
fance, all decency, and be rude and favage to every 
one befide;—a {mile, a curtfy, is a crime deferv« 
ing the moft opprobrious reflections; and they 





on the force of a paflion, which they imagined ex. A 
cited only by an excefs of inclination. prev 

This kind of infatuation puts me in mind of ff i98' 
a ftory I have heard of the Ruffian women, who, bott 
they fay, look on blows as the greateft proof of § i¢ 
affection their hufbands can beftow upon them; § mo 
and if they are not well beaten, once a day at § # 
leaft, will run to their friends, and complain of § 
the injuftice they are treated with. Whether § the 
there is any truth in this, I will not pretend to plo 
fay, having never yet employed any Sylph in the 
examination; but according to the delicacy of my § ™ 
country-women in other refpects, it appears fullas 
odd to me, that any of them can be pleafed with § ™ 
fuch words and aétioris as may juftly be looked § % 
upon in England equally injurious with blows in th 
the territories of Ruffia. 

But as vanity, and a high opinion of felf-mee | 
rit, fometimes renders one part eafy and content- b 
ed, nay; as I before obferved, even delighted with i 
reproaches and ill ufage; fo it is pride, andan § 
over-bearing arrogance in the other, which will 4 
not fuffer them to endure the leaft innocent civi- k 
lity to be paid to any but themfelves:—the per- ; 
fon to whom they have vouchfafed to give their ‘ 
hand, muft not dare to think of any thing, but ; 
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muft behave in fuch a manner, as to deferve the 
hatred and contempt of all the reft of the world, to 
engage a tolerable regard from this over-tenacious 
partner for life. 

Another humour there is alfo which very much 
prevails in fome people, and that is, to avoid be- 
ing thought weak and incapable of diving to the 
bottom of things, they affect to find out myfteries 
in every thing ;—they conftrue into meanings the 
moft infignificant trifles;—their eyes, their ears, 
are perpetually upon the watch, and interpret the 
yery humming over a tune, and even the gait of 
the fufpected perfon, as indications of fome latent 
plot to delude their penetration. 

Thus, by endeavouring to be wifer than their 
neighbours, they become the verieft fools in na- 
ture; and while they imagine every body ftands 
inawe of their difcernment, are the jeft and ridi- 
cule of as many as have any acquaintance with 
them. 

I muft confefs thefe over-cunning people arey 
of all others, moft my averfion, and certainly mult 
be the mott troublefome to have any concern with. 
Ionce knew a gentleman of this caft, who had a 
very agreeable, and I dare anfwer, a very virtuous 
woman for his wife; but the poor foul could not 
keep a thread-paper without his examining into it: 
—if a fervant happened to come into the room, 
and whifpered her on any domettic affair, fhe muft 
immediately repeat the words that had been {poke; 
yet this was not thought fufficient to be certain 
of not being impofed upon; he would go imme- 
diately out of the room, call for the fervant, and 
oblige her or him, which ever it was, to tell him 
on what occafion that whifper had been; and if 
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every word did not exactly agree with the report 
his wife had made, he prefently concluded there 





































































was fome.defign on foot between them to the pre. H 
judice of his honour, for the prevention of which, palh 
the fervant was that inftant difcharged, and his bin 
wife confined to her chamber:—nobody coulde. J &° 
ver knock at the door without his running to the a 
window, then half way down ftairs, liftening to L 
what was faid: if too low a voice deprived him 7 
of the defired intelligence, he would go into the 7 
hall, and oblige the perfon, whoever it was, to ree I 
Jate the whcle purport of their errand in his pre 1 
fence:—in ihort, it is impofhible for any family ' 
to fuffer greater perfecutions than what his did, ‘ 
‘ through his peculiarity of temper, for in other | 
things he behaved well enough. | 
There are ftill a third fort, induftrious to tor. | 
ment themfelves, and all about them :—confcious 
of former crimes, they judge the virtue of others vi 
by the ftandard of their own; and imagine nobody al 
has the power of refifting a temptation to which g 
themfelves have yielded. ‘Thefe are not to be fa- i 
tisfied by any means that can be put in praice; 
though locks and bars fecure the body, ftill will 
they believe the mind is roving, and be jealous 
of intention :—the more is faid, and the greater 1 
care is taken to eradicate thofe apprehenfions, the ( 





deeper root they take;—all is looked upon as hy- 
pocrify and diflimulation, and refented as an ag- 
gravation of the crime, and an affront to their un« 
derftanding. 

After all, what but pride in the women, and a 
too nice fenfe of honour in the men, occafions moft 
of the jealoufies we hear of!—Love infpires a 


noble confidence, will both give and take all de« 
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gent liberties, fet every action in the faireft light, 
nor believe itfelf impofed upon but by conviction. 
How great an injuftice is it therefore to this 
on, to annex it to another of fo pernicious a 
kind!—A late noble poet has, in my judgment, 
excellently defcribed the nature and happinefs of 
3 virtuous love in thefe words: 


Love, the moft gen’rous paflion of the mind, 
The foftelt refuge innocence can find : 

The fafe director of unguided youth, 

Fraught with kind wifhes, and fecur’d by truth s 
The cordial drop Heav’n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the naufeous draught of life go down : 
On which one only blefling God might raife, 

In lands of atheifts, fubfidies of praife: 

For none did e’er fo dull and ftupid prove, 

But felt a God, and blefs’d his power in love. 


Nobody will deny, that this illuftrious author 
was perfectly acquainted with human nature, and 
all the paflions incident to it; nor that Mr Con« 
greve was lefs fo, who having occafion to mention 
jealoufy, has thefe words: 

Vile doubts and fears to jealoufies will turn; 

“ The hotteft hell in which a heart can burn.” 


Had this judicious gentleman thought that jea« 
loufy was any confequence of love, he would 
doubtlefs have faid, 


*¢ A love too fierce to jealoufy will turn:” 
Whereas he fays, ** Vile doubts and fears,” &e. 
which I think plainly indicates he means a mean 
diftruft, a reftlefsnefs of nature, and an unfatisfied 
difpofition, are the chief materials on which jea- 
joufy is built. 
But we need not quote authorities, nor ranfack 
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texts, to prove a truth, which, whoever takes reg. 
fon for his guide, may eafily explore on any ex, 
mination into his own heart. 

For my part, though I thould be extremely forry 
for the fake of thofe happy few whom love ha 
joined in marriage, that jealouly were a kind of 
appendix to that paflion, yet 1 thould be equally 
rejoiced to find wherever there is jealoufy there 
were fome love, in confideration of millions, who 
have all the bitters of the one, without any mix 
ture’ of the {weets of the other. 

Aurelia had lived to the age of twenty fix, 
had known all the gaieties of life, fome fay, was 
not unacquainted with the gallantries of it, taken 
in the worlt fenfe of the word:——fhe then mare 
ried with Lucilius, becaufe it was for her inte 
reft and reputation to do fo, but without feeling 
for him the leaft {park of tender inclination; yet 
he had not been two months her hufband before 
fhe became exceflively jealous of him ;—any little 
civility he paid to our fex, though before her face, 
gave her the vapours; but to be told he vifited 
any woman of what condition foever, threw her 
into fits—a pinch of {nuff offered by him toa 
coufin-german one day occafioned a quarrel be- 
tween them, which fhe would by no means make 
up till he had fworn never to {peak to that lady 
more :—fhe fent {pies after him to watch wheres 
ever he went, and if informed he was at any place 
fhe did not happen to approve of his frequenting, 
worked herfelf up into fuch agonies as terminated 
in real or feigned convulfions, which he was fure 
to bear hf$ part of at his return. 

Fatiguing as fuch a life muft nece‘arily be, for 
a time he bore it with a temper which furprized 
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gil who knew him;—humoured her tender foi- 
tes, as he termed them, to make her eafy; de- 
tarred himfelf of every thing which he thought 
would give her the leaft fubject for difcontent; 
ind imputing all the did to the excefs of her love 
for him, not to feem ungrateful to it, counterfeited 
atendernefs for her which his heart had never a- 
yowed ; for, in effect, there was as {mall a fhare 
of inclination on the one, as on the other fide. 

The matter was this:—An uncle of Aurelia’s 
had it in his power to be extremely ferviceable to 
Lucilius in a poft he enjoyed under him, and the 
oldgentleman thinking it neceflary his niece fhould 
have the fanétion of marriage to cover fome liber 
ties, which, to him, feemed not becoming in a 
virgin ftate, took upon him to make the match be~ 
tween them. The thing was no fooner propofed 
than agreed to by both, as conformable to their 
feveral interefts: fo that all the proteftations they 
made each other, during the {mall fpace of court 
hip, were of a piece with thofe they continued af-~ 
ter marriage, unfelt by themfelves, and equally un- 
touching to thofe they were addreffed. 

It was therefore wholly owing to the good-na- 
ture of Lucilius, that he fubmitted to obey what- 
ever was dictated by the prepofterous jealoufy of 
his wife, as that jealoufy had indeed no other 
fource than what he leaft imputed it to, an extra- 
vagance of pride and vanity, to fhew the world 
fhe had charms which could render a hufband e- 
ver more obfequious than a lover. 

As fhe found her account in treating him in this 
manner, fhe would doubtlefs have perfifted in it; 
but how long his patience and philotophy would 
have enabled him to fuftain it, is altogether uncer= 
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tain :—an accident happened, which put an end 
to their mutual diffimulation, and thewed thofe 
fublime fcenes of dying love between them to be 
no more than farce and buffoonery. 

It was a cuftom with Lucilius to rife early, and 
walk an hour or two before breakfaft in the Park, 
into which their houfe had a back door :—in one 
of thofe mornings he took it into his head to call 
on a friend who lived in the neighbourhood, foe 
which reafon he made a circuit, and returned 
home by the ftreet-way;—he was within three or 
four yards of his own houfe, when he faw the 
footman that waited on his wife, come out of the 
houfe, reading the fuperfcription of a letter he had 
in his hand, and which, on the firft glimpfe he had 
of his mafter, he put haftily into his pocket. 

Lucilius either faw, or imagined he faw, a 
ftrange confufion in the fellow’s face; and though 
jealoufy was a paffion he was wholly unacquainted 
with, yet there was a fecret fomething, which he 
knew not how to account for at thatinftant, puth- 
ed him on to inform himfelf to whom that letter 
was directed. In order to do this, without being 
taken notice of by any perfons who might poflibly 
be at their windows, he ftepped into a naftow 
paflage, which led into another ftreet, and having 
beckoned the man to come to him, commanded 

him to deliver the letter he had feen in his hand: 
~ =the fellow durft not refufe, and Lucilius was no 
lefs amazed than fhocked to find it in his wife’s 
hand, and directed to one of the moft diffolute 
and notorious libertines, though a. man of quality 
in town :—as that was not a proper place to exa- 
mine the contents, he made the fellow follow him 
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jato an adjacent tavern, where he haftily broke the 
feal, and found it contained thefe lines : 


To the agreeable MrraMOUNT. 


“SIR, 
«] HAVE confidered on your requeft, and 
& my pity has at laft prevailed upon me to grant 
« it;—all things indeed feem favourable to your 
éwithes; Lucilius is engaged for this evening 
“with company, who, I know, will keep him 
“}ate; but as Lam under fome apprehenfions of 
“being known at the place mentioned in your’s, 
édefire our rendezvous may be at the bagnio in 
# Long-Acre, where you may depend I fhall come 
“to you about fix :—yet, dear Miramount, be af- | 
« fured, that nothing lefs than the prefervation of a 
life fo valuable to the world as your’s is, fhould 
“ make me injure a hufband, who loves me to 


# diftra€tion:—I rely on your honour as to an 
“ inviolable fecrefy, and every thing elfe that can 
“sender me perfectly happy in being 


Your’s, AURELIA.” 


Had Lucilius really loved, how wretched mult 
fuch a difcovery of her levity, perfidy, and deceit 
have made him!—All indifferent as he was to 
her charms, the confideration of his own honour 
was too dear to him not to take all poffible me- 
thods to put it out of her power to facrifice it. 

After giving fome moments to reflection, he 
examined the fellow as to what he knew of his 
lady’s acquaintance with Miramount, when and 
where it had began, and how long there had beea 
a correfpondence between them. 

Thefe inquiries oe Oe by fuch terrible 

a 





ei 
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menaces, mingled with affurances of proteétion 
and rewards, if he revealed the whole truth, that 
a perfon of more refolution and courage than 
could be expeéted in one of his ftation, would 
have been won to an{wer every thing demanded of 
him. 

He informed Lucilius, that he believed his lady 
firft faw the gentleman in queftion at the houfe of 
Clelia, where fhe frequently went to play at cards; 
—and this, to the beft of his remembrance, was 
about three weeks paft: that they afterwards had 
met, either by chance or appointment, in the 
Mall, and that he had carried no more than one 
leter to him, in anfwer, as he fuppofed, to one the 
had received from him: that when fhe delivered 
to him the foregoing, and that which his honour 
had now intercepted, fhe had given him money, 
and the ftricteft charge, never to mention, that 
there was any intercourfe between her and Mira- 
mount; and promifed him, if he was found faith. 
ful in this affair, he fhould be taken out of livery, 
and handfomely provided for. 

Lucilius liftened to all with agitations which it 
13 eafy for any one to conceive; but recovering 
himfelf as foon as he could, he called for pen and 
paper, and imitating his wife’s hand tolerably 
well, he copied her letter word for word, only 
changed the place of aflignation, from the Bagnio 
in Long-Acre, to the Swan at Chelfea, and having 
fealed it, ordered the fellow to carry that to Mi- 
ramount, and bring what anfwer he fhould fend to 
him, who would wait his return at the tavern 
where they now were. 

‘The footman had now no inducement to be 
infincere to his mafter; for as the affair was dif- 
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govered, he had nothing to expect from Mira- 
mount in cafe he fhould let him know what had 
happened, but was fure to faffer all that the rage 
of Lucilius could infli& on him, if he were found 
to have acted contrary to the orders he had given 
him. 

The anfwer which Miramount returned wag 
fuch as might be expedted, full of acknowledge 
ments and proteftations of an everlafi», ccaftancy 
and love. This Lucilius put into his pocket, and 
bid the man tell his-lady that her lover hada great 
deal of company with him, and could have no op 
portunity to write, without being taken notice of, 
but that the might be fure of his obeying hér with 
the utmoft punctuality. 

Lucilius then went home, breakfafted as ufuat 
with his lady, and fo well concealed his difcon- 
tent, that fhe had no caufe to fufpe& any thing 
of what had happened: he ftaid-with her, how- 
ever, as fhort a time as poflible; he drefled, and 
having foon determined within himfelf what courfe 
to take, went directly to her uncle, and acquainted 
him with the difcovery he had made, and pro- 
duced the letter Aurelia had wrote to Miramounty. 
with his anfwer to it. 

It.is hard.to fay, whether the old gentleman’s. 
furprize or rage was mot predominant; he was 
truly a worthy honeft perfon, and though he had 
thought his niece’s conduct not altogether fo pru~ 
dent as he could have wifhed before marriage, yet 
he never fufpeéted fhe would have gone fuch: 
lengths after being a wife :—he was for going with 
Lucilius, and joining with him in thofe reproach- 
¢s her guilt thus plainly proved might juftify; bat. 
this injured hufband would by no means con{ent 
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to that;——he thought all they could fay woul 
have lefs weight, if not given her at the very place 
where fhe intended to perpetrate her crime:—he 
therefore propofed that they fhould go together 






























to the bagnio fomewhat before the hour in which I 
fhe had promifed Miramount to come, and when & met 
expecting to be received with open arms by afond § her 
lover, fhe fhould be faluted with the frowns and alat 
upbraidings of a wronged hufband and incenfed fro 
parent. hei 
‘This the uncle agreed to, and after dinner was 
over at home, Lucilius performed his lafl a&of § to 
diffimulation towards his wife, by embracing her 50 
in the moft feeming tender manaer when he took he 
leave of her, in order to go, as fhe imaginedto § “ 
’ thofe friends with whom, as fhe had wrote to * 
Miramount, he had promifed to pafs that evening; . 
fhe behaved to him with no lefs foftnefs, and con- . 
jured him not to leave her too long alone, but to ’ 
‘ 





return as foonas he could poflibly difeng: ¢e him« 
felf with decency. 

How wretched, how contemptible a figure did 
ihe now make in his eyes! But he concealed the 
difdain of his heart under a fervent kifs, feeling 
however a kind of gloomy fatisfaétion in his mind 
at the thoughts that now there would be an end of 
all conftraint, and he fhould no more be under the 
necefhity of feigning ardours, to which his nature 
had ever been repugnant. 

Both, though from very different motives, were 
impatient enough for the appointed hour; which 
being arrived, and the uncle and hufband waiting 
her approach, the clock had but juft ftruck when 
a hackney-chair brought the too punétual fair into 
the entry, whence the was fhewed up fairs by a 
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waiter, who had orders what to do:—how fhe 
was confounded when tripping gaily into the 
oom, fhe found who were there to receive her, 
any one may judge. 

All her natural affurance, of which few wo- 
men had a greater fhare, was too little to enable 
her to bear up againft a fight more dreadful, more 
glarming to her guilty mind, than had a meffenger 
from the other world appeared to admonith her of 
her crime. 

In the firft emotions of her fright the was about 
torun out of the room, and with one jump had 
got as far as the door, when Lucilius took hold of 
her arm, and obliged herto come back. ‘ ‘Though, 
“ madam,” faid he, with the moft {tabbing fneer, 
“ the agreeable Miramount is not here, and you 
“are difappointed of the entertainment you ex~ 
“ pected, fuch as a hufband and an uncle, who 
“have both of them a due fenfe of your merit, 
“can afford, you may be fure to find.” 

She made no anfwer to thefe words, but threw 
herfelf intoa chair, with a look that fhewed an 
inward rancour, and would have made her pafs 
with any one who had been prefent, and unac- 
quainted with her crime, rather for the perfon in- 
jured than the guilty one; fo true is this fentiment 
of the poet, 

“ Forgivenefs to the injur’d does belong, 

“ But they ne’er pardon who have done the 

“ wrong.” 

But however the greatnefs of her fpirit might 
have fupported her againft the reproaches of a huf- 
band, thofe her uncle loaded her with, and the 
fight of her own letter, wholly fubdued her; and 
finding there was no evafion nor poflibility of ¢i~ 
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ther denying or excufing what fhe had done, the 
fell on her knees, and with a fhower of undifiem, 



































bled tears, confefled her fault, and begged to by - 
forgiven. toge 

After having endeavoured to make her fenfible ever 
of her fault, they acquainted her with the refolue [com 
tion they had mutually agreed to purfue, which ¥ 
was, that in confideration of her family no public Bet 
noife fhould be made of it; but that to prevent pee 
her taking any future fteps to the prejudice of her wa 
reputation, and confequently to the honour of her § pei 
hufband, the muft pafs fome time with an old § thr 





relation who lived at a great diftance from Lone 
don, nor hope to return till the had given evident 
proofsof her converfion:—this her uncle told her 
it would become her not only to confent to, but 
alfo to go with achearfulnefs which fhould make 
every body think it an a& of choice. 

It was to no purpofe fhe intreated, in the mo 
fubmiffive terms, a remiffion of a-fentence fhe ac 
knowledged fhe had but too juftly incurred :—in 
vain fhe made the moft folemn vows and paflion- 
ate imprecations never to be guilty of any future 
mifcarriage in conduét: Lucilius was inexorable 
to all, nor did her uncle attempt to render him 
more pliable:—fhe was that night carefully 
watched, and early the next morning fent down 
into the country with a perfon, whofe integrity 
her hufband could confide in, to attend her, and 
at the fame time to keep a ftri€t eye over her be- 
haviour. 

It-muft be confeffed, that the precautions taken: 
to keep this affair a fecret, were perfe€tly prudent; 
for as the crime of Aurelia had been only in in- 
tention, the law would not have allowed of a dis 
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gore, yet that intention was fufficient to have 
gendered both of them the fubject of ridicule; nor 
indeed was there any poflibility of their living 
together in any harmony after fuch a difcovery, 
even though there had beena certainty of her be= 
coming a real penitent. 

Whether the were fo or not, Heaven only car 
determine; but Iam informed, that fhe had not 
been many weeks in that retirement to which the 
was banifhed, before the grief and thame either of 
being guilty, or of having been deteéted in it, 
threw her into a violent fever, of which the died, 
and left Lucilius no inconfolable widower. 

The truth of this affair had however remained 
afecret, had her lover been endued with the fame 
difcretion as her hufband: but that vain man find- 
ing fhe came not to the Swan as he expected, and 
on fending the next day to her houfe, being told 
the was gone into the country, made him not 
doubt but that fome accident had difcovered their 
correfpondence to Lucilius, and that he had taken 
this method to prevent their meeting; on which, 
partly inftigated by revenge again{t the hufband, 
and partly by the vanity of being thought to be too 
well with the wife, he made a jeft, among his coms 
panions, of the jealoufy of the one, and the levity 
of the other, and even fcrupled not to expofe the 
letters of that unfortunate lady, as a proof of what 
he faid. 

He had fo little circumfpeGion as to whom he 
talked in this manner, that it foon reached the ears 
of Lucilius, who, unable to endure with patience 
this aggravation of the infult offered to his honour, 
fent him a challenge, which the other was too 
gallant net to accept of:—they met and fought, 
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both were very much hurt, efpecially Miramount, 
whofe wounds at firft were reckoned dangerous; 























but he recovered of them as well as Lucilius, ang § °4 
had honour enough, after he did fo, to-confefs him. whe? 
felf every way the aggreffor, and afk pardon for § feb 
the injury he had intended him, as well as for his § ytts 
foolith boafting of it afterwards. Asallthishap. 9 citct 
pened before the death of Aurelia, it is poflible 9 wou 
the might, fome way or other, be informed of it, 9 to 
and that might be one great means of haftening fj ten 
on her fate. She was a woman of underftanding, § pall 
and being fuch, and in a place where fhe had no inh 
enchantments to lull afleep refle€tion, could not hea 
be without a lively fenfe of that fhame fhe had § the 
brought on herfelf and family; for as Waller elee § jul 
gantly expreffes it, eel 
ay 


*¢ Our paffions gone, and reafon on the throne, 







«© Amaz’d we fee the mifchiefs we have done. i" 
“ After a tempeft, when the winds are laid, : 
«¢ The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made.” : 
But it is not to my prefent purpofe to make h 
any farther comments on this ftory, than as it i 
proves the affertion for which I related it, that ' 





there may be a great deal of jealoufy without one 
fpark of love. Happy had it been for Aurelia, 
had fhe known the one as well as the other; for, 
tho’ the former of thefe paflions might have been 
troublefome to her hufband, yet the latter would 
have fecured him from receiving any injuftice from 
her, or outrage from the world, and faved herfelf 
from falling into the infamy fhe did. 

It is, doubtlefs, a very melancholy thing when 
@ woman of real virtue, and who has a tender af- 
fection for the man to whom the is married, either 
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jas, or imagines fhe has, any juftifiable caufe to 
fufpect he returns not the love the bears him with 
yn equal degree of warmth; but much more fo 
when the fears he transfers thofe ardours, to which 
fhe has an undoubted right, to any other obje&: 
yet, excufable as jealoufy may feem in fuch a 
ciccumftance, it.is to be wifhed, that every wife 
would endeavour to difcourage, rather than liften 
toany reports made her from abroad, that might 
tend to increafe thofe fufpicions her too tender 
paflion may fuggeft. To arm herfelf againft any 
infnuations of that kind, either from her own 
heart, or the malice, folly, or miftaken zeal of 
thofe the converfes with, I would with her to do 
juttice to herfelf, and confider, that if even it were 
eertain that her hufband gave a loofe to an inor- 
dinate and temporary pleafure, her mortification 
would be but momentary, and terminate to her 
sivantage:—he would, when once the hurry of a 
fleeting paffion was over, confider the merits of a 
woman of viftue, and who had love enough for 
him, not only to forgive, but overlook thofe fail- 
ings which every man has not always the power to 
avoid falling into. 

He who moft loves company finds a pleafure in 
acomfortable recefs from it, at fome times, with 
his wife and family; but if he meets with re- 
proaches there, how juftly foever he may deferve 
them, he thinks the dignity of his nature affronted, 
and flies out again, and perhaps in revenge runs 
into worfe evils than thofe for which he was at 
firft upbraided :—I know not if there can be a 
more-lively picture how little force female argu- 
ments can have on a tranfgrefling hufband, than 
is given us by Dryden, in his play of Aureng~ 
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zebe, where he puts into the emperor’s mouth 
thefe words: 


«* What can be fweeter than our native homet 
‘ Thither for eafe and foft repofe we come: 

« Home is the facred refuge of our life, 

© Secure from all reproaches but a wife: 

* If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt, 
6 None but an inmate foe could drive us out; 
“ Clamours our privacies uneafy make, 

“ Birds leave their nefts difturb’d, and rh 

“ their haunts forfake.” 


Few men of any condition are grofs in their as 
mours, and wherever there is room to hope the 
beft, a wife never ought to harbour fears of the 
worft: ——a thoufand accidents may happen to 
which rumour and imagination may give the face 
of guilt, that in themfelves are perfectly innocent, 


but even when the appearances are moft ftrong, it 
is wifdom to overlook them. 

Befides, there is one thing, which in my opi 
nion fhould deter a woman of virtue from difcos 
vering any marks of jealoufy, evén where the mof 
flagrant proofs of the roving inclination of her huf- 
band might, according to fome people’s way of 
thinking, be a juftification of it; and that is, bee 
caufe the moft abandoned proftitutes af the towmy 
tho’ known to make fale of their endearments to 
any purchafer without diftin@lion, no fooner find 
a man weak enough to treat them in a manner to 
which their way of living has no claim, than they 
give themfelves an air, on every little abfence, to 
be extremely jealous;—they have tears at com- 
4mand ;—can fall into fits, and fometimes play the 
Roxana, and menace the offendiag kceper witha 
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drawn dagger: —fome inftances we have had, 
where they have carried the matter yet farther, 
snd pierced in reality the breaft that durft refufe 
thedience to the moft unreafonable or extravagant 
of their demands. A modeft wife fhould there- 
fore never affect the virago, and for her own fake 
be wary, even when mott provoked, that nothing 
jo her behaviour fhould bear the leaft refemblance 
with fuch wretches. I have ina former SpEcTA-~ 
ror taken notice, that it is not by force our fex 
tan hope to maintain their influence over the men, 
and I again repeat itas the moft infallible maxim, 
that whenever we would truly conquer, we muft 
feem. to yield. 

To be jealous without a caufe, is fuch an in« 
jury to the fufpeéted perfon, as requires the ut- 
moft affection and good-nature to forgive; becaufe 
it wounds them in the two moft tender parts, their 
reputation and peace of mind; Jays them under 
reftraints the moft irkfome to human nature, or 
ina manner obliges them to meafures which are 
the deftru€tion of all harmony. 

Thofe few, therefore, who truly love, are in 
polieflion of the object of their wifhes, and-yet 
faffer this poifonous paffion to difturb the tranqui- 
lity of their lives, may be compared to mifers, 
who pine amidit their flores, and are incapable of 
enjoying a prefent plenty through the fears of fu- 
ture want. 

That defire of prying into every thing a huf- 
band does, and even into his very thoughts, ap- 
pears to me rather a childifh fondnefs than a noble 
generous pafhon; and though it may be pleafing 
tnough to a man in the firft months of his mar- 
tiage, will afterwards oo tirefome and infipid 
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to him, as well as render both of them ridiculous 
to others. 

We may depend on this, that the moft inno 
cent perfons in the world, in fome humours, of 
unguarded moments, may happen to fay or do, 
fomething which might not be altogether pleating 
to us to be informed of :—how mad a thing then 
is it to feek out occafions of difquite! Yet this 
too many women are ingenious in doing, and af 
terwards no lefs induftrious in throwing freth 
matter on the mole-hill they have difcovered, till 
they raife it toa mountain:—trifles perhaps too 
Jight to retain any place in the hufband’s memory, 
and no fooner over than forgotten, or if of cons 
fequence enough to be remembered by him, are 
thought on with remorfe, are revived by reproach 
es, and made to feem lefs faulty than they are, by 
the wife’s attempting to reprefent them as more 
fo. 

Nor is this all :—upbraidings, when moft juft, 
if too often repeated, lofe their force, and he to 
whom they are given, becomes hardened; but if 
wantonly thrown out, and to gratify a fplenetic 
or naturally fufpicious temper, without any folid 
foundation, they are intolerable to him, make him 
grow peevifh, perverfe, and not feldom drive him 
to be in effe&t guilty of that which, without being 
guilty, he daily receives the punifhment of. 

On the whole then, fince jealoufy is the worl 
rack the heart that harbours it can poffibly ful 
tain, is it not better to ceafe thofe inquiries which 
can never give us a perfedt fatisfaction, and a 
‘there is no proving what has no exiftence, may 
be as lafting as our lives; or if it fhould chance 
to end in a certainty of what is fo dreadful to 
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ys in the apprehenfion, mutt confirm us for ever 
miferable! 

Many a man has been guilty of an error, and 
on reflection fincerely repented of it, and become 
amore endearing hu{band than before; for it is 
by the tribunal in our own bofoms we alone are 
juttified or condemned :—all efforts from without 
are ineffectual to convince us we have done amifs, 
jf confcience does not take a part in the accufa- 
tion; and as human nature is averfe to all coms 
pulfion, efpecially from thofe we think have no 
authority over us, as in the cafe of .hufband and 
wife, the pride of contradiction has perhaps more 
often than inclination, occafioned that to happen, 
which otherwife might never have been. 

Ihave been forry to obferve, that even among 
my own fex, where an error of this kind is Icfs ex- 
eufable than in the other, revenge for having been 
unjuftly fufpected, joined with the pride of being 
able to difappoint ail the precautions of a jealous 
hufband, has fometimes been too ftrong for that 
virtue, which, without thefe additional excite- 
ments, might never have been fubdued. 

Sabina was educated in the ftri€teft princi- 
ples of virtue, and in a family where the faw no- 
thing but examples of it before her eyes; and Ma- 
nilius, to whom fhe was married very young, re- 
ceived the fincereft congratulations of his friends 
for having obtained a lady, who, they thought, 
could not but render him extremely happy; and 
there is no doubt but her behaviour had every way 
anfwered the moft fanguine expetations, had not 
his own imprudent carriage to her, in that refpect 
L have been {peaking of, perverted in her thofe ge- 
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‘merous fentiments fhe received from nature and putat 
from precept. of di 
When one would bring a perfon of fpirit of J the 


from any propenfity, which either is, or we think 
a fault, the greateft care ought to be taken that 
they may not imagine we take a pleafure in oppo. 
fing them :—we ought rather to make them be. 
lieve it is with the utmoft grief of heart we can. 
not find in ourfelves the power of approving what 
they do, and endeavour to win them by endear. 
ments, not attempt to controul them by authority, 

Manilius had been a man of pleafure, always 
profeffed an averfion to marriage, and nothing 
but the extremeft paflion could have made him 
change his refolution :—he was fifteen ‘years older 


him, even from the firft, keep a watchful eye over 
all her actions, words, and looks. 

As the was perfedtly innocent, fhe was ignorant 
of circumfpeétion; nor ever had once a thought 
of reftraining herfelf from any of thofe liberties 
fhe faw others take:—it was enough for her fhe 
did no ill, and was, alas! too thoughtlefs what pre« 
tences ill-nature might fotm to judge by appear- 
ances :—fhe fell foon after her marriage into ace 
quaintance, which took a greater latitude than the 
had been accuftomed to fee while in her virgin« 
ftate; but they were people of condition, and re« 


than Sabina when fhe became his wife, and the ac 
conf{cioufnefs of this difparity, joined with the too a 
great fuccefs he had formerly met with in his a- fi 
mours, rendered him lefs confident than was cons 

fiftent with his peace of mind of the virtue of this h 
young lady :—it had always been a maxim with ‘ 
him, that all women are to be won, and thata ' 
hufband fhould never be too fecure, and this made 
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tion too, and therefore fhe made no fcruple 
of doing as they did:—fhe went frequently to 
the public diverfions of the town;—and made 
one at moft of the affemblies:—cards fometimes 
engrofled a good part of the night, yet fhe did not 
think all this an error, becaufe fhe perceived it 
was the fafhion:—her youth might ealily have 
excufed the inadvertent fteps fhe took, fince they 
were far from being guilty ones in reality, or in 
the opinion of any other than Manilius; and had 
he in gentle terms reminded her, that the lefs the 
was feen at any of thofe places, the more it would 
redound to her. praife,; and in the lieu of thofe 
dangerous amufements, prepared others to enter- 
tain the fprightlinefs of her humour, it would 
doubtlefs have been no difficult tafk to have ren- 
dered her conduct by degrees, fuch as he moft de- 
fired it fhould be. ; 

But inftead of taking proper meafures to footh 
her from thofe pleafures, fo enchanting to our 
eatlier years of life, he received her with frowns 
whenever fhe happened to ftay more late abroad 
than he approved of; and at length, finding thas 
was not effectual, plainly told her, that if fhe de- 
fired to live well with him, fhe muft not only keep 
better hours, but alfo entirely refrain all conver 
fation with fome particular perfons of both fexes, 
whom he named to her. 

The abrupt manner in which he laid this in- 
junCtion, was more difobliging to her than the in- 
junction itfelf, unjuft and cruel as it feemed:— 
the knew not how to fupport fuch an afluming 
and magifterial behaviour, from a man, who, but 
afew months paft, had feemed to have no will but 
her’s,nor could conceive any reafon why the name 
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of hufband fhould convert the flave into the 

rant:—her good fenfe, as well as the precepts 
that had been given her om her marriage, made 
her know the man had a fuperiority over his wife, 
but then fhe never imagined he was to exert jt 
where nothing of an effential wrong was done, 
and in fuch trifles as thefe Manilius took upon him 


to condemn.—She faw that all the ladies of her | 


acquaintance allowed themfelves greater liberties 
after they became wives, than they were permitted 
todo before; and, ftung to the quick at this arbi. 
trary proceeding, replied to him, that he was ex. 
tremely in the wrong to marry a perfon whom he 
did not think capable of governing herfelf without 
his dire€tions ;—that while fhe could anfwer to 
herfelf what fhe did, nor give the world any rea- 
fon to call her condu& in queftion, fhe did not 
look on herfelf under any obligation to incur the 
ridicule of as many as knew her, and live likea 
reclufe, merely to humour the caprice of any ong 
perfon, even though it were a hufband. 

This refolute anfwer, which was alfo accom. 
panied with a look and tone of voice denoting the 
difpleafure fhe was in, made him repent he had 
not teftified the diflike of her bahaviour with fomee 
what lefs aufterity:—he excufed it, however, as 
well as he could, but as he ftuck to his point, and 
infifted on her keeping only fuch companyas fhould 
be approved by him, all he could fay was far from 
abating her difcontent, and the affection the had 
for him too weak to hinder her from conceiving a 
{pite, that made her take a pleafure in contradic 
ing him. 

In fine, his remonftrances had fo ill an effeét, 
that inftead of complying with the leaft of his dee 
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fres, fhe a€ted in every thing the very Teverfe;— 
he interpreted all the did in the worft fenfe, and 
never man was more uneafy. 

Thofe who knew the very foul of Sabina, aver, 
that it was impofhble for any one to be more free 
from all guilty inclinations; and though it muf& 
be owned ihe gave more than became a woman 
of trict honour, into all the gaicties of life, yet 
they will have it, that fhe did fo more in revenge 
toher hufband, and to fhew both him and the . 
world that ihe difdained any proofs of fubmiffion 
toa will which the thought too arbitrary, than to 
any vicious propenfity in herfelf. 

It is certain indeed, that his proceeding con- 
tributed a great deal towards bringing on the mif- 
fortune he fo much dreaded; becaufe it not only by 
degrees deftroyed all the refpect and tendernefs 
the had for him, and rendered him weak and con= 
temptible in her eye, but alfo gave encourages 
ment to addrefles, which no man of fenfe will 
make to a woman who lives in harmony with her 
bufband. 

She was yet too young not to be pleafed with 
admiration; and being entertained abroad with 
thofe tender declarations which Manilius, though 
he ftill loved her to diftraGtion, was too fullen and 
difcontented to flatter her with at home;—his 
prefence and his:houfe grew every day more dif. 
agreeable, and fhe was never eafy, but when in 
other company. 

When a woman once comes to be pleafed with 
hearing fine things faid to her, fhe is in great dan- 
ger of being too much pleafed with him who fays 
them; and as 1 would have all hufbands take warne 
ing by Manilius, not to urge or exafperate a wife 
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too much, fo I would have all wives beware how, 
on any little difcontent at home, they feck a con. 
folation abroad;—there are always fly feducers, 
who, like the ferpent in Eden, are on the watch 
to betray innocence; thefe no fooner find any dif. 
fatisfa€tion between the wedded pair, than they 
improve it by a thoufand fubtle infinuations, till 
they have entirely ftolen into the heart, and ufurp. 
ed the place of him who is the lawful, and ought 
to be the fole lord thereof. 
































But to return.—Among the many who took A 
advantage of the difagreement beween Sabinaand § one 
her hufband, there was one whofe perfon and ad- § jult 
drefs gave a double weight to the arguments he § acct 
made ufe of in order to widen the breach;—the § wor 
founda fecret yielding in her heart to all he faid, § tha 
and withing to be totally convinced eafily became J} whi 
fo.—Manilius, long indifferent, became difagreee J mo 
able, and at length hateful;—the thought of live 9 pit 
ing with him became infupportable, and on pete 9 py 
{uafion of him who was the prefent object of her é' 
fofter inclinations, fhe one night packed upallher yt 
jewels, and the richeft of her cloaths, and quitted J of 
for ever his houfe and his prefence:—to avoid all J 0 
profecutions, her lover prevailed on her to go with ye 
him to Boulogne in France, where, changing their of 
names, they eluded all enquiry. m 





Manilius raved like a madman, fpared no ex 
pence of pains or money to-find the place of her 
retreat, or who it was that had feduced her; but 
all his efforts were fruitlefs, till the perfon, at 
whom his revenge was levelled, was no more. 

Sabina enjoyed but a very fhort time the pleas 
{ures of her guilty flame:—her lover fell into a fe- 


yer and died at Boulogne in lefs than two months 
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ster her elopement;—thofe friends who were 
yufted with the affair, in order to remit money 
forthe expences of this felf-exiled pair, and in- 
form them how matters went, now thought them- 
fives no longer under any obligation of fecrecy, 
nd made no fcruple of divulging all that had 
been repofed in them; fo that too late for the gra- 
tification of the only paflion now remaining in 
him, that of revenge, he heard by whom he had 
BS been injured. 

As for Sabina, the fight of death, and that of 
one fo fatally dear to her, brought her to a more 
jut way of reafon than fhe had for fome time patt 
acultomed herfelf; and refolved to abandon the 
world, its deftructive pleafures, its follies, and the 
fhame which fooner or later overtakes all thofe 
who yield to its allurements, fhe entered into a 
monaftery, where the ftiiis lives a penfoner, but 
with the fame ftri€tnefs as thofe who are profeffed 
nuns, and have taken the veil. 

Thefe were the fad confequences of a jealoufy, 
which moft people will cry arofe from an excefs 
of love, but I fhall take upon me to maintain the 
contrary:—-Manilius loved Sabina it is certain, 
yet was it not his love, but the ill opinion he had 
of womankind in general, which put him on thofe 
miftaken meafures to fecure her to himfelf. 

For my part, I cannot help thinking but that 
this unfortunate lady has a great plea for com~ 
paflion; for though no ill-ufage of what kind fo- 
ever from a hufband can excufe us from reveng- 
ing it in the manner fhe did, yet when one con- 
fiders the frailty of human nature, and how pre- 
valent, efpecially in our fex, is that falfe pride 
Which prompts to return injury for injury; we may’ 
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thofe improvements we are doubtlefs capable of, 
when a letter, left for us at our publither’s, was 
brought in which happened to be on that fubjed, 
and cannot any where be more properly inferted 
than in this place. 


To the FemaLe SPECTATOR. 
& LADIES, 

- 6 PERMIT me to thank you for the kind and 

s generous tafk you have undertaken, in endea- 

s youring to improve the minds and manners of 



































juftly fay, that it is pity a mind of itfelf notdifpo, § 0 
fed to ill, fhould receive any provocations to be fo, «ch 

Sabina, indeed, was bred up in the utmoft ah. W 
horrence of vice; thofe who had the care of her # 91 
education, told her what fhe mutt do in order to # on 
acquire the love and efteem of this world, and Je 
the happinefs promifed to the virtuous in the | “p 
other; but then they indulged her in,all the mod. #9 
ifh amufements of the prefent age, and fuffered “d 
her to lavifh on them too much of that time which 9 “¢ 
ought to have been employed in improving her wt 
underftanding :—in a word, fhe was trained up in | 
the way young ladies in England ordinarily are; “| 
her relations following the common opinion, that " 
to fing, dance, play on the fpinnet, and work at 
her needle, are accomplifhments fufficient fora “ 
woman:—wit fhe had enough, but was never “ 
taught that to accuftom herfelf to refleCtion was s 
neceflary to ripen that wit into wifdom ; and every “ 
one knows, that the one without the other, likea « 
fhip with too much ballaft, is liable to fink with . 
its own weight. 

We were beginning to lament the misfortunes 
our fex frequently fall into through the want of 
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«our unthinking fex:—it is the nobleft a& of 
“charity you could exercife in an age like ours, 
« where the fenfe of good and evil is almoft extin« 
“ guifhed, and people defire to appear more viti« 
ous than they really are, that fo they may be 
« Jefs unfafhionable:—this humour, which is too 
« prevalent in the female fex, is the true occafion 
# of the many evils and dangers to which they are 
“daily expofed:—no wonder the men of fenfe 
“ difregard us! and the diffolute triumph over 
“ that virtue they ought to protect! 

“ Yet I think it would be cruel to charge the 
“ Jadies with all the errors they commit; it is 
* moft commonly the fault of a wrong education, 
which makes them frequently do amifs, while 
« they think they act not only innocently but up- 
« rightly ;—it is therefore only the men, and the 
“ men of underftanding too, who, in effe&, merit 
« the blame of this, and are anfwerable for all the 
“ mifconduct we are guilty of —Why do they 
“ call us filly women, and not endeavour to make 
“us otherwife?—God and Nature has endued 
“them with means, and cuftom has eftablifhed 
“ them in the power of rendering our minds fuch 
“as they ought to be;—how highly ungenerous 
“is it then to give us a wrong turn, and then 
“ defpife us for its 

“The Mahometans indeed enflave their woe 
“ men, but then they teach them to believe their 
“ inferiority will extend to eternity; but our cafe 
“ is even worfe than this; for while we live in a 
“ free country, and are affured from our excellent 
“ Chriitian principles, that we are capable of thofe 
“ refined pleafures which laft to immortality, our 
** minds, our better parts, are wholly left uncul« 
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“ tivated, and, like a rich foil neglected, bring 
‘¢ forth nothing but noxious weeds. 

« There are, undoubtedly, no fexes in fouls; 
« and we are able to receive and pradtife the im. 
‘s preflions, not only of virtue and religion, but 
‘¢ alfo of thofe fciences which the men engrofs to 
‘ themfelves, as they can be.—Surely our bodies 
“were not formed by the great Creator out of 
“ the fineft mould, that our fouls might be ne. 
** glected like the coarfeft of the clay? 

‘© OQ! would too imperious and too tenacious 
*¢ man be fo juft to the world, as to be more 
“6 careful of the education of thofe females to 
‘© whom they are parents or guardians!— Would 
*¢ they convince them in their infancy, that drefs 
‘and fhew are not the effentials of a fine lady, 
*¢ and that true beauty is feated in the mind; how 
** foon fhould we fee our fex retrieve the many 
‘‘ virtues which falfe tafte has buried in oblivion! 
*s Strange infatuation! to refufe us what would 
“fo much contribute to their own felicity!— 


_ Would not themfelves reap the benefit of our 


‘¢ amendment? Should we not be more obedient 
“ daughters, more faithful wives, more tender 
‘¢ mothers, more fincere friends, and more valu- 
*‘ able in every other ftation of life? 

“* But, I find, I have let my pen run a much 
“ greater length than I at firft intended:—if I 
‘* have faid any thing worthy your notice, or what 
“¢ you think the truth of the cafe, I hope you will 
“¢ mention this fubje& in fome of your future ef 
** fays; or if you find I have any way erred in my 
$* judgment, to fet me right will be the greateft 
* favour you can confer on, LapIEs, 

Your conftant reader, and humble fervant, 

Hampton-court, Jan. 12, 1744-5. Crieora.” 
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After thanking this lady for the iavour of her 
sbliging letter, we think it our duty to congratu- 
igte theron being one of thofe happy few who 
have been bleft with that fort of education which 
ie fo pathetically laments the want of in the 
greateft part of our fex. 

Thofe men are certainly guilty of a great deal 
of injuitice, who think, that all the learning be- 
goming in @ woman is confined to the manage- 
ment of her family; that is, to give orders con- 
getning the table, take care of her children in 
their infancy, and obferve that their fervants do 
not neglect their bufinefs :—all this, no doubt, is 
very neceflary ; but would it not be better, if the 
performs thofe duties more through principle than 
cuftom? and will fhe be lefs punctual in her ob- 
fervance of them after fhe becomes a wife, for be- 
ing perfectly convinced, before fhe is fo, of the 
teafonablenefs of them, and why they are expect. 
ed from her? 

Many women have not been infpired with the 
leaft notion of even thofe requifites in a wife, and 
when they become fo, continue the fame loiter- 
ings lolloping, idle creatures they were before; 
and then the men are ready enough to condemn 
thofe who had the care of their education. 

Terrible is it indeed for the hufband, efpeci- 
ally if he be a tradefman, or gentleman of {mall 
ehate, who marries with a woman of this ftamp; 
whatever fortune the brings will immediately run 
out, and it is well if all his own does not follow: 
even perfons of the higheft rank in life will 
fuffer greatly both in their circum {tances and peace 
of mind, when the who ought to be the miftrefs 


of the family, lives in it like a ftranger, and pers 
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haps knows no more of what thofe about herdy & He 
than an alien. i 
But fuppofing her an excellent oeconomift, ig pint 
every refpe€t what the world calls a notable wo. BF fatic 
man, methinks the hufband would be yet infinitely 0 
happier were fhe endued with other good qualities nage 
as well as a perfect underftanding in houthold & not’ 
affairs:—the governefs of a family, or what ig & care 
commonly called houfekeeper, provided the be & babs 
honeft and careful, might difcharge this truftay 9 but 
well as a wife; but there is, doubtlefs, fomewhat § fefh 
more to be expected by a man from that woman §§ {rot 
whom the ceremony of marriage has made partof § the 
himfelf;—the is, or ought to be, if qualified for it, ges 
the repofitory of his deareft fecrets, the moderator ant 





of his fiercer paflions, the foftner of his moftanxi- 
ous cares, and the conftantly chearful and enter 
taining companion of his more unbended mos 
ments. 

To be all this, fhe muft be endued with a cons 
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fummate prudence, a perfec evennefs of temper, yt 
an unfhaken fortitude, a genteel affable behaviour, 
and a fprightly wit: the foundation of thele § 
virtues muft be indeed in nature; but nature may §f tl 
be perverted by ill cuftoms, or, if not fo, ftill want ¢ 
many embellifhments from education; without 
which, however valuable in itfelf, it would appear 
rude and barbarous to others, and lofe more than 
half the effe& it ought to have. t 
The younger Dryden’s tranflation of that ady. 






mirable fatire of Juvenal has thefe words: 
* Children, like tender oziers take the bow, ; 
“© And as they firft are fathion’d always grows 
s* For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
§* In age we are by fecond nature prone.” 
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How much therefore does it behove thofe who 
have the care of youth, to mould their tender 
minds to that fhape, which will beft become thofe 
flations in life they may be expected to fill. 

Our fex, from their very infancy, aré encou- 
raged to drefs and fondle their babies; a cuftom 
not improper, becaufe it gives an early idea of that 
care and tendernefs we ought to fhew thofe real 
babes to whom we may happen to be mothers: 
but 1am apt to think, that without this prepof- 
feflion, Nature would inform us what was owing 
from us to thofe whom we have given being :— 
the very look and innocent eries of thofe little ima- 
ges of ourfelves, would be more prevailing than 
any rules could be:—this the mereft favages who 
live without precept, and are utterly ignorant of 
all moral virtues, may inform us:—nay, for con- 
vidtion in this point, we may defcend yet lower, 


and only obferve the tender care which the beafts 
of the field, and the fowls of the air, take of their 


young ones. 

To be good mothers, therefore, tho’ a duty in- 
cumbent on all who are fo, requires fewer leffons 
than to be good wives:—we all groan under the 
curfe entailed upon us for the tranfgreffion of Eve. 

“ Thy defire thall be to thy hufband, and he 
“ thall rule over thee.” 

‘But we are not taught enough how to lighten 
this burthen, and render ourfelves fuch as would 
tnake him afhamed to exert that authority, he 


thinks he has a right to, over us. 


Were that time which is taken up in inftruat- 


;. ing us in accomplithments, which, however taking 
wat firt Gght, conduce little to our effential happi- 


a — nian in ftudying the rules of wifdom, 
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in well informing us what we are, and what ye 
ought to be, it would doubtlefs infpire thofeyit 
whom we fhould happen to be united, with are 
verence which would not permit them to treaty 
with that lightnefs and contempt, which, though 
fome of us may juftly enough incur, often drives 
not only fuch, but the moft innocent of us, toen 
travagancies that render ourfelves and thofe:cons 
cerned with us equally miferable. 

Why then, as Cleora fays, do the men, whoare 
and will be the fole arbitrators in this cafe, refufe 
us all opportunities of enlarging our minds, and 
improving thofe talents we have received from 
God and nature; and which, if put in our power 
to exert in a proper manner, would make no lef 
their own happinefs than our glory. 

‘They cry, of what ufe can learning be to us, 

when cuftom, and the modefty of our fex, forbids 
us to fpeak in public places?—lIt is true, thatit 
would not befit us to go into the pulpit, nor has 
rangue at the bar; but this is a weak and trifling 
argument againft our being qualified for either, 
fince all men who are fo were never intended for 
the fervice of the church, nor put on the long 
robe; and by the fame rule therefore, the fons as 
well as daughters of good families fhould be bred 
up in ignorance. 
- Knowledge is a light burthen, and, I believe, 
no one was ever the worfe for being fkilled ina 
great many things, though he might never have 
occafion for any of them. 

But of all kind of learning the ftudy of philo- 
fophy is certainly the moft pleafant and profitable: 
——it corrects all the vicious humours of the mind; 
and infpires the nobleft virtues;—it enlarges out 
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ynderftanding ;—it brings us acquainted with our- 
felves, and with every thing that is in nature; 
and the more we arrive at a proficiency in it, the 
more happy and the more worthy we are.— Mr 
Prior tells us, 

On its beft fteps each fex and age may rife, 

«’ Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream, 

# Its foot on earth, its height beyond’ the fkies.” 

Many examples have there been. of ladies who 
have attained to very great perfection in this fub« 
lime and ufeful fcience; and doubtlefs tlre number 
had been greatly increafed but for the difcourage~. 
ment our fex meets. with, when we aim. at.any 
thing beyond the needle. 

The world would infallibly be more happy than 
it is, were women more knowing than they ge- 
nerally are; and very well worth: the while of 
thofe who have the intereft of the female part of 
their family at heart, to inftru& them early in 
fome of the moft neceflary rudiments of philofo-. 
phy :—all thofe little follies now aferibed to us, 
and which, indeed, we but too much incur the 
tenfure of, would then vanith, and the dignity 
ef human nature fhine forth in us,.I will venture 
to fay, with at leaft.as:much fplendor as in the 
other fex. 

All that reftlefsnefs of temper we are accufed of ; 
that perpetual inclination for gadding from place 
to place ;—thofe vapours, thofe difquiets we often 
feel merely for want of fome material caufe of 
difquiet,. would: be no more, when oncethe mind 
was employed in the pleafing inquiries of philofo-. 
phy a fearch that well rewards the pains we 
teke in it, were we even.to make no confiderable 
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progrefs; becaufe even the moft minute dife 
affords matter for reflection and admiration. 












































Whether our fpeculations extend to the greats The 
eft and moft tremendous objects, or pry into the of the 
{malleft works of the creation, new fcenes of won. | —the 
der every moment open to our eyes; and as love & not g 
and reverence to the Deity, is by every one al. the 0 
lowed to be the ground-work of all virtues and If, 
religion, it is, methinks, no lefs impolitic than § tend 
unjuft to deny us the means of becoming more  tatior 
good as well as more wife. whic 

From the brute creation we may learn indy. our! 
ftry, patience, tendernefs, and a thoufand quali. § bet 
ties which though the human foul poffeffes inan J fupy 
infinitely larger degree, yet the obfervation how T 
exercifed by creatures of inferior fpecies, will o whe 
blige us to look into ourfelves, and bluth at the Bund 
remembrance, that for want of refleétion, we have § will 
fometimes forgot what we are, and perhaps atted ] 
beneath thofe very animals we defpife, and think this 
on as no more than the duft from which they Ben 
iprung. me 

{t is certainly a very great misfortune, as well B ca 






as a fault in us, that we are apt to have pride 
enough, to value ourfelves highly on the dignity 
of our nature, but yet have not enough to act up 
in any meafure to it:—this is, methinks, paying 
too great a regard to names, and neglecting ef: 
fentials. 

The men in this refpect are, indeed, as much 
to blame as we, nay, much more fo; thofe at leaf 
of a liberal education, who having thofe advan- 
tages of learning, which are denied tous, behave 
as though they had never been inttructed in any 
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thing, but how to indulge their fenfes in the moft 
degant manner. 

The women, at worft, could but act as many 
of the men do, who are refufed no improvements; 
—they ought, therefore, to make trial of us, and 
not grudge the expence of books and mafters to 
the one fex any more than to the other. 

If, by the texture of the brain, as fome pre- 
tend to alledge, we are lefs capable of deep medi- 
tations, and have a multiplicity of volatile ideas, 
which continually wandering, naturally prevent 
our fixing on any one thing; the more care fhould 
be taken to improve fuch as may be of fervice, and 
fupprefs thofe that have a contrary tendency. 

That this is poffible to be done, I believe, thofe 
who reafon moft ftrongly this way, and pretend to 
underftand the mechanifm of our formation beft, 
will not deny. 

But I agree no farther than in fuppofition to 
this common-place argument, made ufe of by the 
enemies of our fex:—the delicacy of thofe nu- 
merous filaments which contain, and feparate from 
each other what are called the feats of invention, 
memory, and judgment, may not, for any thing 
they can prove to the contrary, render them lefs 
ftrong; but as I am not anatoinift enough to 
know whether there is really any fuch difference 
or not between the male and femaie brain, I will 
not pretend to reafon on this point. 

I have an opinion of my own, which, being ap- 
proved of by Mira and Euphrofine, I will venture 
to declare, though our noble widow laughs at us 
all for it.—It is this: 


The vivacity of our ideas,—the quicknefs of 
Our apprehenfions, and thofe ready turns which 
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moft women, much more than men, have on 
fudden exigence, feem to me to proceed from g 
greater redundance of the animal fpirits; and if 
they fometimes appear too confufed and huddled, 
as it were, together, it is but like a crowd or a 
round the ftage of a mountebank, where all en. 
deavouring to be foremolt, ob{truc the paflage of 
each other. 

If this fhould happen to be the cafe, as I thal] 
always believe till convinced by very good reafons 
of the contrary, it is eafy to check the too great 
velocity of thefe particles, by laying down one 
great point, to which, as to a centre, they might 
all dire&t their courfe. 

The moft fubtle fpirits may be fixed by that fo- 
vereign chymift, folid reflection :—thought will 
give them a due weight, and prevent their evapoe 
ration; but then the fubje& mutt be delightful as 
well as ferious, or the mind may be in danger of 
an oppofite extreme, and from being too giddy 
become irrecoverably moped. 

Philofophy is, therefore, the toil which can ne« 
ver tire the perfon. engaged in. it;—all its ways 
are {ftrewed with rofes, and the farther you go, the 
more enchanting objets appear before you, and 
invite you. on, 

That this fcience is not too abftrufe for our 
fex to arrive at a great perfection, none can pre 
fume to deny; becaufe many known examples, 
both in antient and.modern times, prove the cere 

tainty of it. 

Who has not heard of the famed Hypatia, he 
read le€tures of philofophy in the public fchools. 
tn Alexandria, and of whofe eloquence and wil- 
dom St Cyril, then bithop of that place, flood fo 
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much in awe, that finding it impoffible to bring 
her over to his opinion in matters of religion, he 
never refted till he had found means to take away 
her life:—an action for which he has been fe 
yerely reproached by after and lefs bigotted ages. 

Many others acquired an equal fhare of repu- 
tation with this fair Greek, but there is no need of 
fearching antiquity for that which the prefent age 
gives an unqueftionable proof of in the celebrated 
Donna Laura, who has not only difputed with, 
bat alfo confuted the moft learned doétors in Italy, 
in thofe points on which they happened to differ 
from her. 

Some branches of the mathematics are alfo very 
agreeable and improving amufements for young 
ladies, particularly geography, in which they may 
travel the world over, be acquainted with all its 
parts, and find new matter to adore the Infinite 
Wildom, which, prefiding over and throughout 
fuch a diverfity of contrary climes, fuits every one 
foas to be moft pleafing and convenient to the 
inhabitants. 

Hiftory muft not be omitted, as it cannot fail 
engaging the mind to attention, and affording 
the ftrongeft precept by example;—the rife and 
fall of monarchies; the fate of princes; the four- 
ces from which their good or ill fortune may be 
deduced;—the various events which the ftrug- 
gles for liberty againft arbitrary power have pro- 
duced, and the wonderful effeéts which the he- 
toifm of particular perfons has obtained, both to 
curb oppreffion in the tyrant, and fedition in the 
fabject, afford an ample field for contemplation, 
and at the fame time too much pleafure to leave 
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room for any amufements of a low and trifling 
nature. 








' any © 

Thefe are what I would have the ferious em, § {cient 
ployments of a young lady’s mind;———mufic, by he 
dancing, and the reading of poetry and novels may In 
fometimes come in by way of relaxation, but § eatio 
ought not to be too much indulged. find f 
But any ftudy, any amufement, fhould be fui. 9 to pr 
ed to the genius and capacity of the perfon to § it be 





whom it is prefcribed:—I only mention thefe as 
worthy employments of the mind; there are o 



























































thers which perhaps may be equally fo, and are T 
to be adhered to, or rejected, according to the § fen! 
judgment of thofe who have the governmentof § thet 
youth. to f 

All 1 infift on, and all I believe that Cleora, of wal 
any other well-wifher to our fex, and through us J dre 
to the happinefs of mankind in general, can dee J fur 
fire, is, that the talents with which we are born § loc 
may not be ftifled by a wrong education. ha 

i cannot, however, take leave of this fubjeé ev 
without anfwering one obje€tion which I have § 2} 
heard made againft learning in our fex, which is, an 
that the politer ftudies take us off from thofe tha 9 t 
are more neceflary, though lefs ornamental. th 

I believe many well-meaning people may be ) 
deceived into this opinion, which, notwithftand- \ 
ing is very unjuft:—thofe improvements which it 
1 have mentioned, fublime as they are, will nevet 2 
be of prejudice to our attending to thofe lower 
occupations in life, which are not to be difpenfed ( 
with except in thofe of the great world.—Thepy § § 
-will be fo far from making a woman more inf 








fible than fhe could otherwife be, of what is ¢i« 
ther her duty, or becoming in her to do, that the 
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gill be doubly induftrious and careful, not to give 
any caufe for reproaches, either from her own con- 
flence, or the tongues of thofe who would fuffer 
by her tranfgreflion. 

In a word it is entirely owing toa narrow edu- 
ation, that we either give our hufbands room to 
find fault with our conduct, or that we have leifure 
to pry too fcrutinoufly into theirs :—happy would 
it be for both, were this almoft fole caufe of all our 
errors once reformed; and Iam not without fome 
glimmerings of hope that it will one day be fo. 

The ladies themfelves, methinks, begin to feem 
fenfible of the injuftice which has long been done 
them, and find a vacuum in their minds, which, 
to fill up, they, of their own accord invented the 
way of fticking little pi€tures on cabinets, fcreens, 
drefling-tables, and other little pieces of chamber- 
furniture, and then varnifhing them over fo as to 
look like one piece of painting; and they now 
have got into the art of turning ivory into what- 
ever utenfils they fancy:—there is no doubt but 
a pair of globes will make a better figure in their 
anti-chambers than the vice and wheel; but great 
tevolutions are not to be expected at once; and if 
they once take it into theic heads to prefer works 
of ingenuity, though in the moft trifling matters, 
to drefs, gaming, and rambling abroad, they will, 
it is to be hoped, proceed to more noble and ele- 
gant ftudies. 

If the married ladies of diftin€tion begin the 
change, and bring learning into fafhion, the 

syounger will never ceafe foliciting their parents _ 
4nd guardians for the means of following it, and 
tvery toilet in the kingdom be loaded with mate- 
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rials for beautifying the mind more than the fag 
of its owner. | 

The objection, therefore, that I have heard 
made by fome men, that learning would make ys 
too afluming, is weak and unjutt in itfelf, becaufe 
there is nothing would fa much cure us of tho 
vanities, we are accufed of, as knowledge. 

A beautiful well dreffed lady, who is acquaint. 
ed with no other merit than appearance, never 
looks in her glafs without thinking all the adora. 
tion that can be paid to her, is too {mall a tribute 
to her charms; and even thofe of our fex, who 
feem moft plain in the eyes of other people, never 
fail to fee fomething in themfelves worthy of at. 
tracting the moft tender homage. 

It is merely want of confideration, and the liy. 
ing, as moft of us do, ina blind ignorance of what 
we truly are, or what we ought reafonably to ex 
pe& from the-world, that gives us that pride, for 
which thofe, who to our faces treat us with the 
greateft refpeQ, laugh at, and defpife us for bes 
hind our backs. 

It has ever been agreed, by men of the beft un- 
derftanding that the farther they go in the won. 
derful refearches of nature, the more aba‘hed and 
humble they are:—they fee the unfathomable 
depth before them, and with it the infufficiency 
of human penetration :—the little they are able 
to difcover, convinces them that there are things 
ftill out of their reach, and even beyond their 
comprehenfion; and while it raifes their ideas of 
the Almighty Wifdom, puts an entire check to 
- all vain imaginations of their own, 

O but, fay they, learning -puts the fexes too 
much on an equality; it would deftroy that im- 
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plicit obedience which it is neceflary the women 
fhould pay to our commands :—if once they have 
the capacity of arguing with us, where would be 
our authority ! 

Now will I appeal to any impartial reader, even 
smong the men, if this very reafon for keeping us 
in fubje€&tion does not betray an arrogance and 
pride in themfelves, yet lefs excufable than that 
which they feem fo fearful of our afluming. 

I will alfo undertake to prove, not only by my 
own obfervation, but that of every perfon who 
has taken any pains to examine the world, that 
thofe women have always been the moft domi- 
neering, whofe talents have received the leaft im- 
provement from education. 

It may happen indeed, that fome might grow 
over-bearing on fuch advantages, for there are 
tempers too turbulent for any bounds to reftrain; 
but I will at the fame time maintain, that they 
would have been ftill worfe if kept in ignorance; 
that to be fo was a fault :—nature will always be 
the fame, and fhe who is prone to pride and va- 
nity, will give teflimonies of it, even though fhe 
has no one perfection cithes of mind or body to 
ferve as a pretence. 

But, as of twoevils the leaft is to be chofen, is 
it not better, therefore, for any man who has the 
misfortune to have a termagant or imperious wife, 
that when people fpeak of ‘her behaviour, they . 
fhould fay, ** She is a woman of an admirable 
“underftanding and great learning, fhe only 
“knows her own merit too well,” than to hear 
them cry, ** Whata vain, idle, ignorant, prating 
“ creature fhe is?”—I dare anfwer there is not a 
hufband in all Great Britain that would not be 

Vou. IL. 5 
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glad to hear the firft rather than the laft charade 
given of the woman to whom he is united, 

This, however, is certain, that knowledge cap 
make the bad no worfe, and would make the good 
much better than they could be without it. 

If, therefore, the parents of a young lady thru 
her out into the world unfinifhed, as I may venture 
to call it, when no care is taken of her better 
part, it would not, methinks, be unbecoming in 
her hufband to fupply that deficiency :—fhe would 
receive inftru€tion from his mouth with double 
pleafure, and it muft certainly be an infinite fatis. 
faction to him to perceive the improvement his 
fair pupil daily made under his tuition :—nothing 
in my opinion could more endear them to each 
other, or be’a greater proof of their mutual af- 
fe€&tion. Milton moft elegantly expreffes fucha 
circumftance in the eighth book of his Paradife 
Loft, where Raphael being in converfation with 
Adam on matters then above the comprehenfion 


of Eve, fhe withdrew that the might afterwards | 


hear it from her hufband. 


————— By his countenance feem’d 
Ent’ring on ftudious thoughts abftrufe: which Eve 
Perceiving, where fhe fat retir’d in fight, 

‘With lowlinefs majeftic from her feat, 

And grace, that won who faw to with her ftay, 
Rofe, and went forth among her fruits and flow’rs, 
To vifit how they profper’d, bud and bloom, 
Her nurfery: they at her coming fprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high. Such pleafure the referved 
Adam relating, the fole auditrefs : 

Her hufband the relator the preferr’d — 

Before the angel; and of him to ak 
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Chofe rather: he, the knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high difpute, 

With conjugal carefles: from his lip 

‘Not words alone pleas’d her. O! when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join’d! 


And again {peaking of the delights they found 
in each other’s converfation: 


For, while I fit with thee I feem in Heaven: 
And fweeter thy difcourfe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-tree (pleafanteft to thirft, 
And hunger both, from labour) at the hour 
Of {weet repaft: they fatiate, and foon fill, 
Tho’ pleafant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbrued, bring to their fweetnefS uo fatiety: 


Where there is that union of hearts as well as 
hands, which can alone anfwer the ends for which 
marriage was firft inftituted, the hufband in find- 
ing his precepts effectual and delightful mutt feel 


no lefs rapture in himfelf, and increafe of love for 
the dear authorefs of it, than the fame incompara- 
ble poet, juft now quoted, afcribes to the great fa- 
ther of mankind, when {peaking of Eve he defines 
the paflion he has for her, and the motives of it, 
in thefe terms: 


Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 

In procreation common to all kinds, 

(The higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myfterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as thofe graceful aéts, 
Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and aétions,’mix’d with love 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 


Methinks it would be no difficulty for two peo- 
ple who love each other as they ought, and fome 
52 
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fuch there doubtlefs are, to praétife over a litte 
of the behaviour of our firft parents in their ftate 
of innocence :—it is true they would incur a goog 
deal of ridicule from the more gay and noify world 
on firft attempting fuch a thing; but that would 
wear off in time by their perfeverance: and the 
benefits accruing from it to all belonging to them, 
as well as to themfelves, would become fo demon. 
ftrative, as might, perhaps, induce the mo 
thoughtlefs to make trial of fuch a way of life. 
But allthis, | doubt, will be looked upon as yi. 
fionary, and my reader will cry, that my bufinefs, 
as a SPECTATOR, is to report fuch things as] 
fee, and am convinced of the truth of, not prefent 
them with ideas of my own formation, and which, 
as the world now is, can never be reduced to prac. 
tice:—to which | beg leave to reply, that the ims 
poffibility lies only in the will;—much mayb 
done bya fteady refolution,—without it, nothing, 
I do not, indeed, flatter myfelf with living to 
fee my counfel in this point make any great im. 
preffion; the mode is againft me, and thofe who 
may approve the moft of what I fay, will yet be 
afhamed to confefs it. 
** Cuftom a fecond nature grows, 
‘© And law and reafon both o’erthrows.” 
Nothing certainly can be more ftrange than that 
people, of even common underftanding, can fuf- 
fer themfelves to be {wayed to a€tions and behavi- 
our repugnant to their own hearts, and often un- 
fuitable to their circumftances, merely beeaufe 
fome perfons of diftin€tion have eftablifhed it into 
‘a fathion; yet that it is fo, every one knows, and 
any one who fhould undertake to put a ftop to 
this almoft univerfal propenfity, at leaft in thig 
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gation, might, with equal fuccefs, endeavour to 
turn the wind from one point of the compafs to 
another with a fingle breath. 
Monttrous ftupidity!—All difeafes, all imper- 
fedtions of the body, which thofe in high life would 
with all their grandeur to get rid of, are aped 
by the inferior world, and thought agreeable and 
eel :—all the vices and ill qualities of the mind 
gre alfo fanctified by title and opulence :—what- 
ever is a defect, either in nature or principle, pre- 
fently converts itfelf into the reverfe, is copied af- 
ter, and perhaps excelled by thofe who care not 
what they are, fo they are but like the great. 
But, of all the follies which this paflion for imi- 
tation occafions, there is none more to be com- 
plained of by the well-withers of mankind, than 
that which we daily fee practifed by married peo 
ple; who, though they really have a fufficient fhare 
of tendernefs for each other, to anfwer all the 
ends of that facred inftitution, and can neither of 
them find any company abroad, whofe converfa- 
tion to them comes in any competition with that 
they leave at home, yet are hardly ever feen toge- 
ther in public places: when one goes out of town, 
the other ftays behind; fo that they feem rather 
like buckets of a well, that are always in a retro- 
grade motion, than perfons who are by love and 
law infeparably united :—and all this violence they 
offer to themfelves merely to avoid being called 
unpolite. We are often told, that the calamities 
under which this nation at prefent groans, are ow- 
ing to the general corruption and depravity a- 
mong us; and I do believe no perfon of under- 
ftanding will pretend to deny fo notorious and fo 
melancholy a truth, yet will all exhortations, all 
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remonftrances, all precepts be in vain to accom. 
plifh a reformation, without fome very great ex. 
amples lead the way, and once more bring virtue 
and good-manners into vogue. 

It is not from below we are to expect any illu. 
minous emanations, nor would they have the ne« 
ceffary influence; but when darted upon us from 
above, all fee their light, and partake of the blef. 
fings they beftow. Virtue, though adorned with 
all the graces, in mean perfons, is no more than 
a dark lanthorn giving light only to him that car- 
ries it; but thofe who fit aloft wear a fun upon 
their breafts, which all behold, admire, and are 
ambitious to follow. 
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BOOK XI. 


pe the publication of our laft, two letters 
are come to hand; both which appear to us, 
and I believe will do fo to every reader, to have 
a vifible tendency to the proving one great point, 
and feem as if the authors had intelligence with 
each other, and only took different routes to meet 
at the fame ftage at laft. 

Be this as it may, though the fubfett has been 
of late very much exploded, efpecially by thofe who 
would be thought extremely wife, we {hall not be 
afraid of being ranked among the fet of weak and 
oid-fafhioned mortals, who ftill give credit to what 
was never queftioned by our fore-fathers, and rea« 
dily infert, not only what thefe correfpondents have 
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fyvoured us with, but alfo whatever may hereafter 
be communicated to us with the fame view. 


To the Fe MALE SPECTATOR. 


 Mapam, 

« |] PERUSED, with an uncommon fatisfac. 
“tion, your agreeable eflay of the firit of this 
& month, wherein you fo juftly and obligingly ex- 
« hort your fex to thofe avocations whi¢liéan alone 
«render them what they with to be, our equals, 
“and what we heartily with them to be,/our help- 
« mates. I do aflure you, that though’a man, Lam 
“none of thofe lordly or tenacious tyrants, who 
« would deny them any privileges they are capable 
“ of making a good ufe of, and will very readily 
« allow, that it is a duty incumbent on every pa- 
“ rent, guardian, or hufband, to improve, as much 
“as in them lies, the genius he may find in the 
“ female he has under his protection. 

“ Your recommending the ftudy of philofophy 
to the ladies, as well as the many reflections 
« which I find {prinkled through your works, con- 
“ yince me you are not wholly ignorant yourfelf 
ina fcience you can fpeak fo feelingly upon. 
“ When I fay philofophy, I mean that moft ufeful 
“branch, which teaches the knowledge of one’s 
“ felf;—the true nature of the nobler part of our 
being, the foul ;—its manner of ating through 
“the organs of the body;—wherefore fo much 
“ circumfcribed;—and how it would operate, if 
“ difencumbered from matter. I dare believe you 
“have thought intenfely on all thefe things; and 
“though no definitive anfwer can be expected, as 
“it is impoflible to arrive at a certainty, where 


the Almighty himfelf has placed a bar to human 
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“ penetration; yet to hear a variety of opinions ix 
‘¢ what fo nearly concerns us, enlarges whatever 
‘ ideas we may have of our own, and affords 4 
‘¢ good deal of pleafure to a contemplative mind, 

“s 'That we have fouls very different from what 
“6 are to be found in any other f{pecies of created 
‘“‘ beings we have an acquaintance with, neither 
«¢ Lucretius, nor any of his followers, ever pres 
‘¢ tended to deny; but then they bring inftin® in 
‘¢ the brute world, fo near to reafon in the hu- 
s¢ man, that the preference given to the latter is 
_ “ very fmall, if any:—they tell us, every animal 

* has a fufficient fhare of fagacity to enable it to 
‘¢ provide for its own prefervation, which is more 
“ than we can always fay of that fovereign reafon 
‘¢ we fo much boaft of, and pride ourfelves upon; 
“« fince liable tobe fubje€ted every moment to pat: 
‘s fions of various kinds, it has not the power of 
“ preventing us from falling into mifchiefs the 
“ wifer beafts avoid. 

‘¢ How thefe unfortunate propenfities got en+ 
‘¢ trance into our nature, — by what means they 
“‘ are to be reftrained, and whether any farther. 
“¢ reward attends our practice of felf-denial, than 
‘¢ what a regular, or what is commonly called a 
‘¢ virtuous life, affords us in this world, I leave to 
‘¢ the divines; all I am contending for is, the fu- 
“‘ periority of human nature;—that the fagacity 
“ of animals is in no degree of competition. with 
‘¢ our power of refle€tion; and that there is fome- 
‘¢ what in the foul which proves it of divine ori- 
“‘ ginal, and, in verity, an emanation from the 
* Great Soul of all; and if fo, that it muft in it 
s‘ felf be incorruptible and immortal. 

“ Let thofe men, who feem to take delight in 
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«degrading their own nature, by levelling it with 
« that of the brutes, pretend the initinct of the one 
equals the reafon of the other;—that the intel- 
« Jeétual checks we feel on every mifdoing, is no 
«more than the prejudice of education; —that 
# confcience is an airy, empty name, and fay with 
« Dryden, 

“ By education we are all mifled, 

« So we believe, becaufe we are fo bred: 

“ The prieft continues what the nurfe began, 

“ And thus the child impofes on the man.” 

« Let them, | fay, purfue this argument, weak 
and ill-founded as it is: 1 will not go about to 
“confute it, becaufe there is a nearer way to prove 
“the point in queftion, and is, I think, more de- 
# monftrative than even thought, invention, re- 
flection, or any of thofe powers which are ge- 
“nerally mentioned to diftinguifh the immortal 
"from the animal foul. 

“ There is a fomething in us which neither 
“ nurfe nor prieft could be able to infpire us with; 
“a fomething which we have not at command, 
“ either to ferve us when we moft ftand in need 
“of it, or to chide from us, though we fhould ne- 
“ver fo much attempt to do it;—it flafhes upon 
“us when we are not aware of it;—it is with us, 
“and it is gone, in the fame inftant; like light- 
“ning, fudden, ftrong, and no-fooner found than 
* Joft. 

“© What I mean are thofe ftarts of prefcience 
“which I never met any one yet that denied he 
“ had experienced in a more or lefs degree. —At 
“ the time when we are moft relaxed from thought 
“and bufy cares, perhaps laughing with our 
“ friends over a chearful bow], a ray of this divine 
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*¢ attribute fhall fhoot upon us, and tell us thy 
*¢ fuch or fuch a thing will happen; but then it i 
*¢ fleeting, tranfient, and vanithes in the fame in. 
“¢ ftant that it came, and we know not that we 
“‘ ever had it till the event it had fore-thewn an 




















“¢ rives; then it returns to memory, and feemstp § 
‘* reproach the little regard paid to it. « nil 
* It would be in vain to affert that all this ign § pr 
‘¢ more than the refult of former thoughts, which, § “Wi 
‘¢ when uncalled, recoil upon us; becaufe thefe 9 ou 
“ flathes of fore-knowledge are frequently on af. § “te 
‘¢ fairs we never thought upon, nor had the leat § “br 
‘6 concern in: yet fome time after, when wehear 9 “g 
“¢ of them, we fhall remember that we had wan § “1 
“+ ing of them. # t] 
‘* As fuch fudden emanations therefore are pree § “) 
‘¢ vented from being of any manner of fervice to 
* us in the conduét of our worldly affairs, by their I 
“ not obtaining a place in the retentive faculty, J Jat 





“ and it would be the moft daring impiety to ima- 
* gine, that the Great Author of nature does any 
* thing in vain, ought we not to believe them fent 
“ to convince us we have within us a part of his 
*¢ own Divine Effence, to raife in us a high idea 
* of the true dignity of our fouls, to blefs incef- 
“ fantly, and praife with humbleft gratitude, the 
‘ Beftower of privileges fo immenfe, and to be- 
“‘ careful not to commit any action to render us 
“¢ unworthy of them. 

“© As among the many arguments made ufe of 
“¢ in favour of the immortality of the foul, 1 never 
“‘ found this had a place; I fhould not expect it 
§* would have much weight, if I were not cons 
“‘ vinced every reader will find the truth of it ia 
** his own breaft;—for my part, I look on it a 
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ég proof beyond all evafion, and that it feems 
«intended for an univerfal one; becaufe it ftands 
«jn no need of learning to fupport it, and may 
be received by the meaneft capacity, as well as 
«by the moft extenfive. 

« In an age fuch as this, when the belief of an- 
«pihilation is the creed in vogue, all attempts to 
& prevent a doctrine fo abfurd, and of fo manifeftly 
wicked a tendency from taking too deep a root, 
& ought to be encouraged; for which reafon I flat- 
“ter myfelf you will infert this in the next lucu- 
“brations you oblige us with; and if you are fo 
& good to fubjoin your own opinion of the matter, 
“I dare anfwer it will be perfectly agreeable to 
& the greateft part of your readers, and particular 
“Jy to him whois, 

With the utmoft refpea, 

Richmond, Mapam, 

Jan. 21, 1744-5; Your moft obedient, 
PLATONIDES.” 

P. S. ** As thofe intelle€tual warnings above- 
mentioned are more frequent with fome people 
“ than others, I imagine a hint how they might be 
“improved would be of fervice; but that as you 
“and your fair aflociates fhall judge convenient.” 

This new, and I believe, indeed, before un- 
thought of notion very much charmed us all;-- 
we fell immediately into a little reverie, and after 
a fhort retrofpe€ into ourfelves concurred in owns 

-ing we had each of us felt that flath of prefcience 
which Platonides fo emphatically defcribes; we 
cannot therefore avoid giving it as oyr joint opi- 
nion, that it muft proceed from fomething more 
than chance; that fuch a ray of knowledge, or of 
infpiration rather, fhould all at once, and without 
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any endeavour, or even defire of it, ftrike upon: 
the mind; and that it is one of thofe many mark 
we carry about us, of being formed according to 
the image of our all-wife Creator. 

Yet fuch is the ftupidity and blindnefs of the 
greateft part of mankind, that we value ourfelves 
on trifles, and take a pleafure in degrading the on. 
ly thing worthy of regard,—the immortal foul! 
that which alone gives us the title of lords of the 
creation, and a right to difpofe of other beings as 
we find neceflary for our fupport or paftime. 

I believe it is agreed to by all, 1 mean of thofe 
who agree to any thing beyond what the fenfual 
eye can penetrate into, that there are innumera. 
ble orders of beings between us and the Great 
Author of all; and if fo, how muft thefe fuperior 
{pirits commiferate, for by the exccllence of their 
nature they have it not in their power to contemn 
our foibles; how mutt it grieve them when they 
look down, and fee us priding ourfelves on a fet 
of well-turned features, a delicate fkin, fine hair, 
or teeth, which a thoufand accidents may deprive 
us of in a moment, and old age infallibly decays, 
yet not only negleét, but deny we are in poffeflion 
of that which no crofs events, no ficknefs, no 
length of days, nor death itfelf can hurts; that 
which will laft when time fhall be no more, and 
tread in glory the facred rounds of eternity! 

An adequate fatisfa€tion muft it alfo afford to 
the great enemy of mankind, when he flatters him- 
felf that by fo readily renouncing all pretenfionsto 
immortality, we fhall be, indeed, cut off from the 

-inheritance promifed to the children of God. 

But I hope, and am perfuaded, that this doe- 

trine of annihilation is but from the lip ;—that the 
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heart at leaft, in moft people, difavows fo low and 
groveling a principle; and that theyare only tempt- 
ed to profefs it in complaifance to fome, who to 
prevail.on them to act as they would have them in 
this world, endeavour to make them think there is 
nothing either to be wifhed, or dreaded, in the 
next. If there be any weak enough to adopt in 
reality fo abfurd a principle, it can be only thofe 
who, indulging themfelves in a continual feries of 
volaptuoufnefs, aflign no other employment for the 
mind than the ftudy of new pleafures :—thefe are 
too impatient, or if you will, too indolent, toaim 
atany thing that is not in their immediate grafp; 
and they would not deny themfelves the leaft en- 
joyment of the prefent now, even for the affurance 
of a Mahometan paradife in futuro. 

There is certainly a poflibility for the foul to be 
fo abforbed in the gratification of the fenfes, as to 
lofe for a time all its power of operating, and be- 
come as it were dead within us. 

Nay, I have heard of people fo far gone in this 
wretched lethargy, as to repine at nature for mak- 
ing them of human kind, and giving the prefer- 
ence to the brute creation, merely becaufe many 
of them are endued with higher and more poignant 
fenfations. ‘Thefe may indeed well put themfelves 
on a level with the beafts they imitate; and being 
by their debaucheries rendered incapable of any 
ideas of f{piritual felicities, take a pleafure in be- 
lieving they fhall be no more, when they can no 
more act as at prefent. 

I think fome .virtuofoes of the Royal Society 
fome time ago had the curiofity to try the experi- 
ment whether, by transferring the blood of one 
animal into ancther, the nature of the creature 
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would be tranfmigrated alfo: how far they wer 
fatisfied in this point, I either never heard, or haye 
forgot; but what occafioned my making mentiog 
of the whim was, that reaching the ears of a young 
furgeon, who had a great ambition of being talked 
of, put it into his head to make the fame ef 

between a man and a cat:—the proje& fo much 
pleafed him, that he talked of nothing elfe in aj 
companies where he was admitted, and éither be. 
ing of that opinion, or pretending to be fo, that 
the human and animal foul were of the fame m. 
ture, and lodged in the blood, became very enter. 
taining among the loofer part of his acquaintance, 
by defcribing to them how his cat-man would fit 
purring in the chimney-corner, how he would fly 
at a moufe, play with it, and then growl overit 
while devouring it: — nay, to fuch a height did 
his arrogant prophanenefs carry him, that happen- 
ing one day to be in company, among whom wa 
a clergyman, and talking in this manner, he di. 
rected his difcourfe particularly to him, and clofed 
his boaftings with a—** What will become of your 
*¢ trade now, doétor?—When once I have made 
** my experiment, where will be the immortal 
“ foul ?——Egad, you mutt leave off preaching!”— 
and fuch like impious and impudent fneers; toall 
which, as I was informed, the good gentleman re 
turned only a {mile of pity and contempt. 

This vain-glorious young fellow was however 
fo much in earneft, that he was indefatigable in 
making intereft for a condemned criminal, in or 
der to carry his fcheme into execution; but whe- 

- ther his requeft was thought improper to be grant- 
ed, or that the fellows themfelves chofe rather to 
fuer death at Tyburn, than to forego their human 
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pature, 1am not pofitive; but this I know, that fe- 
veral feflions pafled over, without his being able 
to procure a perfon on whom he might make his 
experiment. 

The delays he met with not agreeing with the 
impetuofity of his temper, and his thirft of fame 
being far from abated, he bethought himfelf of 
another way to obtain it; inftead of converting a 
man into a cat, he undertook to change a woman 
into a rabbit:—the whole town knows how this 
attifice was carried on, and the pains her late ma- 
jelty took to detect the impofition, for which fhe 
truly merited the thanks and praifes, not only of 
her own fex, but of all mankind in general, who are, 
or ought to be equally interefted in fupporting the 
dignity of human nature.—Would all the great 
exert themfelves in the like manner, for the de- 
tection of frauds and impofitions in every fhape, 
and pluck the vizard from the face of vice, cor= 
ruption and exaction would foon be banithed from 
the nation, and even thofe who neither feared nor 
hoped a future world, become honeft, when they 
found it was for their intereft in this to be fo. 

But to return to thofe who may unhappily have 
fuffered the animal foul to get the better of the 
rational :—thofe, I fay, who allow no heaven, but 
what the gratification of their inordinate appetites 
affords ;—thofe who not only believe themfelves, 
but take the liberty of aflerting before others, that 
their paflions were given them to indulge, and 
that man has a right to act whatever he hasa will 
todo; yet it is my firm opinion, and I flatter my- 
felf not ill-grounded, that even among thofe, at 
leaft the greateft part of them, the immortal mind 
will fometimes rife and give a fecret check tothe 
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ill they otherwife would be guilty of.—It is true, 
they endeavour to difguife the facred impulfe by 
the name of morality: bat pray what is morality 
but virtue? and what can infpire us with virtue, 
but that ray of divinity within usy call it by what 





























name you will, which alone can teach us the dif. I 
ference between good and ill?—the patffions will § wor 
never do it, and the fenfes, their inftigators and jud 
exciters, cannot be expected to plead againft them. thi 
fclves:—they have their cravings, and fail not to thi 
torment the breaft when not indulged; fo thate. thi 
ven thofe who would be blind to the dignity of fhe 
human nature, cannot avoid being fenfible of it . 
fometimes, though at others an obftinate perverfe. J th 
nefs may prevail, and give the lye to reafon. ha 

The foul, however, at leaft in the generality tal 
of people, acts more vigoroufly as the paffions grow ag 
weaker, and the body is enfeebled by infirmitiesof § in 
age, and in the pangs of death difclofes itfelf in ta 
the moft confpicuous light :—it then prefents us S 
at one view with all the good and evil of our paft P 
lives, difguifes nothing of what we have been, and i 
perhaps imparts what we fhall be.—This, indeed, e 
is a point which none of the living can difcufs, T 
but I have the authority of feveral learned men, t 
who, from the obfervations they made of fome ' 
they happened to have been prefent with in the ( 





moment of diffolution, thought they had reafon 
to believe that flrange and amazing fcenes were 
opened to the dying perfon’s views, as Mr Waller, 
who doubtlefs was of this opinion, elegantly ex- 
prefles it, 

‘* Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
‘* Who ftand upon the threfhold of the new.” 
All this I know will be laughed at by our mo- 
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dern fceptics;—they will afk, who has returned 
from the other world to give us an account? and 
what proof beyond the fuppofition of fome few vi- 
fionaries, can be brought, that fpirit fubfifts when 
feparated from matter ? 

To which for anfwer I fhall refer them to the 
works of thofe great and learned authors, whofe 
judgment they prefume not to queftion in other 
things, and if they are not convinced by it in 
this, it would be the utmoft vanity to imagine any 
thing the FemMate SrecratTor can advance 
fhould have greater weight. 

Not only the divines and poets of all ages, but 
the beit and wifeft of the antient philofophers 
have vindicated the doctrine of the foul’s immor- 
tality and exifting in fome future ftate, though they 
agree not as to what kind :—they differed accord- 
ing to the various princip'es they believed and 
taught: fome providing for the fpirit of the de- 
ceafed no more than two places, the one of hap- 
pinels, the other of mifery; while other fects en- 
larged their bounds to a multiplicity of worlds, 
each, as they travelled through, rendering them 
more pure, and bringing them nearer to perfec~ 
tion; but all unite inthe main point; that from 
the nature of God, and the nature of our own i- 
deas, this {pot we now inhabit is but the firft ftage 
the foul has to make in her eternal progrefs. 

But I thall now prefent my readers with the 
other letter I made mention of, which, as it car- 
ries with it an air of veracity, may perhaps ferve 
as a proof that death has no power over the foul, 
to thofe who are not determined to fhut their eyes. 
again{t conviction. 

T 3 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


“ MaDAaM, 

“« THE prefent age wantonly affecting to depre. 
“‘ ciate every thing relating to the intelle@tug 
“world, without reflecting how ill an effee jt 
‘* may have upon the morals and manners of po. 
“« fterity, it is certainly the duty of every juftly 
‘¢ thinking perfon to contribute all in his power 
“‘ towards eradicating thofe abfurd notions, which, 
“Tam forry to fay, are induftrioufly cultivated, 
*¢ and have taken but too deep a root with us. 

“‘ To deny the pofhibility of {pirits appearing af. 
‘‘ ter their bodies are laid in the earth, is flying 
*¢ in the face of all hiftory, both facred and pro. 
‘¢ phane; yet how is fuch an opinion now laughed 
** out of doors!—Any one who attempts to vin- 
<‘ dicate it, is looked upon by all his acquaintance 
‘© as a weak and fuperftitious bigot :—it is in vain 
*¢ to quote either the Old or New Teftament, ways 
‘¢ are found out to evade the authority of the fa. 
‘¢ cred text, and fome there are prefumptuous ¢- 
*‘ nough to avow their difbelief of every thing 
*¢ contained in thofe infpired writings. 

“I am very ready to acknowledge there are 
“many ridiculous reports of apparitions ; but 
‘* what of that? mult we difcredit all hiftory, be- 
“* caufe fome romances have borne that title? moft 
<« we throw afide all accounts of voyages and tra- 
“'vels, becaufe of thofe prefented to us by Sir 
“¢ John Mandeville !—That were to banith the moft 
“ ufeful parts of learning out of the world; and I 
“ may with the fame juftice infer, that to deny 
‘* there ever were, or is any appearance of decea- 
“fed perfons, merely becaufe fome idle ftories 
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« without foundation have been raifed concerning 
«them, is going a great way towards renouncing 
a belief of the immortality of the foul; the great- 
« eft and fevereft blow that can be given to all vir- 
« tge and religion in general. 

«Tam apt to believe, madam, from your man- 
“per of writing, that you are not of the number 
“ of thofe modern infidels; nor are fo tenacious 
“of the ftrength of your own penetration, as to 
# reject as fabulous whatever is not to be account- 
“ed for by human underftanding. 

“In this confidence I will venture to give you 
4 little narrative of a fupernatural appearance, 
« the truth of which I am perfectly convinced of, 
as well as are feveral other perfons of undoubt- 
“ ed credit now living. 

“ You have, without all queftion, heard of the 
“ celebrated duchefs of Mazarine, miftrefs to 
“ king Charles II. the lady of whom Mr Waller, 
“in his defcription of the fair favourite of that 
“ monarch, thus fpeaks: 






















« When thro’ the world fair Mazarine had run, 
“ Bright as her fellow-traveller the fun, 
“ Hither at laft the Roman eagle flies. 






“ Nor is it likely you fhould have been unac- 
* quainted with the chara@er, if not the perfon of 
“ madame de Beauclair, who was no lefs admired 
“and loved by his royal brother and fucceffor, 
“ James II. but it is poflible you may never have 
“been told that there was a friendfhip between 
“thefe two ladies, fuch as is rarely to be found 
“ between. perfons of the fame fex, efpecially of 
“ thofe bred up in courts: the parity of their cir- 
“cumftances certainly contributed a good deal 
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“ toward it; they had both loft their royal lovers, 
“the one by death, the other by abdication; 
“ both were women of excellent underitanding, 
¢¢ —-both had enjoyed all that the woild could give, 
“and when I had the honour of being acquainted 
“* with them, were arrived at an age to defpifeal] 
‘‘ the pampous vanities of it. 

‘¢ After the burning of Whitehall, they were 
‘¢ allotted very handfome apartments in the {table 
* yard, St James’s, but the face of public affairs 
“¢ being then wholly changed, and a new fet of 
“ courtiers, as well as rules of behaviour, came 
* into vogue,they converfed almolt only with each 
“ other. 

“ About this time it was, that reafon firft began 
“ to oppofe itfelf to faith, or at leait to be fet up 
* againft it, by fome who had an ambition to be 
* thought more penetrating than their neighbours; 
«© —the doétrine foon f{pread, and was too much 
** talked of, not to be frequently a fubject of con 
“ veriation for thefe two ladies; and though I cans 
‘* not fay that either of them were thoroughlycon- 
‘© vinced by it, yet the fpecious arguments made 
“ ufe of by perfons of high reputation for their 
‘* learning, had fuch an effeét on both, as to raile 
** great doubts in them concerning the immateria- 
** lity of the foul, and the certainty of its exiftence 
“after death. In one of the ferious confultations 
“‘ they had together on this head, it was agreed 
*¢ between them, that on which ever of them the 
‘© lot fhould fall to be firft called from this world, 
‘* the thould return, if there was a poflibility of 
** doing fo, and give the other an account in 
‘¢ what manner the was difpofed of. ‘This pro- 
‘mile it feems was often repeated; and the 
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w#duchefs happening to fall fick, and her life de- 
 fpaired of by all about her, madame de Beauclair 
«reminded her of what the expected from her; 
«to which her grace replied, fhe might depend 
 ypon her performance. Thefe words pafled be- 
«tween them not an hour before the diffolution 
« of that great lady, and were fpoke before feve- 
«ral perfons who were in the room, but at that 
«time they were far from comprehending the 
“meaning of what they heard. 

Some years after the duchefs’s deceafe, hap- 
“pening, in a vifit I made to madame de Beau- 
« clair, to fall on the topic of futurity, the expref- 
“fed her difbelief of it with a great deal of 
«warmth; which a little furprizing me, as being 
« of a quite contrary way of thinking myfelf, and 
« had always, by the religion fhe profeffed, fuppo- 
« fed her highly fo, I took the liberty of offering 
“fome arguments which | imagined would have 
“ been convincing, to prove the reafonablenefs of 
“ depending on a life to come; to which fhe an- 
« fwered, that not all that the whole world could 
“fay, fhould ever perfuade her to that opinion; 
“and then related to me the compact made be- 
“tween her and her dear departed friend the 
“ duchefs of Mazarine. 

“ It was in vain I urged the ftrong probability 
“ there was, that fouls in another world might not 
“be permitted to perform the engagements they 
“had entered into in this, efpecially when they 
“were of a nature repugnant to the Divine will, 
“ —which, faid I, has manifeftly placed a flaming 
* {word between human knowledge and the pro- 
“ {pect of that glorious Eden, we hope, by faith, to 
* be the inheritors of hereafter :—therefore, added 
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‘* I, her grace of Mazarine may be in poffeffion of 
“¢ all thofe immenfe felicities which are proimifed 
** to the virtuous, and even now interceeding, tha 
‘¢ the dear partner of her heart may fhare the fame, 
** yet be denied the pleafure of imparting to yoy 
“ what fhe is, or that the exifts at all. 
** Nothing I could fay made the leaft impref 
* fion; and I found, to my very great concem, 
“ that fhe was become as much an advocate for 
‘¢ the new doctrine of non-exiftence after death, 
“as any of thofe who at firft propofed it; -- 
‘‘ which, from that time forward, I avoided 9’ 
¢6 difcourfe with her on that head. 
‘¢ Tt was not however many months after we had 
“‘ this converfation, that I happened to be atthe 
‘¢ houfe of a perfon of condition, whom, fince the 
«< death of the duchefs of Mazarine, madame de 
“ Beauclair had the greateft intimacy with of any 
“ of her acquaintance:—we were juft fat down 
*‘ to cards about nine o’clock in the evening, as 
*‘ near as I can remember, when a fervant came 
“ haftily into the room, and acquainted the ladyl 
‘* was with, that madam de Beauclair had fent to 
“‘ intreat fhe would come that moment to her, 
‘* adding, that if fhe ever defired to fee her more 
“in this world, fhe muft not delay her vifit.- 
“ So odd a meflage might very well furprize 
‘* the perfon to whom it was delivered; and not 
“ knowing what to think of it, fhe afked who 
“ brought it, and being told it was madam de 
‘* Beauclair’s groom of the chambers, ordered he 
¢ fhould come in,and demanded of him if his lady 
. was well, or if he knew of any thing extraordi- 
“‘ nary that had happened to her, which fhould 
6 accafion this haity f{ummons. To which hean- 
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« fwered, that he was entirely incapable of tel- 
«Jing her the meaning, only as to the lady’s 
«health, he never faw nor heard her complain of 
«any indifpofition. 

« Well then, faid the lady a little out of hu- 
#mour, I defire you will make my excufe, as I 
«have already a great cold, and am fearful the 
« night air may increafe it, but to-morrow I will 
« not fail to wait on her very early in the morn- 
“ ing. 

«‘ The man being gone, we were beginning to 
« form feveral conjectures on this meflage of ma- 
«dame de Beauclair; but before we had time to 
“agree on what might be the moft feafible occa- 
“fion, he returned again, and with him Mrs 
“Ward, her woman, both feeming very much 
“ confufed, and out of breath. 

“OQ, madam, faid fhe, my lady expreffes an 
“infinite concern that you refufe this requeft, 
« which, fhe fays, will.be her laft;—the fays, that 
« the is convinced of not being in a condition to 
receive your Vifit to-morrow; but as a token of 
“her friendfhip, bequeaths you this little cafket, 
“ containing her watch, necklace, and fome o- 
“ther jewels, which fhe defires you will wear in 
remembrance of her. 

“ Thefe words were accompanied with the de 
“livery of the legacy fhe mentioned, and that, as 
“well as Mrs Wards words, threw us both into 
“aconfternation we were not able to exprefs;— 
“ the lady would fain have entered into fome dif- 
“ courfe with Mrs Ward, concerning the affair, 
“but the evaded it by faying, the had left only an 
“under maid with Madam de Beauclair, and 
“muft return immediately, on which the lady | 
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« cried all at once, “ I will go with you; ther 
‘‘ muft be fomething very uncommon certainly 
‘in this!” I offered to attend her, being, as] 
“¢ well might, defirous of getting fome light into 
‘¢ what at prefent appeared fo myfterious, 

‘6 In fine, we went that inftant, but as no men. 
“ tion was made of me, nor madam de Beauclaiy 
‘“* might not probably be informed I was with the 
“¢ Jady when her fervant came, good-manners and 
“‘ decency obliged me to wait in a lower apa 
* ment unlefs the gave leave for my admittance, 

*¢ She was, however, no fooner informed I wa 
‘‘ there, than fhe defired 1 would come up: 
“‘ did fo, and found her fitting in an eafy chait 
“ near her bed-fide, and in my eyes, as well a 
“ thofe prefent, feemed in as perfect health ase. 
*‘ ver fhe had been. 

“ On our‘enquiring if fhe felt any inward dif- 
“order within herfelf, which fhould, give room 
‘‘ for the melancholy apprehenfions her meflage 
“ teftified, the replied in the negative; yet, faid 
“ the with a little figh, you will foon, very foon, 
* behold me pafs from this world into that eterni- 
‘¢ ty which 1 once doubted, but am now affured 
* of. As the {poke thefe laft words fhe looked full 
*¢ in my face, as it were to remind me of the con- 
“ verfation we had frequently held together on 
that fubject. 

‘* Ttold her I was heartily glad to find fo great 
‘¢ a change in her ladyfhip’s fentiments, but that 
‘* | hoped the had no reafon to imagine the con- 
* yidlion would be fatal; which fhe only anfwer- 
. ed with a gloomy fmile, and a clergyman of het 
** own perfwafion, whom fhe had fent for, that 
‘* moment coming in, we al! quitted the room to 
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eave him at liberty to exercife his funétion. 
Jt excceded not half an hour before we were 
called in again, and fhe appeared, after having 
« difburthened her confcience, to be more chear- 
ful than before; her eyes, which were as pier- 
*¢ing as poflible, fparkling with an uncommon 
®yivacity, and fhe told us, fhe fhould die with 
« the more fatisfaCtion, as the enjoyed in her laft 
«moments the prefence of two perfons the moft 
“agreeable to her in this world, and in the next 
“world be fure of enjoying the fociety of one, 
«who in life had been the deareft to her. 

© We were both beginning to diffwade her from 
* giving way to thoughts which there feemed not 
® the leaft probability of being verified ; when the 
“put a ftop to what we were about to urge, by 
“faying, ‘Talk no more of that,—my time is 
®fhort, and F would not have the {mall fpace al- 
“lowed me to be with you wafted in vain delufi- 
“on: Know, continued fhe, I have feen my dear 
“ duchefs of Mazarine;—1 perceived not how fhe 
“entered; but turning my eyes towards yonder 
“corner of the room, | faw her ftand in the fame 
“form and habit fhe was accuftomed to appear 
“ when living ;—fain would I have fpoke, but had 
“not the power of utterance ;—fhe took a little 
“circuit round the chamber, feeming rather to 
“fwim than walk:—then ftopped by the fide of 
“that Indian cheft, and looking on me with her 
“ufual fweetnefs, Beauclafr, faid the, between 
“the hours. of twelve and one this evening you 
“ will be with me:—The furprize I was in at firft, 
“being a little abated, I began to afk fome quef- 
“tions concerning that future world I was fo 
“foon ta vifit; but on opening my lips for that 

Vou. Il, 
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‘* purpofe, fhe vanifhed from my fight I know nit 
“ how. 

‘* The clock was now very nigh ftriking twelve, 
“and, as the difcovered not the leaft fymptoms 
“of any ailment, we again aimed to remove 
‘¢ all apprehenfions of a diffolution; but we had 
‘ fcarce begun to fpeak, when on a fudden her 
‘¢ countenance changed, and fhe cried out, 0,] 
‘6am fick at heart!—Mrs Ward, who all this 
“ while had ftood leaning on her chair, applied 
“‘ fome drops~ but to no effect; the grew fill 
‘* worfe, and in about half an hour expired, it be. 
“ ing exactly the time the apparition had foretold, 

‘| have been fo particular, in relating all the 
“ circumftances of this affair, as well to prove] 
“ could not be deceived in it, as to thew that ma- 
“dame de Bauclair was never vapourifh nor fu. 
“¢ perftitious, as many believe all are who pretend 
“‘ to fee any thing fupernatural:—I am, indeed, 
*¢ very ready to allow that the force of imaginati- 
‘¢ on may impofe upon the fenfes, and that it fre. 
‘* quently has done fo, and that the ftories told us 
‘¢ in our infancy leave behind them ideas, which, 
«¢ in our riper years, are apt to make us fanciful: 
© but in the cafe 1 have mentioned, there could be 
‘* nothing of all this; the lady you may perceive 
‘© was fo far from any apprehenfions or prepoflel- 
** fions of that nature, that, on the contrary, fhe 
*€ looked upon them as ridiculous and abfurd, and 
‘* could have been cofivinced by nothing but the 
‘ teftimony of her own eyes and ears. 

“It mult be confefled, fuch extraordinary 
* & means of warning us of our fate but rarely hap- 
s¢ pen, nor can it be fuppofed departed fpirits have 
* the power of viliting us at pleafure!.for which 
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#reafon I look upon all fuch agreements, as were 
«made between thefe ladies, as highly prefump- 
«tuous, and when permitted to be fulfilled, we 
are not to imagine it done to gratify the vain 
®curiofity of thofe who doubt a future ftate, but 
to ftrengthen the faith of thofe who believe in 
it. 

«J think, therefore, whoever is weil aflured of 
the truth of fuch an accident, ought to commu- 
®cate it to the public, efpecially in thefe times, 
when all the belief of another world, on which 
& of confequence our good behaviour in this de-~ 
“pends, ftands in need of every help for main-~ 
“taining any ground among us. In this view 
“alone I have troubled you with fo long an epif- 
“tle; leaving you at full liberty either to infert 
“the whole of what I have wrote, or to relate 
“the ftory after your own more agreeable man~ 
. ner. lam, Mapam, 

| Your conftant reader, 
Lincoln’s Inn Square, And very great admirer, 
Jan. 31. A. B.” 


Our whole little fociety were very much touch- 
edon the reading of this account, efpecially Mira, 
whofe mother, having been intimately acquainted 
with madame de Beauclair, fhe had heard fpeak 
of that lady as of a woman of very great capacity, 
and wholly free from the prejudices of education 
by which narrow minds are liable to be impofed 
upon. 

For my part, while I have the authority of ho- 
ly writ, the judgment of the fathers, and the opi- 
nion of the beft and wifeft of all nations and reli- 
gions on my fide, I mhon be afhamed to avow 
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my belief, that apparitions of departed fouls ar 
not merely traditional, nor afhamed of any im 
putation our modern philofophers may throw up. 
on me for it. 

It is certain, there have been fo many trifling, 
and indeed ridiculous reports, concerning fpirits 
and haunted houfes, that feveral well-meaning 
perfons, not able to credit all they hear, give ea 
to nothing of that nature; fo that did the whole 
proof of the immortality of the foul reft in thy 
article, the number of thofe who place theit fam 
mum bonum in this world would be greatly in. 
creafed; but for the comfort of us who have more 
exalted ideas of the infinite wifdom, juftice, and 
mercy of our Creator, there are a thoufand other 
no lefs convincing teftimonies, which, whoever 
wants in his own breaft, may find fully expatiated 
upon in a multiplicity of learned treatifes. 

They fay, what we with we moft readily be. 
lieve: and if fo, nothing, methinks, can be more 
ftrange than that man, ambitious and inquifitive 
by nature, fhould, with fo much eafe, give up his 
hopes of eternity; and make all he has to value 
himfelf upon, as well as all the refearches of the 
ever-enquiring mind, depend on a little breath, 
which the fall of a tile from a houte, or the mof 
minute accident may deprive him of in a moment, 
and which, without any aflault from without, heis 
fure one day will be taken from him. 

Sure, if that fpark of the Divine Effence, with 
which all of human race are more or lefs illumin- 
ed, could fuffer annihilation, thofe whodeny them- 
. felves poffeffed of it, and expeé to perith as the 
brutes, deferve to do fo. 

The folly or madgefs of fuch notions would, 
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however, like other kind of idiotifms, find pity 
from their fellow-creatures, were not thofe pof- 
felled of them wicked enough to endeavour to 
render the infection univerfal i—every one who 
thinks this way, is indefatigable in his labours to 
bring others into the fame opinion with himfelf; 
=a mark of envy and malice, little inferior to 
that difpofition which Milton afcribes to the fallen 
; for what can be more calculated for the 
deftruction of mankind, than to abolith that only 
principle which can preferve any order among 
them!—for let us boat as much as we will of 
morality, honour, and good-nature, paffion will 
fometimes overleap thofe bounds, even in the beft 
of us, if not reftrained by the confideration of fu- 
turity. How juftly does Shakefpear exprefs this 
fentiment in his play of Hamlet! for if once we 
bring ourfelves to anfwer in the negative this im- 
portant queftion, 
“To be, or not to be!” 

it would be eafy for the ungoverned will to bear 
down every thing before it, and tread all human 
inftitutions under foot:—all diftin@ion between 
right and wrong would ceafe:—ftrength to over- 
power, and cunning to circumvent, would be the 
only virtues, and he who moft excelled in thefe 
bethe happy man; as Mr Dryden fays; 
.. “ The world is made for the bold impious man, 
. “ Who ftops at nothing, feizes all he can.” 

What, indeed, would be ferupled that afforded 
the profpect either of profit or pleafure! nay, 
would it be thought wifdom to hefitate in the pur- 
fuit!—Life, we all know, is but of a fhort dura~ 
tion, and naturally attended with cares and dif- 
eales; who would not then endeavour to fweeten 
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it as much as poflible,-and partake all the en 
ments of the fenfes, while we have. power tod 
it, fince in the grave rione are to be found, and 
we expect nothing beyond it! 

Thus would every one feek only his own con. 
tentment, and the gratification of his paffions, 
without any regard to what others fuffered by 
them. 

Oh, but you will fay, there are laws to preferve 
regularity among us, and fevere penalties to keep 
vice in bounds:—to which it may be anfwered, 
that if this doétrine of a non-entity after death 
fhould become univerfal, the corruption of it 
would, doubtlefs, be fo too, and he who pronoune- 
ed the fentence, and he whofe bufinefs it was to 
execute it, would both equally be fwayed; fothat 
the criminal would have little to fear :—whereall 
are alike guilty, who will be hardy enough to 
throw the firft ftone! 

In a word, it is the thoughts of this tremen: 
dous, yet defirable futurity, that keeps us all in 
awe:—Mr Locke has proved to a demonftration, 
that nothing is more inconfiftent with itfelf than 
human nature:—no one is certain that he fhall 
be of the fame opinion to-morrew that he is to 
day; and thofe who depend for any grateful re- 
turns of love, friendfhip, good office, or the per 
formance of any promife or vows, though made 
in the moft folemn manner, on a perfon who ap- 
prehends no punifhment hereafter, I am afraid 
will find themfelves miferably deceived. 

Iam convinced, that were there a window in 
- the breaft, through which might be difcovered the 
fecret recefles of every heart, we fhould find fome 
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black and corrupted feeds in all, which would ve~ 
rify the poet’s words, that 

« All men would be wicked if they durft.” 

Butthis is a principle the Latitudinarians abfo- 
Jutely deny ; and, if you will believe them, honour 
jg of itfelf fufficient to hinder them from commit- 
fing any action to the prejudice of fociety and the 
common good, though never fo plealing or inte. 
refting to themfelves. 

People, fay they, who are governed by the fto« 
ties told them by the priefts, and fquare their ac- 
tions according to the written rules of religion, 
have mean and mercenary minds :—for their own 
parts, they are above the hopes of reward, or the 
fears of punifhment, but will do all the good they 
aan notwithftanding, becaufe it is confiftent with 
the laws of nature. 

I could with they would perform what they fo 
loudly boaft of and really do all the good they 
could even from this motive: but I fancy, if we 
examine ever fo flightly into the behaviour of the 
greateft part of them, we fhall find what they call 
doing of good, is only what promifes fomething, 
which, at that time, they imagine a good to them- 
felves. 

But, methinks, there is fomewhat ftrangely 
farcical in their talking after this manner :—Is 
it not in the expe€tation of recompence, of fome 
‘kind or other, that all our undertakings are fet on 
foot!—W hat are all our emulations, our ftruggles, 
our endeavours, but the aiming at fome point, in 
the attainment of which we place our happinefs! 
Are not the hopes of fame, pleafure, or profit, 
the bribes which infligate us in every thing we 
do'—The beft, as well as worft, are wholly gos 
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verned by this view:—the nobleft virtues and the 
fouleft vices are alike excited by it, and though 






e 

they take different paths to arrive at their defires, oo 
felf-fatisfaétion is ftill the centre to which. our artful 
foot{teps tend. elie 
How prepofterous, therefore, how abfurd is it, ff fents 
that people fhould think no toils, no dangers, no gum 
{ubmiflions, too much, in order to purchafe fuch’ form 
a temporary and uncertain happinefs, as the joys § toal 
of this fhort life can give; yet cry it is beneaththe 9 pein 
greatnefs of their fouls to do any thing in the hope P 
of an everlafting reward in the realms of nevere § jicit 
fading glory. take 
As to that thing called honour, by which fo ing 
many pretend to be reftrained from being guilty of fure 
any mean or bafe action, a perfon, the leaft con- J to; 





verfant with the world, may be furnifhed with in 
numerable inftances to prove it is no more than 
found; — pompous indeed, but fleeting; empty, 
and variable as the air, when not accompanied 
with religion: the confideration how little it is to 
be relied upon, brings to my mind an event, which 
happened, fome few years fince, in a family I was 
perfe&tly acquainted with, and which at the fame 
time made fome noife in town, as the perfons com 
















cerned were of condition and figure. , 
Martius was a general in the army, and, like 0 
the patron of his arms, was no Jefs amorous than x 
valiant, and ferved both the powers of love and fi 
war with equal fuccefs. After a long courfe of 
triumphs in the field and raelle, he was very neat 





being foiled by a young lady, whofe innocence 
was equal to her beauty, and who, on the firt 
difcovery made of his inclinations, gave him a re- 
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bof, fuch as he had not been accuftomed to be 
treated with. 

In vain he tempted her with all the arts which 
grtful men praCtife on our too often unwary and 
pelieving fex:—in vain he followed her with pre- 
fents, promifes, fighs, tears, made ufe of every ar- 
gument that love coald di€tate, or that wit could 
form:—her virtue, like a rock, was impregnable 
to all affaults from without, and as little capable of 
being betrayed by any guilty tendernefs within. 

Perfecuted, however, with his continual fo- 
jicitations, in {pite of all the methods the could 
take to put a ftop to them in a town where, be- 
ing obliged to be often at public places, fhe was 
fure of always meeting him, the took a refolution 
to go into the country to a maiden aunt, who, 
having but a fmall fortune, lived extremely re- 
tired; and rather chofe to banith herfelf from all 
the pleafures of one of the moft agreeable cities 
in the world, than by her prefence give the leaft 
encouragement to a paflion, which, as Martius 
was a married man, fhe could not even think on 
without horror. 

But let virtue be ever fo induftrious for its 
prefervation, vice will ftill be more for its de- 
ftruétion :——Martius found means, by bribing one 
of her father’s fervants, to difcover the place to 
which the was retired, and borne on the wings of 
furious defire, immediately purfued her thither; 
but yet not determined'in his mind how he fhould 
proceed, concealed his name and quality, and lay 
privately at an inn near the houfe which Imenia 
(for fo 1 thall call her) had made choice of for her 
afylum. 


While he remained thus perdue he was not 
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idle in the profecution of that defign which ha 
carried him fo great a diftance from all his othe, 
affairs in life;—he made a {tri inquiry concem. 
ing the behaviour of Ifmenia, and hearing the 
went but little abroad, except to church, and fomes 
times to take a little walk in the fields, always ac. 
companied by her aunt, who, they told him, was 
in narrow circumftances, and alfo extremely coves 
tous: he perceived there would be difficulties in 
getting into her company, which could no way 
be furmounted without the affiftance of that very 
perfon to whom fhe had flown for proteétion, 

He therefore prevailed upon the woman of the 
inn to engage the aunt of Ifmenia to come to her 
houfe, under the pretence of having got a hurt in 
her leg, the old lady being, as many of thofe who 
live in the country are, a very great doctrefs. 

. While the was there, the general came into the 
room, as if by accident, and eafily found means 
to ingratiate himfelf :—the landlady leaving them 
alone, as had been agreed between them, he let 
her know his name and quality, and then, having 
properly prepared her for the declaration, acquainte 
ed her with the paffion he had for her lovely niece, 
expatiated on the length of time he had fuffered 
by her cruelty, and clofed his fpeech with the of 
fer of a bank note of five hundred pounds for her 
charitable affiftance in the affair, and the promife 
of as much more if he fucceeded. 

it is not to be doubted but the made fome fcru- 
ples at firft; but his rhetoric, together with that 
of the few words which the bit of paper contain- 
ed, foon filenced all obje€tions, and the became 
entirely the creature of his will, and concerted 
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gith him on the moft proper meafures to accom- 
plith it. 

Little did poor Ifmenia apprehend the cruel ftra- 
fagem that was laid to enfnare her innocence, 
when the next day this wicked aunt told her, that 
fhe had hired a chaife and pair, and would take 
her out in the afternoon, and fhew her the couns 
try which as yet, faid the, my dear niece, you 
«have feen nothing of.” 

The young lady thought herfelf highly obliged 
for this proof of her love and complaifance, and 
acordingly drefled herfelf as foon as dinner was 
over, in order to go. 

-The chaife being come, they went together into 
it, and the poftilion had orders to take a pretty 
large circuit; during this time Ifmenia was very 
agreeably entertained with the profpeé of feveral 
fine feats, which were {cattered up and down, as 
well as with the hiftory of thofe who lived in 
them, related to her by her aunt, who was now 
ina moft excellent humour. 

Two or three hours were taken up in this a= 
mufement; after which the aunt faid fome re- 
freflhment would be neceflary, and bad the driver 
Rop at fome place of entertainment, where they 
might go in. ¢ 

The fellow, who was before inftruéted what he 
was to do, drove to the gate of a houfe which 
ftood a little out of the road, where they alighted, 
and went into a room:—wine and cakes were 
called for; but how furprized and terrified was If- 
meniay when fhe faw the man that brought them 
in was followed by Martius, who accofling them 
with a gay air, told them, that happening to be in 
that part of the country, and calling at this houfe 
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to bait, he had feen them come out of the chaife, 
and was rejoiced to meet fuch good company ing 
place he fo litthe expected them! 

The fpirits of L{menia were in too greatah 
to permit her to make any anfwer to what he faid: 
—but her aunt, who pretended to have been fos 
merly well acquainted with the general, talkedtg 
him with a great deal of familiarity, and feemed 
extremely pleafed with feeing him :—Lf{menia, 
however, grew more and more uneafy, and would 
have given the world for a moment’s opportuni. 
ty to let her aunt know the defigns he had upop 
her, not in the leat doubting but the old Jady 
would then haften away as foon as decency would 
permit. 

After fome time fortune favoured her withes 
in this point, Martius went out of the room to 
give fome orders in the houfe, and was no fooner 
out of hearing, than fhe difburthened all the fears 
her innocent breaft was full of; on which the 
treacherous wretch affected fome furprize, but 
told her, that fhe would have her be perfelly 
eafy, fince there could be nothing offered offen- 
five to her modefty while the was prefent, andit 
would not look well to, leave a man of his quality, 
and whom fhe had known fo long, in an abropt 
manner. 

Ifmenia was a little fatisfied with the reafons 
fhe gave her, and the more fo, as fhe perceived the 
general behaved to her with no other than a di- 
{tant civility, which fhe imagined was entirelyow- 
ing to the reftraint he was under on her aunt’s ace 
count; a handfome collation being ferved up, fhe 
partook of it with little lefs chearfulnefs than the 
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gould have done, had this fo much dreaded lover 
pot been there. 

It was now pretty late, yet fhe durft not pre- 
fume to fet limits to her aunt’s difcretion; and 
finding the mentioned nothing of going, thought 
it would ill become her to remind her of it:—It 
iscertain they were all extremely gay, and Mar- 
tiss taking an opportunity of drawing them toa 
window to admire the beauty of the moon, which 
was then at her full height, and feemed to dance 
ona little river which ran oppofite to the houfe, 
the'perfidious aunt flipped out of the room un- 
perceived by Ifmenia, who at that moment was 
taken up with the foftnefs of the profpect before 
her. 

It was not, however, long before the mifled 
her, and turned haftily about ;—fthe looked rourid 
the room, and not feeing her, cried, in fome fort 
of confufion, “* Where is‘my aunt?” ‘The general 
made only fome flight anfwer,and was endeavour- 
ing to engage her in difcourfe; but her confterna- 
tion increafing, fhe liftened to nothing he faid, 
but was going to ring the bell for the people of the 
houfe to come up, in order to inquire where her 
wnt was gone:—this he prevented her from do- 
ing, and plainly told her, the lady on whom fhe 
depended was gone home, and had left her un- 
det his prote€tion that night. 

Scarce could fhe give credit to fo fhocking a 
truth, till fatally convinced of it, by finding fhe 
did not return, and the change of the general's 
behaviour :—he treated her, indeed, with no in- 
decent freedoms, but let her know fheewas in his” 
power, and that he had taken too much pains 
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for the procurement of this opportunity to let it 
flip. 

It is not in the power of words to exprefs the 
terrors; the confternation, the agonies of heart 
which the poor beguiled Ifmenia now endured;— 
fhe wept, fhe implored, and fometimes had coy. 
rage enough to menace this profecutor of her in. 
nocence; but he was inflexible to all the urged in 
the defence of her virtue, as fhe had been to the 
attacks he made upon it. 

At length, whether it were that the had drank 
more freely than fhe was accuftomed, or whether 
her reafon was fo far loft by the hurry her fpirits 
had fuftained in this furprize, but all her refolu. 
tion feemed to flag, and fhe confented to go to 
bed, on his {wearing to her, upon his honour, 
he would offer nothing to the prejudice of-her 
virtue. 

- Howlittlehe kept his word, the reader’s thoughts, 

I dare fay, will anticipate my relation; but the 
motive that induced me to prefent them with this 
ftory was, to fhew how little honour is to be de- 
pended upon when paffion interveens, and how 
much the general {poke the fenfe of all his fex, 
when Ifmenia reproaching him with his breach 
of honour, he replied, laughing, “Oh, madam, 
“¢ we throw honour afide when we come between 
‘* a pair of fheets.” 

In fine, love, intereft, ambition, or any other 
predominant paflion, will render us forgetful of 
what is owing to honour or morality, were it not 
fer fomething more than barely knowing what we 
‘ought to do; and we fhould be apt to fay with 
Abdallah in the play, 
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# If when a crown and miftrefs are in place, 
«Virtue intrudes with her lean holy face, 
«Virtue’s then mine, and I not Virtue’s foe: 

« Why does fhe come where fhe has nought to do? 
«Let her with anchorets, not with lovers lie, 
«Statefmen and they keep better company.” 


Since then the belief of a future ftate is fo ne« 
eeflary a guard on our behaviour in the prefent, we 
ought, methinks, to look on all thofe who attempt 
to depreciate it, as the pefts of fociety, and com- 
mon enemies of mankind. 

On the other hand, all encouragement ought 
tobe given to whatever may contribute to the 
frengthening our faith in this fo materal a point; 
that bad as fuperttition is reprefented, and really 
is) it can neither lead us into fo many errors in 
this world, nor fo much endanger our eternal hap- 
pinefs in the next, as infidelity. 

This is an affertion which, I am very fenfible, 
there are many people will deny; but then they 
mutt be of that fort who are either influenced by 
felf-conceit, or do not well confider the nature of 
the queftion ; fince thofe who acknowledge a Deity 
muft own, that to fear him in excefs with the fue 
perftitious, is more pardonable than not to fear 
him at all, with thofe who think the foul is mor- 
tal as the body. 

It is certain that the belief of fuch fuperna- 
tural apparitions, as Mr A. B. gives an account 
of, is no way effential to our dependence ona 
life to come: we may be perfeétly affured within 
ourfelves of the latter, yet give no credit to the 
_ former; but this 1 will venture to affirm, that 
whoever is convinced of the former, has it not in 
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his power to make any doubt of the latter.—We 
may exift to all eternity, yet not be permitted tp 
revifit the earth after our departure from it; but 
we cannot poflibly return after death, if our fpi- 
rits ceafed entirely to exift. 

For this very reafon, therefore, if no other, we 
ought not to reje&t, as fabulous, every thing that 
is toldus concerning apparitions; and lam amazed 
that they fhould now fall into fuch difcredit with 
the world, after having prevailed through fo many 
ages without ever being called in queftion. Truth 
is not lefs truth becaufe falfehood fometimes u. 
furps its facred name:—if, as my correfpondent 
obferves, we are only to believe fuch things as ne. 
ver have been mingled with lies, we mutt believe 
nothing :—there have been, and ftill are, falfe hi- 
ftories, 
falfe gods: but that is not a fuflicient reafon for 
us to think all are fo. 

The author of Reflections on Learning has in- 
deed taken a great deal of pains to prove that no- 
thing is to be depended upon; and it mutt be con- 
feffed, that no wit or eloquence are wanting in 
that little treatife to win upon the reader; but! 
am afraid they are the only merit of it, fince we 
are all too apt to doubt, and ftand in need of no 
arguments to flatter us into an opinion it is wil 
dom in us to do fo; as Cowley emphatically com- 
plains: 


“ Ah, mighty God! I {peak with fhame and grief, 
* Ah! that our greateft failings were belief! 


Iam fat, however, from maintaining that we 
are to give ear, indifcriminately, to every ftory 
we hear:—in fuch things as relate to human afe 
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fairs, our own reafon, and the character of the 


aeporter is to be confulted; but in fuch as are 
merely intellectual, and beyond reafon to compre- 
hend, we are to believe there may be a poflibility 
of what has even never been reduced to fact. 

. Had there never, in effeét, been any fuch 
thing as a fpirit affluming either the thape it wore 
in flefh, or that of any other, to render itfelf vi- 
fible to mortal eyes, we fhould not, methinks, in- 
fer from thence that there are no fpirits, or that 
the Supreme Being cannot, if he pleafes, commif- 
fion, or permit them to appear. 

I know very well, that, in former times, mane 
kind has been very much impofed upon by evil- 
minded people, who, for various purpofes, have 
forged long narratives of ftrange and wonderful 
apparitions :—fome even in our days have been de- 
ceived this way, and the too great credulity of the 
few to improbabilities, made the many afhamed 
of giving their affent even to what was other- 
wife:—houfes have been reported to be haunted, 
out of malice to thofe who owned them:—fuper- 
natural warnings from the other world have been 
pretended out of hypocrify, by thofe who would 
be thought more holy, and confequently more fa- 
voured by Heaven than their neighbours:—the 
moft abfurd and wild ftories have been told out of 


the mere vanity of exciting attention in the hear 


ers; and frightful ghofts and fpectres have been 
faid to appear, in order to raife compaflion to thofe 
fuppofed to be perfecuted by them. 

But the number of thofe who, to ferve fome 
private end, have racked their invention to impofe 
on others is {mal], when compared with thofe who 
ate themfelves impofed upon by the force of their 
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own imagination :—there are people of fo timid 
a nature, that they take every thadow, which th 
moon makes by her fhine on diftant objects, for, 
ghoft:—I know one, who in other things wants 
not courage, yet happening to pafs, after fun-fet, 
through a church-yard in the country, was fo ter. 
rified with the fight of an old yew-tree that grew 
there, that he fell into a fit, which he might never 
have recovered from, had not fome people ‘who 
knew him chanced to come the fame way, and 
feeing him lie there, applied proper means to 
bring him to himfelf:—the firft ufe he made of 
fpeech was to tell them, he had feen the appariti. 
on of his elder brother, who had died about a year 
before; that he nodded his head at him, and 
{pread his arms as though he wanted to embrace 
him.—On his pointing to the place where he fan- 
cied he faw the ghoft, they prefently guefled the 
truth; but though they endeavoured to make him 
fenfible of it, and alledged how great a probabie 
lity there was that his eyes might be deceived by 
the form in which the tree was cut, yet either the 
difference of the attitude he now was in, or the 
beams of the moon playing lefs dire&t upon it than 
before, it appeared not the fame to him it had 
done, and he could not be prevailed upon fora 
great while to believe that he had not in reality 
feen a fpirit. 

It is certain that the reflection which the moog 
makes, or even a twilight, without the affiftance 
of that planet on objects, at fome times gives them 
an appearance very different to what they have in 
reality, and a perfon of the beft fenfe and refolu- 
tion may at firft fight be a little ftartled; but in 
fuch a cafe, I think, one fhould call reafon to one’s 
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aid, and confider how many accidents may poffibly 
gecafion fuch a deception of the vifual ray, before 
one concludes the fhade isa vifitor from the other 
world. 

But what is very furprizing, yét at the fame 
time convincing, that the foul holds more ac- 
quaintance with intellectual beings than the in- 
forms the body, is, that there are perfons who do 
not believe, and confequently do not fear fpirits,, 
who have, on fome occafions, been alarmed, and 
before they were aware of it, caught, as it were, 
‘vith a kind of terror at images of their own for- 
wation, which yet it would be impoflible they 
could fall into, did not a fupernatural intelligence 
within, even in {pite of themfelves, remonftrate 
that fuch things might be. 

A good pleafant inftance of this nature hap- 
pened between feven and eight years ago, when 
the royal vault in King Henry’s chapel was opened 
for the interment of her late majetty.’ 

Every one knows that on thofe occafions Weft 
minfter-abbey is a place of great refort, fome flock- 
ing thither out of curiofity, others to indulge their 
more folemn meditations: by the former of thefe 
motives it was, that five or fix gentlemen, who 
had dined together at a tavern, were drawn to vi- 
fit that famous repofitory of the titled dead: as 
they looked down the fteep defcent, by which fo 
many monarchs had been carried to their laft reft- 
ing place on earth, one cried, * It is hellith dark,” 
another ftopped his noftrils, and exclaimed a- 
gainft the noifom vapour that afcended from it: 
—all had their different fayings; but as it is na- 
tural for fuch fpe€tacles to excite fome moral re- 


fections, even in the moft gay and giddy, they alk 
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returned with countenances more ferious than 
thofe with which they had entered. 

Having agreed, however, to pafs the evening 
together, they all went back to the fame plage 
where they had dined, and the converfation turn. 
ing on a future ftate, apparitions, and fuch-like 
topics, one among them, who was a perfect inf. 
del-in thefe matters, efpecially as to {pirits becom. 
ing vifible, took upon him to ralky the others, 
who feemed rather inclinable to the contrary way 
of thinking. 

As it is much eafier to deny than it is to prove, 
efpecially where thofe who maintain the negative 
will not admit, as valid, any teftimonies which 
can be brought in contradiction to their own opi- 
nion, he fingly held out againft all they had to 
alledge; at length to end the conteft, they pro. 
pofed him a wager of twenty guineas, that as 
great a hero as he pretended, or really imagined 
himfelf, he had not courage enough to go alone, 
at midnight, into the vault they had been feeing 
that day: this he readily accepted, and was very 
merry on getting fuch a fum with fo much eafe. 

The money on both fides was depofited in the 
hands of the man of the houfe; and one of the 
vergers of the abbey fent for, whom they engaged, 
for a piece of gold, to attend the adventurous 
gentleman to the gate of the cathedral, then hut 
him in, and wait his return. 

Every thing being thus fettled, the clock no 
fooner ftruck twelve than they all fet out toge 
ther; thofe who had laid the wager being refolved 
not to be impofed upon by his tampering with 
the verger:—as they paffed along, another fcru- 
ple arofe; which was, that though they faw him 
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gater the church, how they fhould be convinced 
he went as far as the vault; but he inflantly re- 
moved it, by pulling out a pen-knife he had in his 
pocket ;—“¢ This,” faid he, ‘ I will flick into the 
«earth, and leave it there; and if you do not find 
#jt in the infide of the vault, I will own the wager 
« Joft.” Thefe words left them nothing to fufpeat, 
and they agrecd to wait at the door his coming out, 
beginning now to believe he had no lefs refolution 
than he had pretended. 

It is poflible the opinion they had was no more 
than juftice ; but whatever {tock of courage he had 
on his firft entrance into that antique and reverend 
pile, he no fooner found himfelf {hut into it alone, 
than, as he afterwards confefled, he found a kind 
of thuddering all over him, which, he was fenfi- 
ble, proceeded from fomething more than the cold- 
nefs of the night. 

Every ftep he took.was ecchoed by the hollow 
ground, and though it was not altogether dark, 
the verger having left a lamp burning juit before 
the door that led to the chapel, otherwife it would 
have been impoflible for him to have found the 
place; yet did the faint glimmering it gave, rather 
add to than diminifh the folemn horrors of every 
thing around. 

He pafled on, however, but protefted, that had 
not the flame of being laughed at prevented him, 
he would have forfeited more than twice the fum 
he had ftaked, to have been out again. At length, 
fometimes groping his way, and fometimes dire&t- 
ed by the diftant lamp, he reached the entrance 
of the vault;—his inward tremor increafed, yet 
determined not to be overpowered by it, he de- 
fcended, and being come to the laft ftair, ftooped 
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forward, and ftuck his pen-knife, with his whole 
force, into the earth; but as he was rifing, in or. 
der to turn back and quit that dreadful place, he 
felt fomething, as he thought, fuddenly catch hold 9 felf, 


of him, and pluck him forward; the apprehenfi. take 
ons he before was in, made an eafy way for {ure got « 
prize and terror to feize all his faculties; he loft, wpor 
in orfe inftant, every thing that could fupport him, A 
and fell into a {woon, with his head in the vault, “hy 
and part of his body on the ftairs. hes 

*Till after one, his friends waited with fome ofte 


degree of patience, though they thought he ftaid 
much longer in that habitation of the dead, than fen 
they could imagine a living man would chufe to the 
do; but finding he came not then, began to fear pla 
fome accident might have befallen him, as indeed 
there had, though they were far from fufpedting be 
of what kind;—but there being many windings the 
and intricate turnings among the tombs, it feemed di 
probable he might have miftook his way, and be hi 
unable to find it again through thofe receffes. 

They debated among themfelves what they th 
fhould do in the affair; the verger they found, fc 


though accuftomed to the place, did not care to n 
go alone; therefore they refolved to accompany f 
him, and accordingly, preceded by a torch which c 
a footman belonging to one of the conspany had I 
with him, went into the abbey, calling, as they j 


went, as loud as they could, thinking, that where- 
ever he might be wandered he could not but hear ( 
their voices. 

No anfwer, however, being returned, they 
moved on till they came to the ftairs of the vault, 
where looking down they foon perceived in what 
pofture he lay, and the condition he was in:—= 
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they immediately ran down to him, rubbed his 
temples, unbuttoned his cloaths, and did every 
thing they could think on to bring him to him- 
felf, but all in vain; and they were obliged to 
take him up, and carry him between two, till they 
got out of the abbey, when the air coming freth 
upon his face he recovered of himfelf. 

After two or three deep groans, ‘ Heaven 
«help me,—Lord, have mercy upon me,” cried 
he; thefe words, and others of the like nature, 
often repeated, very much furprized them; but, 
imagining he was not yet perfeétly come to his 
fenfes, they forbore faying any thing to him till 
they had got him into the tavern, where having 
placed him in a chair by the fire-fide, they began 
to afk him how he did, and how he came to have 
been fo much difordered; on which he acquainted 
them with the apprehenfions he was feized imme- 
diately after he had left them,and how having ftuck 
his pen-knife into the floor of the vault, according 
to his agreement, he was about to return with all 
the ‘hafte he could, when fomething plucked him 
forward into the vault; but added, that he had 
neither feen nor heard any thing but what his rea- 
fon might eafily account for, and fhould have 
come back with the fame fentiments he went, had 
not this unforefeen hand convinced him of the in- 
juftice of his belief. 

While he was making his narrative, one of the 
company faw the pen-knife fticking through the 
the fore lappet of his coat, on which prefently con- 
jeCturing the truth, and finding how deeply af- 
feted his friend was by his miftake, as indeed 
were all the reft, not doubting but his return had 
been impeded by a fupernatural hand, he plucked 
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out the pen-knife before them, and cried: oy, 
‘“¢ Here is the myftery difcovered ;—in the attitnd, 
« of ftooping to ftick this into the ground, it hap. 
« pened, as you fee, to pafs through the coat, and 
“on your attempting to rife, the terror you were 
“in magnified this little obftrudtion into anj. 
“¢ maginary impoflibility of withdrawing yourfelf, 
« and had an effect on your fenfes before reafoy 
« had any time to operate.” 

This, which it is plain was the cafe, fet ev 
one, but the gentleman who had fuffered fo much 
by it, a laughing immoderately for a good while; 
but it was not cafy to draw a fingle {mile from 
him :—he ruminated on the affair, while the o 
thers were talking gaily on it, and well remem. 
bering the agitations he had been in, even while 
he paffed through the cathedral, cried out, ‘ Well, 
“ there is certainly a fomething after death, of 
“ thefe ftrange impulfes on the mind could never 
“ be:—Whatisthere in a church more than inany 
“ other building?—What in darknefs more than 
“ light, which in themfelves fhould have the pow 
“er to raife ideas fuch as I have now experien 
66 ced? Yes, continued he, Iam convinced that! 
“ have been too prefumptuous; and whether fpi- 
*¢ rits be, or be not permitted to appear, that they 
“ exift I ever fhall believe.” 

In this opinion he has ever fince continued, 
nor is it in the power of any of thofe who pretend: 
to ridicule this change in him, to bring him back 
to his former fentiments. 

How now fhall this be accounted for?—Can 
. human reafon inform us from what fource fuch 
tranfactions fhould preceed?—from treating with 
the utmoft contempt every thing relating to the 
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intellectual world, to become all at once one of 
the moft fanguine believers in it, and to owe fuch 
aconverfion to no conviction of the fenfes, no de- 
monftration from without, muft certainly arife 
only from fome fudden exertion of the foul, which 
for a moment triumphing over all impediments, 
¢ompels us to fee and avow the truth!—If this 
pofition fhould feem too abftrufe to any of my 
readers, I think I cannot take any way to render 
it more intelligible, than by illu(trating it with a 
familiar comparifon, which every one may expe 
rience:—If a torch or any other lighted taper is 
brought fuddenly into a room, the beams that iffue 
from it will be diftinguifhed, let him thut his eyes 
never fo clofely :—even fo do the emanations of 
the foul ftrike fometimes upon us, and dart 
through the thick obfcurity of fleth. 

This is that prefcience, that divine infpiration 
which Platonides mentions; but though he cone 
fines himfelf ‘to thofe fudden flafhes, which but 
thew themfelves and are no more, yet they fome- 
times vifit us to greater purpofe, and leave lafting 
imprefons on the mind. 

Whether it is in the power of our human rea- 
fon, feconded by an ardent defire to aflift the foul 
in thefe operations, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but am fenfible this is what our correfpon- 
dent means by improving fuch intellectual warn 
ings as we may fometimes receive. 

In my own judgment, it feems utterly imprac- 
ticable, becaufe the foul is of a nature fo infinite- 
ly fuperior to the body, that it can never be fub- 
jected to its laws, or influenced by it, though ina 
thing which would redound wholly to the honour 


of itfelf. Mr Dryden, in his excellent poem call- 
Vou. I, XY 
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ed Religio Laici, moft juflly expreffes this fent, 
nent. 


Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and flars, 
To lonely, wearied, wand'ring travellers, 

Is reafon to the foul: and as on high, 

Thofe rolling fires diftinguifh but the tky, 

Not light us here: fo reafon's glimmering ray 
Was lent not to affure our doubtful way 

But guide us upwards to a better day. 

And as thofe mighty tapers difappear, 

When day's bright lord afcends the hemifphere, 
So pale grows reafon at religion's fight, 

So dies, and fo diffolves in fupernat'ral light. 


Befides, were the foul to communicate all jt 
knows to the body, what elfe fhould we be but 
matter fpiritualized! a thing inconfiftent in itfelf 
with all fublunary beings, and would neither be 
convenient, nor perhaps pleafing to us;—even 
concerning thofe accidents which are to befal us 
here, of what fervice would it be to foreknow 
what we are predeflinated to endure. 

Our immortal, and juftly celebrated Englih 
Pindar, has a thought fo applicable to this fubjed, 
that I cannot forbear tranfcribing it, as nothing! 
am able to fay can come fo much up to it. 


In whatfoever character 
The book of fate is writ, 
Tis well we underftand not it! 
We fhould go mad with too much learning theres 
Upon the brink of every ill we did forefee, 
Undecently and foolifhly, 
We fhould ftand thivering, and but flowly venture 
The fatal flood to enter: 
Since willing or unwilling, we muft do it, 
They feel leaft cold and pain who plunge at once into it 


I cannot here avoid taking notice, though fome 
what foreign to my purpofe, if any thing can b 
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called fo, that tends to reform the follies of the 
age, of that ridiculous curiofity, fo many, efpe- 
cially among my own fex, are poflefled of, for the 
fore-knowledge of events; and the yet more ridi- 
culous faith they put in thole who impudently 
pretend to be acquainted with the deerees of fate. 

Not only the dealers in altrology, who may be 
fuppofed to have taken fome little pains to attain 
the art of deceiving, but numbers of poor igno- 
rant creatures in this town, who cannot read a 
letter in a book, pretend to read, in the dregs left 
jn the bottom of a coflee-cup, whatever fhall be- 
fal the perfon that confults them. 

Others again, who affect to be more delicate 
and cleanly, have found a way to make fortune 
dance in a circle of powder-blue and water; and 
fome there are, who on cutting a pack of cards, 
and afterwards fpreading them on a table, prefent 
you with love, marriage, law-fuits, deaths, and 
what not? 

It would be endlefs to recapitulate all the vari- 
ous inventions which of late years have pafled for 
divination, and the encouragement that has been 
given them by perfons of very high rank and fi- 
gure in the world, as well as by the lower and 
more ignorant clafs. 

Aftonifhing is it to think, that fuch mean illi- 
terate wretches, who indeed are no better than 
common cheats and vagabonds, fhould have admit- 
tance to the clofets of the great, nay, be carefled 
and entertained by them, and go away with reple- 
nifhed pockets; when one perhaps of their own 
blood, who happens to be unfortunate, fhall either 
not be allowed accefs, or prefently difmiffed witha 
“Tis not in my power to do any thing for you; 

Y 2 
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‘6 you fhould have taken more care in time, amd 
¢ not have brought yourfelf to this ;”—and fuch. 
like cruel rebuffs. 

Would a woman of condition but refleé& how 
ridiculous a figure fhe makes, while condefcend. 
ing to fit by the fide of one of thefe creatures, and 
liftening to every thing fhe fays as to an oracle, 
fure fhe would bluth to death. 

But this, throwing afide all juft diftinGtion, is, 
by much, the leaft part of the evil that attends 
having any thing to do with fortune-tellers; 
they, for the moft part, by telling you fuch things 
as are common to every body, and therefore can. 
not but be true, work you into fuch an opinion 
of their fkill, that you depend on what is molt in- 
credible; and fometimes by their hints, feeming- 
ly fignificant nods, winks, and half fentences, 
draw from you your deareft fecrets, which they 
never fail to make their own advantages of, though 
to your utter ruin. 

I once knew a lady, who in other things wanted 
nota great fhare of underftanding, and hadalfoa 
fuflicient number of years over her head, to have 
defended her, as one would have imagined, from 
the folly of giving into fuch fopperies, yet was fo 
infatuated by one of thefe coffee-throwers, as to 
engage her hufband, whom fhe had a great afcen- 
dant over, in an affair which ended in the de 
truction of himfelf and family. 

‘The matter was this: The gentleman happen- 
ed to have a rifing ground in one part of his e 
itate, in the country, which fome people imagine1 
had a mine within it, and advifed him to employ 
men in digging it up; but the experiment, on 
the moft moderate calculation, feemed too expen 
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five to him to venture on fo uncertain a foundati- 
on, and the thing was laid afide for fome time, 
and doubtlefs had continued fo, but for a woman 
of the vocation -I have mentioned. 

The lady was one day very clofe with this crea- 
ture over a cup, when, among abundance of o- 
ther things, fhe told her, ‘ there was a hill of 
“ profperity for her ladyfhip:”’—this phrafe, it 
feems is common among them, when they would 
make you believe you are about arriving at fome 
good fortune, nor did the woman mean any more 
by it; but the lady having this mine in her head, 
prefently imagined the hill,. which was thought to 
contain it, was denoted by the coffee-grounds, and 
alked fo many queftions concerning it,. that the 
other eafily found out the fecret, and accordingly 
pretended to fee more plainly the mouutain of 
good fortune in every cup that was thrown:—in 
fhort, having fifted out every thing relating to the 
bufinefs, fhe protefted that the faw numbers of 
men bufy about this hill, and at length went fo far 
as to point out with a pin, the very metal they 
brought out. 

How ready we are to believe what we eagerly 
defire! The lady imagined fhe faw men loaded 
with treafure, and herfelf and hufband fitting in 
{plendor to receive it; and became as much affur- 
ed within herfelf that all this would infallibly hap- 
pen, as though it had already done fo, 

The confequence of this was, that fhe fuffered 
not her hufband to enjoy one moment’s peace, till 
he had employed men to the number of three or 
four hundred, to dig up the hill, and lay it entirely 
level with the plain:—nothing being found they 
fearched yet deeper, till the late rifing ground 
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was now a lowly and dreary vale. Any one may 
judge the time and money this muft take up: 
he mortgaged his eftate part by part, till he had 
no more fecurity to offer for the {ums borrowed; 
and was at laft obliged to fell, and, by degrees, 
became reduced, even’to the loweft ebb of for. 
tune, inftead of being raifed, as he had been flat. 
tered with a belief of, to the higheft. 

How many animofities have the idle ftories told 
this way, fomented among families!—What jea- 
loufies between married people,—the moft inno. 
cent actions are mifconftrued, the beft friends fuf- 
pected, if once imagination prefents the figure of 
a fnake or a cat among the grounds of the coffee! 
How monftrous is this to reafon, and even com- 
mon fenfe! Too low, indeed, for any long animad- 
verfion, and it muft pafs among the number of 
thofe other foreign follies, which of late years, 
have been tranfplanted into England. 

But to return to that fubje&, which, as I have 
already faid, both the above-cited letters, in my 
judgment, aim to prove; the immateriality of the 
foul, and its power of operating in a more potent | 
and extenfive manner, when freed from corporeal 
incumbrances, than it can poflibly do when clog= 
ged and perplexed with the motions of blood and 
animal {pirits. 

‘Thofe flathes of prefcience mentioned by Pla 
tonides, are, indeed, a convincing teftimony, that 
the divine part in us may, for a moment, break 
thro’ its obftru€tions; but thofe ftronger prefages 
which our dreams fometimes afford, leave no room 
to doubt that it can a& with infinitely more vi- 
gour, when not reftrained by the agitations of the 
body, or the bufy trifling nothings of what the 
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Jearned doctor Burton in his excellent and elabo- 
rate treatife of melancholy, calls the animal foul. 

That great philofopher, phyfician, and divine, 
makes it, I think, plainly appear, that the human 
fyftem is actuated by two different fouls; the one 
of the fame nature with the brute creation, tends 
to the fame purpofes, is governed by the fenfes, 
exifts in the blood, and when that ceafes to cir- 
culate, dies with the body :—the other a {park of 
the Divine Effence, immaterial, incorruptible, and 
immortal: to this belongs invention, judgment, 
memory, thought, reflection, and contemplation : 
to this are owing thofe ideas, which have the power 
to render us in theory, wherever, or whatever we 
with :—in a word, there is in this all that can fit us 
for everlafting happinefs, the fociety of glorified 
fpirits, and the prefence of the Supreme Author 
of our exiftence. 

All thefe great truths, reafon informs us in our 
waking hours; but in our fleep, when this divine 
part within us is unfettered by the body, with 
what alacrity does it exert itfelf! and how atteft 
its fovereignty over, and independence on matter! 
| & Weare, fays the ingenious author of Religio 
Medici, fomewhat more than ourfelves in our 
“ fleep, and the flumber of the body feems to be 
but the waking of the foul. It is the ligation of 
“ fenfe, but the liberty of reafon; and our waking 
“conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
“ fleep.” 

It is certain we are then above mortality, and 
the foul has a free intercourfe with fupernatural 
beings, enjoys an unlimited profpeét, and takes 
in all thofe wonders which frailer fenfe would 
‘Shudder at, even if able to comprehend. 
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I am pretty well aware how much raillery I may 
incur from fome of my readers for advancing this 
pofition :—the ignorant part of mankind who can. 
not, or the indolent who will not, examine intg 
the nature of dreams, regard them only as fumes 
rifing to the brain from the conftitution of the bo. 
dy, or the disjointed ideas of fome paft tranfactions, 
and laugh at all thofe who make a ferious matter of 
them, as enthufiafts, or fuperttitious bigots. 

But all this fhall not deter the Femare Spec. 
TATOR from aflerting what the is convinced of by 
her own reafon and experience, as well as by the 
teftimonies of the moft learned, wife, and unpre- 
judiced perfons of all ages, all religions, and all 
nations. 

But nothing I ever heard read touched me fo 
much, on the fubje& of dreams, as an Arabian 
manufcript, wrote, as the title-page informs us, by 
-a Jewith rabbin, and was tranflated into French, by 
one Monfieur de Clairville:—I believe it is ftill in 
the hands of fome of the Oxford family, for it was 
the father of the late earl who did me the honour 
to give me the perufal of it. 

The author does not pretend, that in fleep the 
foul is’ wholly free from the co-operation of the 
body, ‘* For if it were, fays he, we fhould no 
“ longer be in doubt of any thing; all the myl 
“ teries of the univerfe would be as familiar to us 
‘¢ as the flowers in our garden:—we fhould not 
‘¢ be men but angels, and enjoy the beatific vifion 
‘* before our time of probation was expired, and 
“¢ without having performed any one good work 
“ to intitle us to it.” 

‘In fine, he lays down fo many ftrong arguments 


to prove that the foul is actually with God while 
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the body flumbers, that I believe the moft learned 
of thofe, who would offer to confute them, would 
find it a difficult matter to fucceed. 

“ It may be objeed, fays he again, that fome 
« people in their fleep are terrified with imagined 
« fires: others, that they are falling into waters; 
“ fome that they fly through the air with the fame 
“ lightnefs and agility as a bird; and fome, that 
“they are labouring through dirty roads, or near 
“being buried in the ruins of a fallen edifice. 
“ All which it muft be acknowledged, are occa- 
# fioned by the conftitution and different humours 
“of the body; but even then, it muft alfo be 
“granted, that meer matter could not produce 
“ thofe images, and that it is the foul, which in this 
“ manner gives warning of the diftempers which 
“ will predominate over us, and which perhaps we 
“are at that time unfufpicious of, becaufe thefe 


“ dreams often happen before the corporeal fub- 
“ flance feels any fymptoms of them.” 

I have often thought that Mr Dryden had feen 
and took his hint from this treatife, by the defcrip- 
tion he gives of fome kind of dreams in his poem 
* of the Cock and the Fox. 


When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 

Of flames, and of the family of red: 

Red dragons, and red beafts in fleep we view, 

For humours are diftinguifh’d by their hue; 

From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And wafps and hornets with their double wings. 
Choler aduft congeals our blood with fear, 

Then black bulls tofs us, and then devils tear: 

In fanguine airy dreams aloft we bound ; 

With rheums opprefs’d, we fink in rivers drown’d. 


But, if it were to our rabbin he was indebted 
for this definition, he fhould alfo have done him 
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the juftice, or the world at leaft, nor to have ftop. . P 
ped here, but to have fhewn how he demouitrin he 
that though thefe humours have an influence over h 
the foul, (which, as he fays, is not wholly difen. c 
gaged from the body) yet ftill without that foul, 
operating in fleep, we could have no fore-know. * 
ledge of the dangers to which our fy{tem is mof 
liable. h 





To this, it may, indeed, be anfwered, that 
dreams are, for the moft part, fo incoherent, that 
they feem rather the effet of a difturbed imagina- 
tion, than any warnings from above. I am fen- 
fible how much weight this obje€tion carries with 
it, and fhould yield to it in my own opinion, did 
not my philofophical rabbin here alfo fet me right. 

He acknowledges, that the perplexity and con- 
fufion of thefe noéturnal images, frequently ferve 
rather to diftracét the brain, if too intenfely refled. 
ed upon, than any way inform us, either what we 























are, hall, or fhould be; but this, he fays, is owing the 
to the deficiency or weaknefs of thofe organs, in §. ™ 
which the remembrance of what we have feen | 
ought to remain upon, in order to return tou § 
with any perfpicuity when we are awake; fo that - 
what the foul beholds entire and diftinét, appears tie 
to the fenfes disjointed, wild, and huddled; or, if 
any particular form dwells on the idea, it feemsas a 
in a mift, and on endeavouring to behold more 0 
clearly, vanithes entirely from the mind. n 
a 





He enforces this argument by feveral others, 
but as in doing fo he made ufe of many technical 
terms, I had not at that time the patience to go 
through with them as I ought, for attaining a 
perfect underftanding, yet comprehended fuffici- 
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gt, as 1 then thought, to have talked very learn- 
edly on the matter. 

Time and experience alone can convince us all 
in what we are wanting: I have now enough of 
both to make me fenfible I am entering into a 
point, not only too abftrufe for me to pretend to 
difcufs, but alfo, perhaps, unintelligible to thofe 
whom thefe lucubrations are intended to reform. 
What I would chiefly perfwade the belief of is, 
the excellency and dignity of the foul, that every 
one might have that juft value for it, as not to 
fuffer the fenfes to prevail on the body, for the 
commiflion of any act unworthy of its divine part- 
ner and companion: for whether the prefages 
dreams afford are owing to any latent power the 
foul has in ittelf, or to its immediate communica- 
tion with the Supreme Being, or with any fubor- 
dinate intelligence, is not the point in view, or of 
any moment to reftrain our irregularities; fince 
the being convinced we have fouls, which mutt 
exift beyond the grave, and are under a neceflity of 
being for ever happy or miferable, is fufficient to 
render us ambitious of doing thofe things which 
enable us to hope the one, and avoid, as far as in us 
lies, whatever may incur any danger of the other. 

The belief, therefore, of fupernatural appear 
ances, the regard we pay to dreams, or thofe flathes 
of prefcience in our waking moments, are only fo 
many fteps which lead to faith in immortality, and 
as fuch fhould rather be cherifhed than difcouraged. 

As nothing is more plain, than that without 
this faith, religion cannot in reality fubfift, it is 
ftrange, methinks, that a people, who have paid 
fo dear for religion as we have done, fhould be fo 
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eafily brought to doubt of, if not contemn the 
very foundation on which it was built.. 

Churchmen may flatter themfelves as much ag 
they pleafe; but without the hope of immortality, 
all religions, of what mode foever, would be no 
more than an exterior form, and even that too by 
degrees would become negleéted ; public worthip 
would ceafe, and themfelves and function be rene 
dered wholly ufelefs in the world. 

How great a pity is it then, that this pillar of 
our faith is not more attended to, and that fo much 
time, learning, and eloquence, is lavifhed in mere 
trifles, which might be employed in the fupport 
of this important article!—True devotion lan. 
guifhes while the mind is divided, and taken up 
with controverfies and debates concerning ceres 
monies, which in themfelves cannot be faid tobe 
effential to religion, and fometimes prove prejudis 
cial to it, by occafioning weak minds to fet too 
high a value on them, and miftake the fhadow for 
the fubftance. 

True religion is eternal: the nobleft temple of 
the Deity is the heart of man; and if care be 
taken to adorn that with zeal, love, integrity, hue 
mility, and thofe other Chriftian virtues fo often 
recommended in {cripture, the exterior forms, 
which indeed tend more to the rendering our de- 
votion lovely, in the eyes of our fellow-creatures, 
than in thofe of Heaven, would be of little preju- 
dice, provided ftill they are not negleéted out of 
meer oppofition to the eftablithed church, and the 
neceflaty order of its government. 


'* Our Saviour came not with a gaudy fhow, 
“ Nor was his kingdom of the world below.” 
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I would not here be underftood by any one 
gsan advocate for the flovenly kind of worthip, 
practifed by fome of our modern fectarics: on the 
contrary, I think, the Deity cannot be adored 
with too much magnificence, nor approached with 
too much reverence; nor can it be faid the church 
has any one fuperfluous ceremony; but then I 
would not have the pontificalibus come in any 
competition with the thing itfelf, for that would 
be the fame as to value a fine woman for the fake 
of her clothes or jewels. 

To preferve in our hearts the effence of the one, 
however, and the due refpeét for the other, a firm 
and unfhaken faith in immortality is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary:—there is the great hinge, on which not 
only all religion, but all morality depends; and if 
that is once broken, both muft fall to the ground 
of courfe. 

Might the FemaLe Spectator prefume to 
remonftrate to the reverend clergy of every per- 
fuafion, the growth of infidelity and prophanenefs 
at this time, I am apt to believe they would throw 
afide all difputes among themfelves, and unite 
their labours for the convincing mankind of the 
truth of this fundamental article. 

But my zeal may perhaps have carried me too 
great a length already :—people will fay, I ought 
fo confine myfelf to the world 1am in, and not 
travel to thofe of futurity, unlefs I were able to 
difcover more of them. ‘To the firft part of this 
cavil I can only anfwer, that our well-doing here, 
is fo clofely connected with our well-doing here- 
after, that I found it impoflible to feparate them, 
and that religion and real morality were, in effect, 
the fame :—then, as to the other, thofe only who 

Vou. IL. Z 
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know how to defcribe a future ftate, ought to con- 
demn my ignorance of it; but it is my happinefs 
that all human learning and penetration are at a 
ftand in this affair, and the idiot and philofopher 
are on a footing. 

Saint Paul, the great apoftle of the Gentiles, is 
the only perfon we read of, who, while living, was 
ever favoured with the profpect of eternal glory; 
yet, after being wrapt in the third heaven, con- 
feffes himfelf unable to utter the wonders he heard 
and faw; and though pofleffed of the moft profound 
learning of any man of his time, was even unable 
to determine whether he was in the body, or out 
of the body, when this peculiar grace was beftow- 
ed on him. 

The purport of this little effay is only to remind 
people of the indignity they put on human nature, 
when they compare it with that of brutes, and to 
prevail on them to cherith an affured belief of that 
immortality, which can alone render them wore 
thy members of fociety while on earth, and give 
them a claim to the bleffings of it when they go 
hence ;—that only reflection which can afford the 
poor any folid comfort under their misfortunes 
while living, and infpire the more profperous with 
a contented refignation when dying. 

Weak as my endeavours are, they may poflibly 
be affecting to fome one perfon; and if fo, will 
much more than compenfate for all the raillery I 
may meet with from others, who would treat the 
moft learned work on this topic with the fame de- 
rifion. 

* The worft that can be faid of this attempt is, 
that it is the overflowing of a heart fincere and ar- 
cent for the happinefs of that fpecies of the creas 
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tion, of which I have the honour to be:—If every 
one thinks in the fame way, whatever errors 1 have 
been guilty of will find an eafy pardon; and judg- 
ing of the act by the intention, join with me in 
grateful praife of thatimmenfe and gracious Power, 
who made us what we are. 

Thetwolettersfigned ADRAsTAand PHILENIA 
are received, and fhall not fail of being inferted in 
the next FEMALE SpecTaTor; but that from 
BRITANNICUS requires fome deliberation. We 
know not how a piece of that nature may be re- 
lithed at fo critical a juncture as this is; and if 
we fhould find ourfelves obliged to delay, or en 
tirely omit the publication, flatter ourfelves he will 
excufe it, as he may be aflured it will not be the 
effect of choice, our defire being to oblige all our 
readers, and our correfpondents in particular, as 
far as is confiftent with prudence, or the main in- 
tention of thefe lucubrations. 


MOOG LSE PIRIS 


BOOK Xi. 


at immoderate Tove of gaming, fo preva- 
lent of latter years, has been already touched 
upon in one of our former eflays; but as the evil, 
inftead of decreafing, becomes every day more 
{fpreading, the following letter, which fets forth the 
folly and madnefs of it in the moft piéturefque 
manner, may poflibly make thofe who are guilty, 
afhamed of being fo. 
Z 2 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


“ Mapam, “ff 
“HAD | no other temptation for writing to § “ to| 
‘¢ you than barely making thofe acknowledgments § “ abl 
* which are due to you from all your fex, for your § “4 
“¢ generous endeavours to render us truly amiable, * ing 
* I could not refift troubling you with fuch proofs § “ 8 
“ of my particular gratitude as are in the power © he 
“ of a raw country girl. « fi 
“ Inftrutions delivered in fo cordial and polite § “ ha 
*¢ 4 manner, I fhould think, cannot fail of having « of 
“ their effeét; at leaft Lhave the pleafure of con  * . 
*¢ gratulating their fuccefs in a place, which, tho’ 
‘64-hundred miles from London, has not been «b 
“* free from the contagion of thofe follies, which e 


“<I find reign here, as yet, to an unlimited de. 
** gree: | hope, however, a day will come, when 
** the obfervations of thofe maxims the FEMALE 
“‘ SpecTaTor has fo obligingly laid down, will 
‘* be as much the mode, as the errors they are ine 
s* tended to explode, at prefent feem to be. 

“ IT came, madam, to this great town about 
** three months ago, which, till then I had never 
* feen. One of the firft vifits I made on my arti- 
“‘ val was to.a lady, with whom, having received 


‘* her education in the fame place with me, | had : 
“< been extremely intimate: as I knew fhe was : 
‘¢ married to a perfon in a high ftation, and was : 
*¢ obliged by the rank fhe now held, to fee a great ‘ 
“¢ deal of company, I went in the morning, that I : 


“‘ might have the opportunity of talking to her 
‘¢ with more freedom than I could do before ftran- 
‘* gers, and who, by the little 1 faw of London, I 
‘* found were ready enough to laugh at the fim- 
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« plicity of a perfon who had always lived in the 
“ coyntry- ‘ 

“It was between eleven and twelve when I came 
«to her door, where, after knocking a confider- 
“able time, a footman, with his night-cap on, 
« and pale as juft rifen from the dead, came yawn- 
“ing forth, and, on my afking for his lady, O 
“ gad, madam, drawled he out, we had a racquet 
“here laft night, and my lady cannot poflibly be 
“ftirring thefe three hours. I wondered what 
“had happened, but would not afk any queftions 
“ of the fellow, fo only left my name, and faid I 
“ would wait on her at a more proper time: 

“ From thence I went among the fhops, and 
“ bought me fome things I had occafion for; ther 
“ returned to my lodgings, eat my dinner, and a 
* bout three made a fecond vifit to my friend, hav- 
“ing been all this time very impatient to know 
“ what ill accident had befallen her, for fuch 
«judged the fellow meant by a racquet having 
“ been at her houfe.. 

‘“‘ | had the good fortune now to be admitted, 
‘and found her at her chocolate; fhe had a diff 
“ of it in one hand, and with the other feemed’ 
“ very bufy in forting a large parcel of guineas, 
“which fhe divided into two heaps on a table that 
 {tood before her ;—the rofe and received me with 
“a great deal of civility and kindnefs, told me, 
« the was forry for my difappointment on my firft 
“calling, but added, with a fmile, that when I 
“ had been a little while in town, l fhould learm 
“ to lye longer in bed in a morning. 

‘© Still fhe mentioned nothing of any difturbance 
“ that had happened, and appeared fo perfectly 
* eafy and gay, that I knew not how to make.any 


a 
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‘* inquiry concerning it, and had gone from he 
“in a total ignorance of the matter, if the had 
“« not fet me right by going on, Iam not, faid the, 
‘* however, always altogether fo late as I have been 
“‘ to-day ;—bat you muft know, I had a racquet 
“¢ Jaft night;—no lefs than fixteen tables, and it 
‘* was towards five before we broke up:—I won, 
“‘ it is true; had charming luck;—but fee how] 
“‘ have been cheated:—all thefe, continued the, 
‘* pointing to the leffer heap of gold, are counter. 
$¢ feit;—-not one good guinea among them. 

“¢ Twas not quite fo dull of apprehenfion as not 
“* to perceive by this, that a racquet was far from 
“ fignifying what I had at firft underftood it; but 
‘* defirous of being better informed, I made no 
** fcruple of confefling my ignorance, at which the 
‘¢ laughed heartily, but foon made me as learned 
“in the affair as I defired to be. She told me, 
** that when the number of company for play ex- 
** ceeded ten tables, it was called a racquet ; if un- 
*‘ der, it was only a rout; and if no more than 
‘* one or two, it was only a drum :—the conclud- 
“ ed with pitying thofe of her acquaintance, who, 
“ with all their indaftry, could never raife their 
‘* drawing room above the latter. 

‘“* The ere€ting gaming into a kind of fcience, 
‘« inventing technical terms for it, and glorying 
‘¢ in attracting a number of its profeflors, appears 
“© ed to me no lefs ridiculous, than the wonder I 
“ expreffled to hear her talk in this manner, 
« doubtlefs, did to her. 

‘* I found I might eafily have been admitted to 
‘‘ this fchool of politenefs, as all aflemblies where 
“ gaming is promoted are accounted; but I 
*‘ choofe rather to be of the number of thofe 
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& whom they call unbred creatures, than purchafe 
«the name of a fine lady at the expence of my 
“money, my time, and health, and what I hope 
«will ever be with me of equal eftimation with 
“any of them, my reputation, among the fober 
“and more juiily thinking part of the world. 

“© Though | abfolutely refufed to make one at 
“ thofe nocturnal meetings, I ftill continue to vi- 
“fit her at times more agreeable to myfelf; by 
“which means | have the opportunity of hearing 
“ what pafles the night before; the elevation which 
“fome exprefs at a lucky run at cards, and the 
# diftractions of others at ill fortune;—the little 
“ fhifts to which fometimes the greateit ladies 
“have recourfe, in order to fupport their credit 
“at thefe gaming-tables, and the fatal emergen- 
“cies they are not feldom reduced to, when o- 
" bliged to difcharge their debts of honour, for fo 
“they are all called that are this way contracted: 
“ but what amazes me more, is to find that there 
“are lady fharpers, who flake falfe money, and 
“ have even the addrefs to exchange it for fterling, 
“ unperceived by the many, but thefe, it feems, 
know each other pretty well, and chufe, if pofli- 
“ ble to get to a table, where there is no other of 
“ equal dexterity in the art :—fometimes, howe- 
“ yer, it happens, that they play with one no lefs 
“ knowing than themfelves, as had been the cafe 
“ with my friend the firft time I faw her; but fhe 
told me fhe fhould be even with the perfon, and 
“ would take care the next aflembly-night to pay 
“her lady(hip in her own coin; for fhe would 
“ fet one to play with her that fhe fhould have no 
“ fufpicion of, and make her lay down the coun- 
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‘¢ terfeit guineas, which would be eagerly grafped 
s¢ at, as real, by the other. 

*¢ What a ftrange way is this of pafling time, 
** and fuffering corruption to {teal into the heart, 
‘¢ by methods, which, if difcovered, ferve only as 
“¢ matters of merriment! For I find, cheating at 
‘6 cards is almoft as fafhionable as cards them. 
‘‘ felves; for my part the more l hear of it the 
“‘ more [ am amazed:—if any thing can demand 
“¢ the fevereft cenfure of the FeEmaLe Specras 
*¢ Tor, this furely does, fince none, of all the fols 
“ lies of the age, is fo every way deftrudtive. 

‘¢ Exert yourfelf, therefore, dear madam, on 
‘ this occafion, and make, if poflible, the ladies 
‘¢ blufh at the remembrance they have ever en- 
** couraged, under the name of diverfion, a real 
‘¢ vice, and what has ever been accounted fcanda- 
“¢ lous, even in the other fex:—remonttrate to 
“ them the irreparable injury they do themfelves 
“* and families :—how, by the extravagancies they 
‘¢ are guilty of at play, they lay open all their de- 
“ feéts of temper, and what, perhaps, may have 
‘ greater weight with fome, how an ill run of 
“ cards fhall have the power to wrinkle theis 
“ brows, and diftort all their features, fo as to 
“ change beauty into deformity. 

“* But it ill becomes me to give any advice to 
* one who is fo much better acquainted with all 
“ theie things than i can be:—if any thing I have 
“¢ faid may ferve as a hint, worthy the improves 
‘¢ ment of your more judicious pen, I thall think 
“¢ my labour weli beftowed, who am, Mapam, 

Your very great admirer, 

York-Buildings, And moit humble fervant, 
Feb. 9, 1744-5 ADRASTA,” 
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P. S. * IT hear fome ladies and gentlemen of 
« the above-mentioned clafs are preparing to go 
éinto the country; if fo, a feafonable warning 
«from the FEMALE SPEcTATOR may be infi- 
Mnitely ferviceable, if it arrives before them at 
«thofe places, where otherwife they may expect 
“to be well paid for teaching the modifh way of 
“ gaming.” 

There is fomething fo cordial, and truly good- 
natured in this concern of Adrafta, as cannot be 
too much praifed:—I dare anfwer, by the. ear- 
neftnefs with which fhe writes, that wherever fhe 
comes, playing, as now practifed by many of the 
polite world, will never want a zealous oppofer; 
and it would be unjuft not to congratulate her on 
that good fenfe, which fo well defends her from 
the prevalence of example. 

If the is fo little indebted to time for her expe- 
fience, as her letter intimates, lam apt to believe 
the has read and adopted that maxim of the cele- 
brated Monfieur l’abbe de Bellegarde, 

* Vivez toujours comme fi vous etiez vieux, afin 
“ que vous repenticz jamais d’avoir été jeune.” 

Such a precept was doubtlefs very neceflary, 
and worthy the obfervation of the French ladies, 
whofe natural propenfity to gaiety feems to require 
fome little reftrictions: but we, whoare lefs vola- 
tile, are under no neceflity of laying any weight 
on the conftitution: a fmall fhare of refle€tion 
will ferve to inform us in what manner we ought 
to behave and leave us no occafion to anticipate 
the aufterity of age, in order to hinder us from 
giving intoany dangerous amufements. 

Thofe who confider the value of time, will cer- 
tainly allow no more of it, even to the moft inno- 
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cent diverfions, than what is barely neceflary to 
unbend the mind from thofe occupations, which, if 
too intenfely attended to, might be of prejudice to 
health; much lefs will they fquander away fo in- 
eftimable and fo irretrievable a treafure in that, 
which, of all the ways invention ever yet found 
out for recreation, has the leaft to recommend it. 

To view gaming in its moft inoffenfive light, 
and abftra€ted from all avaricious ends, what is 
there in it that is fo enchanting?—Does it exhi- 
Jarate the mind?—Does it raife any ideas worthy 
of a fenfible perfon? — Does it invigorate the 
body, add to the elafticity of the nerves, or ren- 
der the blood more pure and florid?—On the 
contrary, is not the mind in a continual perplexity, 
hurried inceffantly between hopes and fears? Does 
it not feel the moft terrible alarms at the turning 
up of an unlucky card? And is not the body, by 
continuing fo many hours in one pofture, coop’d 
up, as it were, at a table, and without any figni- 
ficant motion, benumbed, and almoft debilitated? 

I believe. there can be no one entertainment 
(except this pernicious one) be named, wherein 
either the mind or body does not find fome relief: 
but in this, both equally fuffer, and the health of 
the one, and the underftanding of the other, are 
alike impaired. 

This is an undoubted truth with all thofe who 
are extremely fond of play; and thofe who are 
not fo, though they will never experience the ill 
effects of it in their own perfons, will fee and pity 
them in others. 

. But, after all, how can this method of mifpend- 
ing time, as now practifed, bear the name of di- 
verfion?—Is it not more a bufinefs, a vocation, 
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than any other, I need not fay, a perfon of condi- 
tion, can purfue, but even the meaneft tradfeman 
or artificer, fince there are few, even of the moft 
fervile and laborious callings, which vengrofs the 
night as well as day?—Nay, every day, fince that 
which is by the law of the land particularly appro- 
priated to the worfhip of the Deity, we now fee 
devoted to gaming, infomuch, that what Cowley 
fays of his miftrefs may be applied to it; 


“ Thou robb’{t my days of bufinefs and delights; 
* Of fleep thou robb’ft my nights: 

« Ah, lovely thief! what wilt thou do! 
‘¢ What rob me of Heaven too! 

« And ev’n my prayers doft from me fteal, 
ss That 1 with wild idolatry 

“ Begin to God, and end them ftill in thee.” 


An intimate acquaintance of mine happened to 
be in a coffee-houfe, when a gentleman who fat 
near him afked another if he would make one at 
a party of play the next day? ‘* No, anfwered he, 
very unpolitely, as fome of the company thought, 
I never touch cards ona Sunday.” On which a 
loud laugh enfued, and he who had given the in- 
vitation retorted, ‘* See the difference between us, 
—I never play on any other.” 

But whether things, if really innocent in them- 
felves, may become otherwife, when they take up 
any part of the fabbath, is not the matter in quef- 
tion; and though much might be alledged on the 
part of decency, and eftablithed cuftom, I fhall 
leave that point for others to difcufs, and only 
fay, that if he who never played ona Sunday did 
little lefs than play all the weck befide, he was 
more to be condemned than he who never played 
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but on Sunday, merely for doing fo; but they 
his boafting of fetting apart that day for pleafure, 
which is confecrated to other purpofes, had in jt 
an air of prophanenefs, which it would be difficu 9 - 
to excufe. by th 
I know very well, however, that there are peo. iovm 
ple precife enough to cenfure me for not-inveigh. who, 
ing with all my might, againft all kinds of diver. whee 
fions taken on a Sunday; and thefe may perhaps § P*8° 
look on what I have faid as a kind of encourage. § W 
ment to gaming on that facred day: but the more § Sf 
judicious and unprejudiced part of the world will the 
fee into my meaning, and allow with me, that he j av 
who mifpends one day in feven, is fix times lef § 04 
criminal, than he who throws away fix days out § «1 
of feven. 2g! 
But it is my opinion, it need not be a matter § 24” 
of debate which of thefe two perfons demanded 9 lad 
the fevereft cenfure, becaufe it is fcarce probable the 
that thofe who make no fcruple of gaming on the 9 ¥° 
feventh day will abftain from it the other fix, nor ho 
that thofe who devote themfelves to it for fix days, ho 
will ftop on the feventh. as 
It feems, indeed, ftrange, that any thing focon- | ™ 
tantly perfifted in can continue to give delight; Jt 
—all other pleafures lofe their relithy and-grow | f 


tirefome by frequent repetition; but the love of fa 
play is itill unfatiated, and we fee people fit down - 
to itevery night with an eagernefs, which is amaz+ h 
ing to thofe whe'do not take pains to fearch into ¥ 
the motive. fe 

In fine, it is not the fhuflling, cutting, and di- 0 
viding a parcel of painted bits of paper, ‘which af- f 


fords the fatisfa€tion, but the profpeé of fweeping t 
the fhining ftakes laid on the tabie: avarice is the 
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t incentive, and without the hopes of gain, 
gaming would be looked upon as the moft infipid 
way of pafling time. 

How many eftates, which have been impaired 
by the calamities of the times, or the luxury of their 
former owners, are now devolved on wretches, 
who, bred perhaps to drive a coach, or trowl a 
wheel-borrow, have the infolence to vie in equi- 
page and grandeur with the nobility! 

What number of the undone of both fexes does 

every public place prefent us with, who, led by 
the vain hopes of mending a decayed fortune, 
have {uffered themfelves to be ftript of all, and are 
indebted to charity for a miferable fubfiflance. 
. The wifdom of the legiflature has indeed given 
4 great check to public gaming, and the cogni- 
zance they have taken of it methinks fhould make 
ladies afhamed of encouraging any fort of play at 
their aflemblies.—Shall the drawing-room of a 
woman of quality be a receptacle for tharpers, 
however dignified or diftinguifhed ?—Can the be- 
hold her innocent fair friend, fuch a one, perhaps, 
as Adrafta, become the prey of fome defigning 
man, either in her perfon or fortune, and only laugh 
at the ruin fhe has promoted!—Can a woman of 
fenfe facrifice her converfation to every fop, whofe 
laced coat and impudence entitle him to admiffion! 
—QOh! would the perfons of condition but refleé& 
how much they demean themfelves by mingling 
with the herd, who thruft themfelves into parties 
for quadrille, whifl, and other games, they would 
order their tables to be burnt, and henceforward 
fhut their-doors againft all who have frequented 
them on this feandalous fcore! 

A profeffed gamefler is a bird of prey, and with- 

Vou. If. Aa 
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out diftin&tion devours the vitals of all that come 
within the reach of his talons:—this is fo known 
a truth, that it ftands in need of no arguments to 
prove it:—it is yet frefh in the memory of every 
one, how the fon of a noble lord was infnared by 
two of his companions, whom he alfo took to be 
his friends, to fet the reverfion of the whole eftate, 
to which he was heir, on a fingle ftake: which be. 
ing fure of winning, they had a lawyer ready in 
the houfe with an aflignment, which they made 
him fign the next inftant, and before he fhould 
have time to .confider whether there was a pofli. 
bility of warding off fo terrible a blow or not; 
and though his worthy father, being informed of 
the frauds practifed on his fon, took fuch prudent 
meafures, as obliged thofe harpies to refign their 
prize; yet was the attempt, one would imagine, 
{ufficient to have made all who heard of it beware 
with whom, and for what, they played. 

But alas! this has not been the laft example of 
thofe dangers to which all who love gaming are ex- 
pofed:—every day produces new ones, and lam 
afraid will continue to do fo, while there are any 
who are permitted to make an avocation of an a- 
mufement, in itfelf but too pernicious to fociety. 

But there is one thing which, methinks, calls 
loudly for redrefs and reformation in a civil go- 
vernment, as highly derogatory to nobility, anda 
very great nuifance to the middling rank of people. 
It is this: that there are, at this inftant, feveral 
reduced perfons of quality, who are obliged, for 
bread, to give fanction to the very worft and low- 
eft degree of common cheats and vagabonds; who, 
on allowing a weekly ftipend out of their gains, 
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have the privilege of practifing what frauds they 
pleafe, on the unwary,. with impunity. 

. This very abufe of the power of tolerating game 
jng, one would imagine, fhould make ladies, who 
have the good fortune not to be under fuch ne« 
ceffities, not only forbear having any fuch thing 
at their aflemblies, but alfo excite their compaffion 
to relieve the diftreffes of thofe of their own rank, 
who are obliged to proftitute their titles for a ° 
fkreen to fuch vile purpofes. 

But to confider it imply as an amufement, it 

may be allowed a very dangerous one, if we give 
ourfelves the trouble of reflecting on the innume- 
rable quarrels it has occafioned between the beft 
friends, and neareft relations.—How little the 
moft moderate are able to preferve their temper, 
and how a word, perhaps the moft infignificant 
that can be, is fometimes mifcon({trued into an 
affront, and occafions fatal confequences. Even 
among our fex, animofities have been contracted 
at play that we have not eafily wore off; and thofe 
trevenges we are incapable of taking ourfelves, 
have but too frequently been executed by third 
perfons, and the feuds begun by the wives, ex- 
tended to the hufbands. 
' But if none of the confiderations above recited 
are able to prevail with the ladies, (for whom I 
mutt confefs myfelf the moft concerued) I have a 
propofal to make to them, which, if complied with, 
may be of more utility than any remonitances 
made by others, or even the moft vexatious incon- 
veniencies felt by themf{elves. 

It is this.—1 would have place! at the bottom 
of every luftre that hangs over each table, a four- 
fquare looking-glafs, to the end that it would be 
Aa2 
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impofhible for thofe who play, to avoid feeing them. 
felves all the time.—I am apt to believe the fight 
of thofe countenances they fometimes cannot belp 
putting on, would render the occafion hateful, and 
they would thenceforward abjure an entertain. 
ment fo prejudicial to their perfons. 

Ido not doubt but the gentlemen will laugh 
very heartily at this project, but if thofe of them 
who have gaming wives, fifters, or daughters, would 
infiit on the execution of it, they would foon fee 
the good effects, or 1 am greatly mifiaken, and 
will be ready to own 1 know but little of the dif- 
pofition of my fex. 

Eut enough of this for the prefent. As giving 
a wrong bent to the genius and humour, is the 
fource not only of the vice of gaming, but all o- 
thers, the letter from Philenia, which my laft gave 
the promife of inferting, will remind thofe who 
lave not fo early as they ought to have done ftu- 
died their own emolument, that it is never too late 
to retrieve that charaCter which all women of true 
underftanding value themfelves upon; and be alfo 
a kind of reprimand to the men, for the little ace 
count they make of a female capacity, and the fens 
der efforts made even by thofe whofe bufinefs and 
intereft it is to cultivate the talents they find in 
us.—I fhall leave my readers to judge of the juftice 
of thofe remarks contained in this epiftle; and as 
I fhall hear by my attending Sylphs, what is faid 


upon it, anfwer hereafter the various opinions. 
which I doubt not but will be given upon it. 


“ th 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


“© MaDAm,y 

‘ ¢ A FORMER effay of yours, I think it was Book 
“the fourth, wherein you fo agreeably defcant on 
“ the mifufe of time, charmed me to a very great 
“degree, and alfo has. given me courage to add 
 fome crude notions of my own concerning it. 
« —-You feem to think, that it is to this all our 
“ misfortunes, all our irregularities are owing; 
“and to me it is plain, that if we were well in- 
“ ftru€ted in our youth of the true value of time, 
* we could not poflibly do amifs. 
- © But on whom fhall the blame of this be laid, 
“ if not on our governors?——Thofe who have the 
“ care of us in our moft early years, fhould inform 
“us, that of all our jewels, none are fo ineftima- 
“ ble as time;—that a moment loft is never to be 
“ retrieved ;—4nd that if we hufband well the pre- 
“fent, it will produce a crop hereafter, that may 
“ not only ferve us for our whole lives, but entail 
“ eternal bleflings on our names, by rendering 
our virtues immortal in a late pofterity. 

“ A letter fubfcribed CLEoRA, which you have 
“ favoured the public with inferting in your tenth 
“ book, has very pathetically fet forth the remifl- 
© nefs of the men in this point; and your remarks 
‘upon it have been very convincing to me, and 
“ many other of your readers, that there are wo- 
“men capable of attaining a thorough know- 
“ ledge in the moft abftrufe iciences; yet, as lam 
** alfo convinced, by an examination into myfel, 
*‘ that every one is not fo, or at leaft that we can- 
** not all have the patience to go through the drud- 
** gery of {chool-learning, methinks it would not 
Aa 3 
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‘* be unbecoming the politenefs of our Englith 
‘¢ wits, to take the fame methods of inftructing us 
66 as they do in France. 
‘I had the pleafure of being in that elegant 
country for three years, and but for the unhappy 
eruption between the two nations, had not.fo 
foon left itl was highly fatisfied at my firft 
coming among them, to fee the refpec paid in 
general to our fex, but infinitely more to find 
they well deferved it, by the moft agreeable 
manner of converfation: befides that cafy frees 
dom, which is the eflence of good-breeding, I 
difcovered, even among very young ladies, a tkill 
in philofophy, geography, and other {ciences, 
which furprized me, as not being able to coms 
prehend how, at an age, when we in England 
know little beyond our mufic-books and dane« 
ing, they fhould attain fuch a compals of learns 
ing, as L imagined would tequire a long and 
continued application; but my wonder ceafed, 
when I perceived, that to {peak juftly of things 
was rendered as-eafy to them as to {peak at all, 
and by a way which I doubt not but you are as 
well acquainted with as mylelf; but, left any of 
your readers fhould be ignorant of it, permit 
me to inform them, that all men of learning, 
“6 wit, and genius, have not only a free accefs to 
*¢ the ladies, but are received by them with parti+ 
“cular marks of diftin€@tion. They have them 
“¢ with them at their toilets, in all their parties of 
“ pleafure; and never think a company compleat 
“in which there are not mingled one or more 
** who is celebrated for his capacity and fine fenfe. 
‘¢ ‘The time which we allow to milleners, mantua- 
** makers, and tire-women, is with them taken up 
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én the converfation of men of letters; for though 
& the French ladiesare certainly the genteeleft crea~ 
« tures upon earth, they take the leaft pains to be 
# fo of any. They Jeave the whole care of their 
« drefs to their women, and never think of what 
« they are to wear, tillit is brought to them, and 
« put on. > 
» & Not that the difcourfes with which they are 
« entertained by thefe great men, have any thing 
#in them that favour of pedantry, or that can 
# make a lady confider herfelf as with her tutor :-—~ 
son the contrary, all they fay is a continual round 
“of gaiety and fprightly wit; yet is their very 
“ raillery on fuch fubje&ts mingled with informa- 
tion and delight; and I proteit to you, madam, 
« ] have been fometimes more-edified by a fingle 
“ fentence laughed out, than by a formal, {tiff, 
pedantic harangue of an hour long. 

‘¢ But this is the leaft advantage a French lady 
“ reaps from her. regard for men of learning. 
* Has the an inclination to philofophy, theology, 
“ hiftory, aftronomy, or, in fhort, any particular 
“ ftudy, the has only to make mention of it, and 
“ is certain of receiving a letter the next day, in 
“ which is contained the whole pith and marrow 
s of the fcience, and at one view takes in the fube 
“ ftance of I know not how many volumes. 

“¢ ‘The men are the induftrious bees, which fuck 
“ the {weets of many authors works, and having 
“ collected whatever they find worthy, prefent it 
“ in the moft concife and briefeft manner poffible 
* to the lady who expeéts this tribute from them, 
“ and honours it with her acceptance. 

** By this means they are enabled to make a part 


Sin converfation on all forts of fubjeQts;—and 
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« thofe among them, who were leaft inclined to 
“ think intenfely, have yet fo general a know- 
“ledge of every thing, as may make them pafy 
for very learned with thofe who do not enter 
s¢ into deep arguments. ' 

“¢ Why, dear FemaLe SrecTaronr, is it not 
$¢ fo with us? Iam fure we have men whofe capa. 
s cities are equal to any France produces.—Is it 
s¢ then owing to their indolence and difregard for 
“ our fex, or to our own remifinefs and negleg& of 
*‘ thofe who perhaps have not the advantage of 
*¢ title and eftate to render their abilities confpis 
* cuous!—I fincerely with, for the honour of my 
‘¢ country-women, that this latter is not the true 
s¢ motive. Iam apt to believe, did a woman of 


*¢ quality exprefs her defire of being inftruéted in - 


6 this agreeable way, in any thing fhe is ignorant 
‘¢ of, no man of letters but would rejoice in the op- 
s¢ portunity of obliging her, and at the fame time 
“¢ of teftifying his own abilities. 

“In France, a little copy of verfes, or a well. 
‘¢ turned epigram, is fufficient to recommend the 
st author to the firft of the nobility, and frequent- 
s¢ ly to the king himfelf. There fuch-a-one is not 
$* only taken notice of, but always provided for in 
*¢ ahandfome manner; whereas I am forry to ob- 
s* ferve, that here nothing is more contemptible 
s* than a needy wit. They are excluded from the 
s¢ converfation of the great world, and feldom per- 
s¢ mitted even tofee the faces of thofe who cannot 
‘* but allow the merit of their works. 

‘‘ The ladies, however, methinks, fhould have 
*¢ morefoftnefs; and if they could bring themfelves 
‘¢ off from thefe darling foibles, which at prefent 
$6 engrofs too much of their time and attention, I 


eam erddamnae ew. 
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«dare anfwer they would find fo much pleafure 
#in improving their geniufes, by the means I 
have been defétibing, that they would look ona 
« man of wit, not only as an agreeable, but a ne- 
“ ceflary appendix. 

‘«‘ But, as you have in feveral of your inftruc- 
« tive lucubrations taken notice, this muft be de- 
{paired of, till recolle€tion fhall once more take 
place, and the prefent abfurd and prepofterous 
“invention for killing time (as they juftly term 
it) be expelled this ifland, and driven back to 
“ their native climes, where talents for more ele= 
“ gant and polite entertainments have been fel- 
* dom known. 

“ 1f you fhould think what I have faid too fe- 
“vere, I fubmit to your correction; but if not, 
-fhall look on your teftifying.an approbation, by 
“ giving it a place in your next book, as the great« 
“ eft honour that can be conferred on, 

; Mapam, 
Your conftant reader, 
~ Whitehall, and humble fervant, 
Feb. 14, 1744-5. PHILENIA.” 


Nothing certainly can be more juft than what 
Philenia has advanced, and it were greatly to be 
wifhed her propofal could be brought into execu- 
tion; but I am afraid it will be attended with more 
difficulty than the at prefent may be aware of. — 
She feems not to have fufficiently confidered the 
different tempers of the two nations, and that 
what in France is looked upon as no more than, 
what indeed it is, innocent gallantry, might here 
be-cenfured as an unbecoming familiarity. Our 


fathers, our brothers, our hufbands are, perhapsy 
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more tenacious of the honour of their family than 
they need to be; the phlegmatic difpofition of the 













Englith can ill endure any galliardifms in the fe. § twmb 
males belonging to them: they would be apt, fome § pel: 
of them at leaft, to think the admiration we pro. § Lon 
feffed for learning, was only a veil to cover our § path 
admiration of the perfon who poffeffed it; and § and. 
though it muft be owned, that our fex at prefent 1 
indulge very great liberties, yet, as the number of § WEF 
men of wit is but fmall, an intimacy with one of J at ¢ 





thofe is looked upon as infinitely more-dangerous 
than that with a thoufand beaux. 
It is evident enough, that the men in general 














imagine they find their account in permitting us ‘ 
to trifle away our time in follies, which render § anc 
us ridiculous abroad, and infignificant at home— § pre 
A piece of cruelty, indeed, which but ill agrees § zer 
with their profeffions, but is what we muft refolve J fen 
to bear, till we can pluck up fpirit-to affert the § pul 
dignity of our natures, and of ourfelves, throw off § mc 
thofé fenfelefs avocations, that make the fineft a- ter 
mong us of no more account than a pretty play- me 
thing. be 

Yet let it not be faid we are the only thought. r 





lefs, gawdy flutterers of the human world :—there 
are men-butterflies, as well as women :—things 
that are above the trouble of reflection, and ful- 
fer themfelves to be blown about by every wind 
of folly. Whatever has the name of novelty will 
carry them through thick and thin;—led by that 
reftlefs charm, no matter if the chair be over 
turned, the gilded chariot broke, and the coach- 
man’s neck into the bargain, ftill they prefs ona 
mingled motely crowd; as witnefs the audiences 
at the little theatre in the Hay-market, to {ce the 
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entertainment of the Dutch children, as they were 
called, though moft of them were bred up to the 
tumbling art in Broad St Giles’s and Whitecha- 
pel, and hacked about at all the petty wells near 
London, while Shakefpear and Otway warble their 
pathetic ftrains to empty boxes at Covent-Garden 
and Drury-Lane. 

I mutt confefs, that I was forryto hear that there 
were at lea(t an equal number of men as women 
at thefe raree-fhews, becaufe that whatever infa- 
tuation our pofterity may ,be guilty of, it cannot 
be faid, that it defcended to them wholly by the 
mother’s fide. 

They fay, extremes are never of long continu- 
ance, and if fo, we might flatter ourfelves that the 
prepofterous tafte now reigning is arrived at its 
zenith, and people by degrees would recover their 
fenfes. A piece left for us the other day at our 


publifher’s, expofes, with fo much wit and hu- 
mour, the depravity of the prefent genius in mat- 
ters of entertainment, that I think thofe moft im- 
merged in the lethargy of folly and ftupidity, muft 
be quickened by it into a fenfe of fhame. 


To the fair authors of the Fe MALE SPECTATOR. 
“ LADIES, 

‘‘ THE following fcene, which I beg leave to 
 tran{mit to you, is part of a dramatic plan, in- 
“ tended to have been worked up into a farce, as 
“ a fatire upon the puppet patrons and patroneffes 
“ of this politely learned age; but finding the hu- 
“ mour a good deal diverted, by a vehement pur~ 
“ fuit in our fine ladies and gentlemen of another 
“ kind, { mean, ina profoundapplicationtothe im 
* portant folution of a conundrum, I have thought 
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B. XI 

‘¢ proper to drop the defign, imagining, however,  fwan 

“ that this little opening will ferve to give an ie § glk o 
<¢ dea of the laudible views of an undertaking our § 

«© people of tafte have been fo lavith in encoun. § Ree” 

“ raging. 
Iam, LapieEs, M 
Your moft humble fervant, ley, 


March the 1ft, 1744-5. 
Bedford Coffee-Houfe, Covent-Garden. J. J.” 


SCENE, Town ey’s Lodgings. 



























Enter Townley and Servant. 
Town. Who are below, fay’ft thou? 


Serv. In the firft place, Sir, there’s your ho» To 
nour’s whift mafter; but, I think, you would not M 
fee him. city 

Town. Pox take the fcientifical trifler—I'll have ff lifei 
no more of his leffons. mic 

Serv. And in truth, Sir, you are very much in § » T 
the right: for by what I have obferved, he has § Wert 
taught you the game fo learnedly, that you playit 4 
worfe than you did before you ever faw his face, by ¢ 
and have continued on the lofing hand, till, thanks litt] 
to his inftruétions, you are fome thoufands lefs in J PUP 
bank, and if you went on much longer, you might fj —@ 
foon have nothing more to lofe. pea 

Town. And who is there elfe? _— 

Serv. Why, Sir, there is that ftrange, fqueak- § the 
ing, medley thing of the doubtful gender, Mr § he 
Mollman, whom the ladies run fo mad after,— § lad 
though the duce take me if 1 can find out for § ae 
what, with all my penetration. Would your ho- i 
nour pleafe to fee him? me 


- Town. Aye, aye, fend him up. [Exit Serv. 
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[want to hear a little about his fcheme, it is the 
talk of every company one goes into. 


Re-enter fervant,introducing Mollman with a fan 
and feveral puppets. 


Moll. (In an effeminate voice.) Dear Mr Town- 
ley, you fee I cannot pafs by the lodgings of a 
man of wit and pleafure. You mutt fubfcribe to 
my fweet puppets here.—I have been juft buying 
a huncamunca fan for Mifs Puppet Draper of 
Leadenhall-ftreet, who wears one as big as her- 
felf—ha, ha, ha:—I fuppofe you know the ladies 
of the beau-monde have declared war againft the 
citizens. 

Town. War, as how, Mr Mollman? 

Moll, Why, my dear, there is not a face in the 
city of any note, but what is to be taken off tothe 
lifein my puppet-fhew; and let me alone to mi- 
mic their voices. 

. Town. So, I find you are going to revive, as it 
were, the old comedy in a puppet-fhew? 

Moll. Gad’s curfe, 1 don’t know what you mean 
by old comedy,—but look you here, my pretty 
little precious! here’s a curiofity—(fhewing a large 
puppet) obferve, my dear, this is alderman Brawn 
—as like as two B’s,——-mind his treble chin—his 
pent-houfe eye-brows, and his promontory belly; 
—and this is Mrs Puppet Atlas,—(fhewing ano- 
ther) a dire€tor’s wife. You would {wear it was 
he herfeif.—Lady Betty drefled the alderman, and 
lady Charlotte, the director’s wife.—Well, they 
are {weet creatures. 

Town. The ladies,I perceive, are in full employ- 
ment for you. 

Moll. Oh, aye,—they are fo delighted. —-Lud! 
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they have no other paftime ;—no other enjoyment, 
Gad’s curfe, my little rogue; I can do any thing 
with them. 

Town. And they with you, I fuppofe, without 
any danger to their reputations? 

Moll. You may be as fatirical as you will, but 
the little devils can’t live without me, my dear, 
{Chucking him under the chin.] 

Town. Hands off, if you pleafe, till I know 
more of your undertaking.—Pray, do the men 
work for you too? 

Moll. Oh! aye, and help to contrive fo pure- 
ly !—Why, there’s lord John, ang lord Charles, 
and, gad’s curfe, fifty more of théM, are refolved 
to fupport the fcheme. They have all of them 
their reafons, my dear. 

Town. No doubt :—the ladies, I fuppofe, en- 
courage it, as a fatire upon our fex, to thew that 
they think the men of this age little better than 
puppets; or, perhaps, they may have our ftage en- 
tertainments in view, which they may not judge 
quite fo rational as a puppet-fhew; or, perhaps, 
both they and the men may be of opinion, that no 
actors can fo well fupply the want of Italian fing. 
ers as puppets. 

Moll. Ah, gad’s curfe, youare witty. T’ll tell 
them what you fay. Come, your ten pieces, my 
dear. 

Town. To be fure, fir,—I muft make one in 
your noble lift. There, Mr Mollman. (gives him 
the money.) 

Mell. You're very good, my dear.——Adieu, 
my pretty little precious.———I have a thoufand 
places to go to. (£xit Mollman. 

Town. Adieu, my egregious coxcomb, or ra: 
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ther knave; for when vice wears the mafk of fol- 
ly, it becomes moft dangerous. I defpife the 
puppy and his project; but there’s no fupporting 
life without doing as others of the great world do. 
Befides, my dear Flirtille is of the number of his 
admirers, and the policy of love demands my 
compliance. 
Praeterea nihil. 


What a pity, what a misfortune to the world! 
—Scarce can all the good fenfe contained in this 
little fketch of the ingenious author’s capacity 
make us forgive his bit of Latin at the end. ** No 
more after this.” Yes, 1 hope he will think 
better; and as every day affords frefh matter for 
a fatiric genius, he will not fail of exerting that 
talent which nature has fo bounteoufly endowed 
him with, for the reformation of mankind, and 
never drop his pen till he has accomplifhed the 
laudable end:—an end, which men and angels 
will approve, and even fhould he fail in the fuc- 
cefs, the very attempt will enfure to him the blef- 
fings of the deferving, the untainted few below, 
and the more permanent and valuable rewards 
above. 

. Never did any age like this require a Juvenal: 
—buried, as it were, in luxury and folly, gentle 
flrokes would have no effect; the fevereft lath of 
fatire fhould be employed, and dealt about impar- 
tially on all; for as all modes, whether good or e- 
vil, are originally formed by the great world, and 
gradually defcend to the inferiors, there muft the 
. reification begin, if we would hope to fee any 
amendment. 

But to return. This little fcene is fo very de- 
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fcriptive of that puppet-fhew project, which at 
prefent engrofles the attention of fome of our no. 
bility, that I cannot but think, had the author 
purtued his firft intention, and exhibited it on the 
ftage it would have had fo good an effec as to 
make the undertakers convert the images they 
had been fo long in drefling, into fuel for their 
chambers. But fince we are to defpair of this ex. 
periment, and may poflibly, in a little time, have 
tickets to invite us to the fqueaking entertain. 
ment, Euphrofine propofes, by way of retort, to 
make a party among her city friends, and have 
another of the fame nature prefented at Guildhall 
—She has already marked out the characters, the 
principal of which are thefe ; 

Lady Gaylove, a beauty of fixty-fix, in a pink 
and filver fack, fitting at her toilet, daubing her 
hollow cheeks with carmine, in a great hurry to 
goto the drawing-room, and fretting that the man 
in Racquet-Court does not bring the laft new fet 
of teeth fhe befpoke. 

Lord Lumpith, halfa fleep in an eafy chair, 
with the calves of his legs where nature had placed 
his ancles; one of his arms hanging down likea 
pump-handle, and the other in his bofom, with 
Lady Frolick pouring a glafs of viper wine down 
his throat. 

Lady Buxom, with one petticoat and a bed- 
gown, lolling on a couch, and Mr Prettyman, 
her groom of the chambers, tying up her garters. 

Lord Manly, in a chairman’s coat over his 
cloaths, carrying Lady Rounciful, muffled up in 
his arms, and doctor Goodfee following, with a 
new-born child wrapped up in a purple velvet 
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Lord Humdrum, with his fpeétacles on, learn- 
ing the game of whift of Mr Hoyle. 

. Sir Dubious Eitherway in petticoats, and a long 
riding hood, fculking into a hedge-tavern near 
Charing-Crofs. 

Lady Guggle, kifling her monkey, and calling 
him his grace, and her dear angel. 

Sir Thomas Spindle in deep confultation with 
a Jew quack, how to repair the defeéts of age, 
and faft living. 

The earl of Bafemetal tearing fome old news- 
papers, and the countefs beating her coachman, 
for giving way to my Lady Haughty’s gilt cha- 
riot. 

John Waver, Efq; jumping between two ftools. 

Sir Neceflary Matchlove, teaching his wife’s 
woman to embroider; and Mr Peacock threading 
the needles. 

Lady Rattle in a red furtout, and hat and fea~ 
ther, driving her footman in a chaife and four to 
Pimlico. 

A humorous fcene between Lady Turnup and 
a noted Pawnbroker, about fome jewels left in 
his hands, the laft lofing night at whift. 

A very tragical, hyperbolical fcene between 
Lady Ample, and an old earl, fuppofed to be at 
the point of death. 

Another ranting feene between the fame La- 
dy and her rival, Mrs Triton, whom fhe unfortu- 
nately happened to meet on the ftairs, as fhe was 
going down allin tears. 

A folemn fcene of chufing a member by ballot, 
for the moft venerable and honourable fociety of 
whift-players at White’s chocolate houfe. 

And the whole to conclude with a grand Hot~ 
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tentot dance, led up by a high-hip’d, plump young 
man of quality, and one of the fifterhood of Dru. 
ry-Lane, at a celebrated revel-houfe in Covent. 
Garden piazza. 

All the perfons and places to be reprefented 
to the life; but for the benefit of thofe who may 
never have feen the originals, a punch to come in 
between every fcene, and explain the meaning to. 
the audience. 

This with other improvements, which will 
doubtlefs be made before the performance is exhi- 
bited, lam very apt to believe will turn the in. 
tended {atire on the city, entirely on the contrary 
party, and make the mention of a puppet-thew 
hereafter more fhocking to the ear, than worms 
wood to the palate. 

Euphrofine, however, has too much good-nas 
ture to be the firft aggreffor, and keeps her defigns 
in petto till the execution of the other, and then 
neither Mira, nor our noble, widow, will deny the 
has fufficient authority to profecute it. 

‘The ladies of St James’s quarter are certainly 
a little taken off their edge, by the publication of 
fome conundrums, which I fuppofe are what Mr 
j J has a view to in his letter. They are 
indeed the fitteft entertainment for the prefent 
age, that has appeared in print a good while; fat 
exceeding Joe Miller’s jokes,—Spiller’s jefts,— 
<+ Pills to purge melancholy,” or any other perfors 
mance of either player or poet of Moorfields, and 
anfwers the purpofe admirably well, at leaft if it 
were, as lam informed, intended only as a teft 
of.the tafte of our refined wits, and compofed by 
three or four merry companions over a bottle, with 
a wager laid, that not above one out of twenty 











very fine ladies and gentlemen, but would pleafe 
themfelves more on the character of being able to 
folve even the mo& intelligible conundrum in the 
whole, than on that of the moft learned, brave, 
virtuous, or difcreet perfon of the age. 

How ftrange a reverfe has a few years brought 
about in the temper and genius of the Englith na- 
tion! Could our forefathers pop up theirs heads, 
and fee the behaviour of this degenerate race, they 
furely would repent they ever gave us being. Yet, 
if we may believe a noble poet 

« ‘Time fenfibly all things impairs, 

“ Our fathers have been worfe than theirs, 

“* And we than ours: next age will fee 

“ —_ race more profligate than we, 

Vith all the pains we take, have fkill cnibagh 
* to be.” 

I hope, however, that his lordfhip was lefs a 
prophet than a poet, elfe what virtuous man would 
with to leave an offspring behind him! 

It is certain, indeed, that when people of rea- 
fon have been enfnared by an inadvertency, or 
hurried by any violent paflions, fo as to commit 
the greateft irregularities, and even though they 
fhould perfift in a long feries of them, time would 
at lait bring fhame in his hand, and ftrike them 
with remorfe. ‘Chey would deteft their paft con- 
dud, and give the ftrongeft admonitions to warn 
their pofterity from being g guilty of the fame. 

But the misfortune is, that now-a-days people 
feem to have entered into « combination to thruit 
even common fenfe out of doors. Wicked enough 
it is true we are, but yet we are more foolifh.— 

‘The crimes we act have no kind of meaning in 
them, and we run into vices, merely becaule-they 
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are vices, and not becaufe we find either pleafure 
or profit in purfuing them. 

A depravity of tafte, and a mean dejection of 
mind, are the {nares from which proceed moft of 
the evil things we fee practifed :—the firft mip 
guides our choice, and gives it a wrong propenfi- 
ty; and the fecond renders us unable to affert 
the dignity of our reafon, in rejecting, with the 
utmoft difdain, whatever is repugnant to it. 

So yielding, alas! are we to what others do, 
that every one feems to have no judgment of his 
own :—in our drefs, our diverfions, our oecono- 
my in our families, and even in our religion, we 
are folely fwayed by thofe above us; and if halfa 
{core leading people that I could name, were it 
convenient, were to fhew the example, I doubt 
not but we might be brought to jump over a flick 
as dogs doin the ftreet. 

But I am weary of a fubjeé, no lefs difagreeae 
ble to my own humour, than it will be to thofe of 
my readers, who may happen to fee too great a 
likenefs of themfelves in the mirror I have prefents 
ed them with; but to make the beft amends | can, 
will now give the ladies a little ftory, the truth of 
which I can aver, that may convince them how 
much it is in the power of a fine woman to con- 
vert barbarifm into elegance, and call the latent 
feeds of wit forth from the coarfeft foil of rufticity. 

A country gentleman of my acquaintance had 
a fon of fo fullen, rough, and untraétable a tem- 
per, that all the education he beftowed upon him, 
which was very liberal, feemed wholly. loft upon 
him. The only thing he made the leaft improve- 
ment in, was Latin:—dancing, mufic, or any of 
the politer accomplifhments, were his averfion, 
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He flew all genteel converfation, and hardly {poke 
but when he was in company with thofe men who 
worked at mending hedges, filling up ditches, and 
fuch like occupations, whofe labours he would fre- 
quently affift, and feemed mighty well pleafed. 
In fine, he was the exact model of Dryden’s Cy- 
mon, and cannot be fo well deferibed as in that 
poet’s words: 


A clownifh mien, a voice with ruftic found, 
And ftupid eyes that ever lov’d the ground. 
The ruling rod, the father’s forming care, 
Were exercis’d in vain, on wit’s defpair; 

The more inform’d, the lefs he underftood, 
And deeper funk by flound’ring in the mud. 
His corn and cattle were his only care, 

And his fupreme delight, a country fair; 

His quarter-ftaff, which he could ne’er forfake,, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back; 
He trudg’d along, unknowing what he fought, 
And whiftled as he went for want of thought. 


How great a trouble this muft be to his friends 
and family, any one may judge!—All means were 
tried to render him more like others of his rank 
and condition, but tried in vain. He ftill conti- 
dued the fame clod, and was even fo obftinately 
doltifh, that the more he found they took pains to 
reform him, the more he was bigotted to his rufti- 
city. Ifthe gentlemen of the country invited him 
toa hunting match, he was fure to refufe them, 
but would run ten miles to fee a bull-baiting, 
or a cudgel-playing. ‘To hear his fifter play on 
the fpinnet made his head-ach, but he would fit 
whole hours with pleafure to liften to a bag-pipe. 
In fine, never was a more compleat clown, and fo 
continued till he arrived at the age of twenty ;, but. 
then, when all hopes of his amendment were patt, 
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a change no lefs furprizing than pleafing to all his 
friends, appeared in him. 

An orphan beauty, to whom his father was 
guardian, came down to pafs fome part of the fum. 
mer-feafon at their feat. ‘The charms of her per. 
fon were fuch as might attract as many admirers 
as beholders, yet were they infinitely fhort of the 
more valuable perfe€tions of her mind. 

She was affable, good-natured, chearful, had an 
uncommon love for learning, and had made a good 
deal of progrefs in fuch of the fciences, as were 
looked upon by thofe who had the care of her edu- 
cation, becoming in a perfon of our fex. ‘To add 
toall this, fhe was entirely free from pride, affedta- 
tion, and every modifh foppery of the times, tho’ 
bred in London, and then no more than feventeen; 
an age in which few can boaft of being wholly free 
from them. 

Our modern Cymon heard much talk of this 
fine young lady’s coming, before her arrival, and 
of the many perfeCtions fhe was miftrefs of; but 
he regarded nothing that was faid on that fcore, 
nor had the leaft curiofity to fee any objed, of 
whofe praife all tongues were fo full. 

He knew the day fhe was expected, but fome 
country-gambol took him abroad, and he faw her 
not till the next morning; the hour however in 
which he did, was the laft of his liberty. He in- 
fenfibly loft all inclination for his former pleafures, 
and wifhed only to do that which might be ap- 
proved by her. 

As he found fhe loved reading, he ‘aa to love 
it too, and would pafs feveral hours of the night 
in that employment, that he might be able to have 
fomething to entertain her with the next day. 
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Happening to come into the parlour one day. 
when his fifter and fhe were dancing a minuet 
together to divert themfelves, he fretted inwardly 
that he had fo much negle&ed that accomplith- 
ment, and defired his father to give orders that the 
dancing-mafter, whom before he had bid get out 
of the houfe, might attend him again. Mufic now 
alfo grew in great efteem with him, and as he 
ftill remembered fome touches on the bafs-viol, 
he had once more recourfe to his books, and foon 
improved himfelf enough to keep company with 
that inftrument to his fifter’s {pinnet, and the more 
delightful voice of the fair occafion of fo wondrous 
a change. ; 

The fields and meadows now no longer afforded 
him any pleafure, unlefs when Celia (for fo he af- 
terwards called her) was walking in them; he no 
longer talked of arable and patture, boafted of his 


leaping over five bar-gates, or tumbling a pretty 
wench on a hay-ftack; or that he had been the 
loudeft at a wake or fheep-fhearing. He was in- 
deed the very reverfe of all he had been; and per 
fetly fenfible of the time he had loft, endeavoured 
to retrieve it by a continual application. So great 
is the force of love, when 


—-—— Not of a vicious kind, 

It does to nobleft aéts enflame the mind; 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And blufhing o’er, adds motion to the pool : 
Iinduftrious how to pleafe, improves our parts 
With polifh’d manners, and adorns with arts. 
Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhyme, 
The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. 


And fo indeed it proved with our country ena« 
morato; I have already obferved that the Latin 
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tongue was the only thing they could beat into his 
dull brains; he made however no great progrefs 
in it till after his acquaintance with this lady, but 
hearing her repeat with an admirable grace, fome 
tranflations of the odes of Horace, and other an. 
tient poets both Greek and Latin, he was athamed 
to think he had not a perfe& underftanding in 
thofe two languages, therefore endeavoured to per. 
fet himfelf in the one, and begin to ftudy the - 
other with all his might. 

What will not a mind refolved, and unwearied 
application be able to produce! The paffion he was 
infpired with for the amiable Celia, the confciouf. 
nefs how little he was worthy of her as he then 
was, and the ardent wifhes he had to render him. 
felf more fo, enabled him to work wonders; anda 
few weeks accomplifhed that which the fame num- 
ber of years had failed to do, and which perhaps 
had never been, had Celia never come into the 
country. 

How great a tranfport this unexpeéted, this uns 
hoped for alteration gave to his father’s heart, none 
who has not been a parent can conceive; nor was 
he lefs fatisfied to find it occafioned by fo worthy 
an objet; but though he, and indeed the whole 
family, perceived that love, and love alone had 
wrought this miracle, none gave the leaft hint of 
it before him, thinking it moft prudent to fuffer 
him to purfue his own method in that point, and 
contented themfelves with encouraging him in 
his ftudies, and furnifhing him with every thing 
neceflary for the profecution of them. 

-He tranflated feveral little pieces out of the 
claflic authors, highly to the approbation of his 
father, and a gentleman who was now appointed 
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for his tutor, and taken into the houfe for that 
purpofe ; among other things, the ftory of Jupiter 
and Europa, as he found it in Mofcus, very much 
hit his fancy, and he took more than ordinary 
pains in putting it into the moft elegant Englith he 
could; for now, as love had infpired him with an 
ambition for learning, fo it prompted hinvto make 
known the motive of his withes, which yet he had 
never dared to do even by the moft diftant hint. 
The method he took was this: 

He tranfcribed his tranflation very fair, orna- 
mented it with many flourifhes of the pen, and 
put all the capitals in gold and red; and when he 
had made it as fine as poflible, inclofed it with a 
dedication in verfe, the firft eflay of his youthful 
mufe, which the reader may fuppofe was obliged 
to go through many alterations before brought to 
what it was when he took courage to prefent it to 
his adorable Celia. 

Having at laft finifhed it, he fhewed it to his 
tutor, making him a kind of confidant, not di- 
retly of his paflion, but as he intended it a tri- 
bute of gallantry to a young lady who was his fa- 
ther’s gueft; the gentleman laughed within him- 
felf at the caution and modefty of his pupil, but 
very well knowing his patron’s mind, applauded 
the defign, praifed his poem, and encouraged him 
to prefent it. 

But I will delay no longer the attention of the 
public, which, I dare fay, have curiofity enough to 
be impatient for this production. 


Vou. Il. Cec 
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To the moft amiable Celia, with the fable of Ju. 
piter and Europa from Mofcus, 


MaDAM, 


‘The fable in the following lines, will prove 
How harp, how poignant are the darts of love: 
Not only men fubfcribe to beauty’s fway, 

But charms like your’s ev’n gods themfelves obey. 
Europa’s fate the truth of this difplays; 
Europa was the Celia of thofe days: 
Europa’s charms would make e’en Jove forego 
The joys of heav’n for greater joys below: 
In a difguife he woo’d, and gain’d the maid, 
And all the bleffings he receiv’d repaid. 
Her virgin heart at firft with tears was preft, 
Tears fill’d her eyes, fighs heav’d her fnowy breaft ; 
She never had yet by experience prov’d, 
What ’twas at once to love and be belov'’d: 
But foon as e’er the thrilling dart the feels, 
And warm ideas fpeechlefs joys reveals, 
Tears flow no more, no labouring fighs arife, 
Love fires her breaft, and fparkles in her eyes : 
Her mantling blood a new-born vigour gains, 
Delights her heart, and revels through her veins, 
Pleafures too great to name, fhe now receives, 
Pleafures fo great fhe hardly knows the lives. 
What Mofcus wrote, for you I ftrive t’ exprefs, 
And put Europa in an Englih drefs. 
To you I dedicate my days, my hours; 
Nay every minute of my life is yours! 
Whate’er I do, to you thall ftill belong, 
Tis you infpire, and you fhall grace my fong. 
Europa of herfelf muft fly to you: 
What her charms did of old, your’s now can do: 
Nay more, to your’s a greater power is given; 

* Her’s drew Jove from, your’s raife a man to heav’n. 


. Accept, moft excellent lady, of this humble 
“ offering, as it is the firft trial of a mufe, which 
‘* owes its being to you, and fhall ever be devoted 
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to you, with all zeal and fidelity, by your ador- 
ing STREPHON.” 


There is, in my opinion, fomething of nature 
in this poem, more touching to the heart than the 
moft mafterly ftrokes of art. Celia difdained not 
to accept it with all the {weetnefs imaginable; but 
though fhe was not ignorant of the paffion the had 
infpired him with, any more than others who faw 
the effect of it, yet the feemed not to have the 
leaft fufpicion of it, and feigned to look not only 
on this dedication, but alfo on every other token 
of what he felt, as proceeding from no more than 
mere complaifance. 

But the time in which fhe had always intended 
to return to London drawing near, poor Strephon 
began to be extremely melancholy, and the father 
apprehending fomeill confequences from thisfepa- 
ration, thought it beft no longer to defer acquaint- 
ing his charge, with the effects her beauty had 
produced ; and prevail with her, if poflible, to tarry 
a little longer with them. He told her, that if 
his fon continued to improve, as he had* begun, 
fince fhe had been their gueft, he flattered him- 
felf fhe would not think him unworthy of the hap- 
pinefs to which he found he had afpired, and that, 
for his own part, as he had always loved her as a 
daughter, he wifhed for nothing fo much as to 
make her fuch. 

Celia was not-at all furprized at this declara- 
tion; on the contrary, fhe had expected it for fome 
time before, therefore was not unprepared with 
an anfwer. ‘The perfon of Strephon had nothing 
in it difagreeable, and the thoughts that all the 
pains he took to regulate his behaviour, was en- 
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tirely owing to his defire of pleafing her, had more 
weight than had the found him the moft accom. 
plithed man on earth. Her generofity made her 
compaffionate his love, and her prudence remon- 
{trated to her, that it was not likely the thould e. 
ver have an offer of more advantage, for, indeed, 
fhe had but a fmall fortune, and he was the heir 
of a very large eftate; fo that the had not the leaf 
repugnance to the match. 

She replied to the old. gentleman, that the o- 
bligations fhe had to him for the great care he 
had taken of her, had made her confider him in 
the fame light as a father; that the young lady, 
his daughter, was extremely dear to her, and that 
Strephon, as being the fon and brother of two 
perfons, who were the firft in her efteem and 
love, could not be altogether indifferent to her; 
but added, that they were both too young yet to 
think of marriage, and that probably his mind 
might change on the fight of fome obje& more a- 
greeable than herfelf; but if it happened that he 


continued in the fame way of thinking, fhe knew _ 


not how to refufe any thing to a family to whom 
ihe owed fo much. 

The father was rejoiced to find fhe had not an 
averfion to his fon; and as he himfelf thought 
they were both of them young enough, was not 
in hafte for compleating the marriage, only beg- 
ged fhe would not think of leaving them; “ For, 
s¢ faid he, as it is folely to your prefence I owe a 
s¢ fon worthy of being called fo, there is too much 
‘¢ reafon to fear your abfence will make him re- 
*¢ Japfe into his former felf.” 

“ Though I think there is not any danger of 
‘ {uch a misfortune, aafwered fhe, {miling, yet, 
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« fir, it is fufficient to engage my ftay, that you 
& are pleafed to command it.” 

In fine, the continued with them the whole win- 
ter, during which time Strephon made vaft im- 
provements; and being emboldened by his father, 
by degrees found words to exprefs the paflion he 
was pofleffed of in fo pathetic a manner, that Ce- 
lia confeffed her fenfibility of, and the enfuing 
fpring the nuptials were folemnized to the ex- 
treme fatisfa&tion of all the parties concerned. 

I hear that he became a moft accomplifhed per- 
fon, and what may juftly be called a fine gentle- 
man, though not in the modern acceptation of 
the word; and that no age ever produced a more 
happy pair than Strephon and Celia, which names 
they {till retain among their intimates, in memory 
of their firft love. 

As nothing but the power of beauty could have 
roufed this young gentleman froma ftupidity 
which feemed natural to him, I cannot help laugh- 
ing to think what a mixture of dolt and fop there 
had been in him, had-his miftrefs been like fome 
fine ladies that 1 know in the world. The clown 
had ftill remained in him, and when his outfide 
had been transformed into a beau, there could 
not have been a more comical compofition. 

Such animals, however, are fometimes to be 
met with even in this great metropolis; and it 
would be extremely to the glory of our fex, if 
they would oblige all their lovers to become ra- 
tional creatures before they accepted their addref- 
fes, But, alas! while puppet-fhews and conun- 
drums take up their attention, no fuch thing is to 
be expected.— While the women continue to be 
attached to trifles, the men will alfo continue to 
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encourage them in the hope of pleafing; and as 
Strephon endeavoured to render himfelf worthy 
of a woman of fenfe, by becoming matter of fuch 
accomplifhments as he found were neceflary for 
that end, fo will all who really love, affe& to be 
what will be moft engaging to the obje& of his 
affections. 

I therefore maintain, that every beautiful wo. 
man ought to anfwer for all the follies of her ad- 
mirers, provided that fhe continues them in her 
train; and that it may not be faid I lay too great 
a ftrefs on the influence of my own fex, I would 
alfo have every man of fenfe condemned for the 
impertinencies committed by the woman he makes 
his ferious addrefles to—As the mutual defire of 
pleafing each other in both fexes is natural and 
laudable, each would doubtlefs be reformed when 
they found it the only way to anfwer that great 
end. 

Vices are more eafily left off than follies. — 
Confcience, though uncalled and unconfulted, will 
fometimes interpofe, and ftop us even in the very 
act of any thing that is truly criminal. But rea- 
fon is not always fo officious; our good fenfe is 
often lulled afleep by our vanity, and while we 
think we do no harm, we think we may do any 
thing. 

Follies, however, when too much indulged, 
frequently lead us into vices before we are awafe, 
and are the more dangerous as we perceive not 
where we are going till too late to retrieve our 
felves, and we have nothing but a fad repentance 
to befriend us. 

The love of gaming, being fond of every new 
trifle, and a continual habit of rambling from one 
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public place to another, are of this fort; and I 
may fay they are captains-general of that army of 
errors, which enable us to combat againft virtue, 
and will in time overthrow it. 


“¢ [Il habits gather by unfeen degrees: 
** As brooks make rivers, rivers run to feas.” 


I would have every woman of common under. 
ftanding afk herfelf the queftion, if it is not more 
honour to her to be ferioufly praifed and admired 
by one man of fenfe, than to have the unmean- 
ing, idle, hyperbolical, compliments of twenty 
fluttering coxcombs? 

But as 1 have already at various times, in the 
courfe of thefe {fpeculations, taken notice, fo Ican- 
not forbear again repeating, that itis wholly ow- 
ing to the want of a due reflection, that we fee 
people fo generally run contrary, as it were, to 
every thing that it is their true intereft to pur~ 
fue. 

I do not find but that even now, on the reading 
or being told the hiflory of any great and memo- 
rable perfon, the auditors are fenfibly affected, 
and ready enough to give fuch-a-one the praifes 
they deferve.—Why therefore are they not fired 
with an ambition of emulating them?—Why 
does not every woman aim at being a Cornelia? 
Why do not the men copy after a Scipio or a Bru- 
tus?—Both fexes, and all degrees and ranks, may 
fin¢ models, not only among the ancients but 
moderns, by which they ought to fquare their ac- 
tions, if they would but confider how infinitely it 
would become them to do fo. 

But thinking ferioufly is a fatigue which thofe 
of the polite world cannot fupport; it muft, there= 
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fore be fome demontftrative proof, that to deferve 
is the only way to receive applaufe, that can 
change the prefent fafhion of behaviour. 

For example, would a few fparkling bicoueliis 
fuch as Amabella, Martilia, and fome others, who 
unhappily permit themfelves to be gallanted by a 
train of coxcombs, which every day follow them 
in the Mall, play with their fans in the boxes at 
the opera and playhoufes, and boaft of being ad- 
mitted even at their toilets, refolve henceforward 
to have no fociety but with men of wit, honour, 
and reputation, how foon would merit become 
the mode, and all kinds of foppery be left off? 

Then, on the fide of the men, Porphirio, Al- 
binus, Portius, and all who are celebrated for their 
wit and fine tafte, muft renounce all converfation 
with the fair hoydens of the age, and fay fine 
things to none but who are qualified to make 
them proper an{wers. 

I remember to have heard that in the reign of 
King Charles the fecond, a time in which they 
fay Britifh wit and elegance were at their height, 
that monarch being walking in the Mall one day, 
was infinitely charmed with the beauty of a young 
lady who happened to be there, and after having 
paffed her two or three turns, at length went up 
to her, and accofted her with an air of gallantry 
and good-breeding peculiar to himfelf; to which 
fhe made very aukward replies; and when he told 
her, that beauty fuch as her’s would add to the 
fplendor ofa court, ‘ It may be, cried fhe, but I 
‘* fhall never go there.—‘* Why? demanded the 
‘king, Becaufe I won’t,” refumed the.—This 
behaviour ina moment cured the amorous prince 


-of all the paflion the had infpired him with, and 
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he turned from her with as much contempt, as he 
had approached her with admiration, faying, * Fair 
“ and foolifh! What a pity it is, when a woman 
“ lofes by her tongue, all the advantages her eyes 
“ have gained !” 

It is certain, indeed, from all accounts of this 
prince, that liable as he was to the force of beau- 
ty, and to be taken with every new face that had 
any thing lovely in it, wit only was capable of 
making a lafting impreffion on him, either in men 
or women.—All his miftreffles were famous for 
vivacity of genius, and though there might be 
then, as well as now, fome heavy headed cour- 
tiers about him, yet thofe with whom he paffed 
his private hours, were all men of moft elevated 
capacities. 

The love of ingenious converfation defcended 
from the throne to every thing beneath; and if 
that age might be called an age of too much gal- 
lantry, as doubtlefs it was, there was a certain de- 
licacy in amours, which cannot be alledged in fa- 
vour of the prefent.—This is faid by perfons, who 
are leaft inclined to palliate vice, and cannot be 
fufpected of partiality to one period of time, any 
more than to another. 

*¢T do not know how it is,” faid a friend of 
mine, who in his youth, I fuppofe, might be of the 
gay world, ‘* but the men of thefe days are ftrange- 
“ly happy;—in my time a fine woman was not 
‘to be gained without a long application, and a 
‘¢ thoufand teftimonies of an unfeigned and con- 
* ftant regard; but now a game of romps, or a 
‘* lucky run at cards, reduces the vanquifhed fair 
‘to accept of what conditions the conqueror is’ 
* pleafed to give.” 
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How wifely did the ancients affign two Cupids 
of fuch different natures, to prefide over amorous 
affairs! — The one all tendernefs and truth, in. 
{piring no inordinate defires, but meek, humble, 
and aiming at the fatisfaction of the object be. 
loved; the other rampant, prefuming, regarding 
only felf-gratification, and trampling under foot 
all confiderations that offer to oppofe it. 

Can our fex then, whofe characterittic is foft. 
nefs and gentlenefs, prefer the latter to the former, 
and forego even nature! Surely no, if midnight 
riots drown not all refle€tion, or fome fatal exi- 
gence render it of no force. 

I remember to have feen ina library belong. 
ing to one of my relations, a little book, intitled, 
The Card of Fancy; it was, I believe, one of the 
firft effays of printing in England, and both the 
characters and language fo obfolete, that it was 
{carce intelligible to the modern reader. Perhaps 
the very being fo, heightened my curiofity; and 

‘my extreme defire, feconded by the fkill of the 
owner of the library, made me in a little time able 
to comprehend the contents; which were a col- 
leCtion of feveral remarkable little hiftories, with 
proper remarks on each, which ferved as a kind 
of moral to direct the reader how to make his own 
improvement of the paflages he found there. 

There were feveral pompous accounts of the 
tilts and tournaments of former times made in ho- 
nour of our fex, and what wonderful things love 
enabled his votaries to perform in the prefence of 
their miftrefles; efpecially if they were honoured 
with a fearf, ribbon, or glove, wherewith to or- 
nament their helmet; but there was one which 
above all the reft took my humour, as 1 thought it 
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more difplayed the power of that little deity, which 
once made a great noife in the world, than any I 
had ever heard or read of. Some of thofe who 
think the FEMALE SpecTaTor worth their per- 
ufal, may poflibly be as well pleafed with it as I 
was, and in that hope I take the liberty of prefent« 
ing it as a great curiofity. 

A former eflay of mine has mentioned, on a 
different occafion, one Jeffery Rudel, a young 
nobleman of Provence, a fine country now apper- 
taining to France, but formerly a feoff of the em- 
pire. The book, from which I took the narrative 
lam about to give, defcribes him as one of the 
handfomeft and moft polite perfons of the age he 
lived in. King Richard the firft of England, who, 
for his undaunted fpirit, was firnamed Coeur de 
Lyon, having pafled fome part of his youth in 
Provence, became exceedingly intimate with him ; 
and when he came to the crown, fent to intreat 
he would not forget their former friendthip fo far 
as not to make hima vifit. Jeffery Rudel accept- 
“ed the invitation, came over, and was the firft that 
revived poetry in England, after it had lain dor- 
mant feveral hundred years. There are verfes of 
his compofing ftill extant in the hands of fome of 
the ancient nobility and gentry of this kingdom; 
and Mr Rhymer tells us, that there are many more 
in the library of the Grand Duke of Tufcany. 

When king Richard made his crufade in the 
Holy Land, this Jeffery went with him, and proved 
himfelf no lefs a hero in the time of battle, than he 
was a courtier in the time of peace. — He was a 
prifoner with that prince in Germany, when on 
his return from fighting the battles of Chrift, he 
was feized by the treacherous Duke of Auftria and 
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detained three whole years for fo exorbitant a ran- 
fom as fcarce the whole wealth of England could 
difcharge; an obligation to the houfe of Auftria, 
which many ages had caufe to remember! but 
time erafes all things, and wearea forgiving peo. 
ple.—This however is not to the purpofe of my 
hiftory, the prefent defcendant of that family will 
doubtlefs make atonement for all the injuries of- 
fered to us by her predeceffors, as well as amply 
recompenfe the favours fhe inperfon has received, 

Liberty at laft regained, he came not with the 
king of England, but paffed into Bretagne, the 
inheritance of prince Gceoffry, brother to Coeur 
de Lyon, and who was father to that unhappy 
Arthur, who loft his life in the ufurpation of his 
uncle John. There did he hear fuch wonders of 
the beauty, wit, learning, and virtue of the coun- 
tefs of Tripoly, that he became more truly ena- 
moured of her character than is common in our 
days for men to be with the moft perfect original, 
that nature ever framed, or art improved. 

Neither his friendthip for prince Geoffry, nor 
the perfuafions of the nobility of Bretagne, by 
whom he was extremely refpe&ted and beloved, 
could prevail on him to ftay any longer there.— 
He hired a veffel, and with the firft fair wind fet 
fail for Tripoly. 

But though his paffion made him thus obfti- 
nately bent to forfake all that befides was dear to 
him in the world, and run fuch hazards for the 
fight of the beloved objec, yet his good fenfe 
fometimes remonftrated to him, that the adven- 
ture he undertook, had in it fomething romantic, 
and the uncertainty how he might be received on 
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his arrival filled him with the moft terrible agi- 
tations. 

To alleviate the melancholy he was in, during 
his long voyage, he poured out the overflowing of 
his foul in many odes and fonnets; but as they 
were all in the Provencal tongue, I forbear to 
tranfcribe them; only to fhew in what manner the 
poets of thofe days wrote, will give my readers 
one, as I find it tranflated into Englifh by Mr. 
Rymer. 

I. 
Sad and heavy fhould I part, 
But for this love fo far away! 
Not knowing what my ways may thwart 
My native land, fo far away. 
If. 
Thou that of all things Maker art, 
And form’ft this love, fo far away, 
Give body ftrength, then fhan’t I ftart 
From feeing her, fo far away. 
ill. 
How true a love to pure defert, 
Is love to her, fo far away; 
Eas’d once, a thoufand times I {mart 
Whilft, ah! fhe is fo far away. 
IV. 
None other love, none other dart 
I feel, but her’s, fo far away, 
But fairer never touch’d an heart, 
Than her’s that came fo far away. 

My author fays, that never voyage was more 
unprofperous; that they had great ftorms, which 
obliged them more than once to put into port to 
refit, and fometimes were fo becalmed that the 
fhip could not make any way, but feemed almoft 
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motionlefs: but their worft misfortune:was, they 
were attacked by two Turkith gallies, which, but 
for the extraordinary valour and conduct of Jef. 
fery Rudel, had made them all prifoners. He re- 
ceived, however, feveral wounds, the anguith of 
which, joined to his other fatigues, and the more 
fevere anxiety of his mind, threw him intoa lan. 
guifhing diftemper, which every moment threat. 
ened diffolution. 

They met by accident with a fhip bound for 
the fouthern part of France, which being fo near 
his own country, he was very much perfwaded by 
the commander to go on board him, and turn 
back: he alledged to him, that in the condition 
he then was, nothing could be more improper, 
than to profecute his intentions; that probably 
his native air might be of fervice to him, and 
that when he was recovered, he might again fet 
out for Tripoly, with more probability of fuccefs, 

But all this, though highly reafonable, had no 
effet. The weak and decayed fituation of his 
body had no influence over his mind, which, being 
wholly taken up with the perfedtions of the beau- 
tiful ceuntefs, made him refolute to proceed, what- 
ever fhould be the confequence. 

In fine, he continued his voyage, and no ill ace 
cidents afterwards interveening, arrived fafe at his 
fo-much-wifhed-for port. When he was told, as 
he lay in-his cabbin, that they had dropped an- 
chor, and were in view of the towers of Tripoly, 
he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, giv- 
ing thanks, that, after all his fufferings, he had 
the happinefs, at laft, of breathing the fame air 
with that admirable lady he had come fo far in 
{earch of, 
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’ = One, who was lefs a lover than he was, would 
have thought this a poor compenfation, when, 
with all the efforts he made, he found himfelf un- 
able to rife out of his bed; but he received much 
more than he expected, or indeed had reafon to 
do. The countefs being informed who was in 
the veffel, and the motive which had brought 
him there, 2s well as the condition to which he 
was reduced, had gratitude and compaflion enough 
to come and vifit him, ardently withing, that 
this condefcenfion might reftore him to that health 
he had loft for her fake: but, alas! he was too 
far gone; inexorable death triumphed over the 
pureft love that ever was. His eyes were clofed, 
as thofe about him thought, for ever, but fudden- 
ly opened, on his hearing fhe was there: fhe took 
him by the hand, and, in the {weetelt accents, 
told him the was pierced to the heart to think fo 
worthy a man fhould have expofed himfelf to fuch 
innumerable dangers. ‘ All, all,” cried he, ea- 
gerly gazing on her, as though be would carry 
her image with him to the other world, ‘all my 
“ fufferings in beholding you are over-paid.” He 
concluded this expreffion with a fervent kifs on 

her hand, and in that aétion expired. 

’ ~ So rare an example of an unfeigned affection 

muft have neceflarily affeted any woman of a 

generous foul; but it made fo deep’an imprefliom: 

on that of this amiable countefs, that fhe lament- 
ed his lofs as of a lover who had long been dear 
to her: the devoted all that tendernefs to his me- 
mory, which, had he lived, had rendered him the 
happieft of mankind. She had his body convey- 
ed on fhore, and buried in the moft fumptuous 
manner, and erected for him a tomb of porphiry 
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and jafper, intermixed with an epitaph in Arabic 
verfe;—had all his fonnets and odes curioufly co< 
pied over in letters of gold;—and, after the had 
done all the could think onto perpetuate his name, 
fhe took .a vow of chaftity, founded a monatftery, 
of which fhe herfelf was abbefs, and endowed it 
with her whole fortune. 

I could with this ftory had a more fortunate 
conclufion, and that for the encouragement of 
{uch lovers as the Provengal nobleman, it had ree 
lated the triumphs of this marriage, rather than 
the magnificence of his obfequies ; but, as the mos 
tive of my inferting it, was to fhew the ladies 
what influence they might have over the men, by 
behaving fo as to acquire a character like that of 
the countefs of [ripoly, thofe who with to be loved 
as fhe was, may poflibly become her imitators. 

It is my defign, in fome future eflay, to lay 
down a few maxims and rules of condud collect. 
ed from feveral of the moft learned and polite au- 
thors of all ages, which, if followed, will well fups 
ply every deficiency in nature, give charms to the 
plaineft face, and render beauty infinitely more 
confpicuous. 

A fecond letter from Britannicus is come to 
hand, but the fame reafon which deprived the pu- 
blic of the fatisfaétion it might have received by 
the former, holds good alfo againft this; though 
fo great a regard have we both for the fubject, and 
his moft juft and agreeable manner of handling 
it, that we hall run the hazard of offending thofe 
few who may think themfelves too feverely dealt 
with, in order to oblige the more valuable, and, 
we hope, more numerous part of our readers, and 
readily infert it in our next publication; provided, 
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he confents to our omitting the prophecy, and the 
three laft lines of his fifth paragraph, as well as 
changing the initial letters of proper names for 
fictitious ones. 

It will be eafy for him to conceive the neceflity 
there is of doing this, if it appears in print; and 
will therefore pardon the propofal, and favour us 
with his refolution upon it. 

A letter figned Dorinda, another H. L. and a 
third Claribella, are all of them received : the two 
firft will not fail to havea place in our next lucus 
brations; but the other, by reafon of its length, 
mutt be deferred'till the month following, when 
the-lady may depend on feeing the ftory it con- 
tains made as public.as our channel will permit, 
and alfo thofe obfervations which fhall oceur to 
us on a mature confideration of the matter. 

If our opinion fhould happen (as | fear it will) 
in fome meafure to vary from that the fair author’ 
is of at prefent, we flatter ourfelves fhe will ex- 
cufe it, on account of that fincerity and impar- 
tiality we are determined to preferve through the 
whole courfe of thefe effays. 

The verfes of Simonides do not at all accord 
with the rules we have prefcribed ourfelves ;—they 
may poffibly be more agreeable to the publifhers 
of fome of our weekly papers. Therefore, if the 
author has no other copy than that which he fent 
to us, to prevent him from the mortification of 
having his wit thrown away, it fhall be left at 
our publifher’s, where, if he pleafes to call, it will 


be returned, without one word borrowed, or em- 
bezzled. 


THE END OF THE TWELFTH BOOK. 
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A™ INTOR, his letter, 

Arpafia, her charaéter, 
Antipathies in nature, not to be accounted for, 
Authors deferving to be encouraged, 
Amelia, her reafon for marrying Melania, 
Arminius, a play, 
Affe€tation of a lady concerning tea, 
Ambition, its power on the .ueen of Hungary, 
Aurelia, her ftory, 
Annihilation, believed but by few, 
A. B. his letter, 
Apparitions, not always to be rejected, 
Adrafta, her letter, 

B 

Bee KS, benefits we receive from them, 

Bellamonte, her letter, 
Beauclair, madame, her charaéter, 
Bellegarde, an excellent author, 


Cc 

C° UNTRY jutftice, his blunt reply, 

Celemena, her ftory, 
Caius Marius, not enough modernized, 
Curiofo Politico, his angry letter, 
Commerce, of late too much neglected, 
Curio, his charaéter and apoftacy, 
Comparifon between the Queens of Hungary and Spain, 
Cautions againft jealoufy, 
Cleora, her letter, 
Cyril, bifhop of Alexandria, his cruel zeal, 
Country lady, her furprize, 
Conundrums much in vogue, 


ISTRARIO, his letter, 
Dialogue between an Englifh and Hanoverian lady, 
Diffimulation, not natural to the Englifh, 
Dreams not always to be contemned, 
Drum, a term for an aflembly, 


FXCESs in any thing, a fault, 

Edward and Eleonora, an excellent play, 
Englith, fond of exotics, 

Equality between the fexes dreaded, 
Examples of virtue, from whom moft ufeful, 


Euphrofine; her defign to bring court puppets into Guildhall 
: F 


F* MALE Speétator’s advice to Amintor, 
Ditto to Bellamonte, 


Female Spectator fevercly cen{fured, 












in DE xX 
"Freedom, not to be fupported without virtue, 
Fame, her report, 

Fancy, its great power, 

Falfe pride, 

Fortune-tellers, folly of crediting them, 

French ladies, eafily improve themfelves, 
French gentlemen, their readisiefs to oblige, 
Follies more difficult to be thook off than vices, 


G 
Gio RY too highly valued, 
Gratitude, in fome cafes, a vice, 
Guftavus Vafa, a true patriot tragedy, 
Gaming, its ill confequences in both fexes, 


H* PATIA, her charaéter, 
Honour of itfelf not to be relied on, 


I 
y* GRATITUDE, the difficulty of defining it, 
Inftances where gratitude is owing, 
John Careful, his letter, 
kealoufy its fources, 
Immortality of the foul, belief of it neceffary, 
J. J. his letter, 
Jeflery Rudel, his ftory, 
K 


Kinc Charles LU. his admiration of wit, 


L 
LAY of Candy, very particular, 
Loftland, his unhappy éafe, 
Licence-office for plays, how far prejudicial, 
Lucilius, his behaviour, on his wife’s falfehood, 
Latitudinarians, dangerous to fociety, 
Lady fharpers, 
M 
M¢c ROBIUS, h’s difappointment, 
Mira, her reprimand, 
Muficians, the vanity of one juftly mortified, 
Manilius, his ill conduét, 
Martius and Ifigenia, their ftory, 
Moliman, conduétor of a puppet-fhow, 
N 


Nove LTY, the paffion moft people have for it, 


oO 


OPIN ION of the Female Speétator conczrning Amin- 


tor and Arpafia, 
Gdd notions of fome moderns, 


Old gentlcman’s farcafin on tie ladies of thefe times, 
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IN DEX 


: P 
pL AUSIBLE; Sir Thomas, his character, 
Poets, how ufed by players, 
Partiality, how blameable, 
Philo-Serenitas, his letter, 
Platonides, his letter, 
Prefcience, ftarts of it experienced, 
Philenia, her letter, 
Part of an intended farce, 


R 
R® SSIAN women, the proof-they expeé of their huf- 
bands affeétion, 


Rabbin, the opinion of one on dreams, 
Religion dwells not too much on forms, 
. Racket, Rout, terms ufed by lady gamefters, 

Romping dangerous to women, 

S ; 
EL F-fufficient people never to be obliged, 
Stage ought to be the {chool of virtue, 
Shakefpeare, in what faulty, 
Sabina, her ftory, 
Study of philofophy recommended, . 
Self-fatisfaction, the univerfal aim, 
Stratagems practifed by lady gamefters, 
Strephon and Celia, their ftory, 
Strange example of the force of love, 
- 7 s 


W O fifters, their hard fate, 
Town, how partial to authors, 
Tea, its conftant ufe prejudicial, 
The querift, his letter, 
Time, how little valued, 
Tripoly, the countefs of, her gratitude, 
U 


UN NATURAL contention, 
Verres, his character, 

Virtuofoes, an experiment made by them, 
Vice followed only becaufe fafhionable, 


Ww 
W ILDMAN, receives an unmerited favour, 
Wager, the pleafant event of one, 
Wit, how much encouraged in France, 
Zz 


Yer WTREE, the fright it occafioned, 


, Zz 
FEAL in the clergy, when moft ferviceable to reli- 
; . . gion, . 


' ‘THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 





